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A STRANGE STORY. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Explanation, on Faber's part, was short and simple. 
The nephew whom be designed as the heir to his 
wealth, had largely outstripped the liberal allowance 
made to him — bad incurred beavy debts ; and in order 
to extricate himself from the debts, had plunged into 
minous speculations. Faber had come back to Eng- 
land to save his heir from prison or outlawry, at the 
expense of more than three-fourths of the destined 
inheritance. To add to all, the youDg man had mari-ied 
a yoang lady without fortune ; the uncle only heard of 
the marriage on arriving in England. The spendthrift 
was hiding from his creditors in the house of bis father- 
in-law, in one of the western eonntiea. Faber there 
sought him ; and, on becoming acquainted with his 
wife, gi'ew reconciled to the marriage, and formed hopes 
of his nephew's Future redemption. He spoke, indeed, 
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of the young wife with great affection. She was good 
and sensible; willing and anxious to encounter any 
privation by which her husband might retrieve tlie 
effects of his folly. " So," said Faber, " on consultation 
with this excellent creature — for my poor nephew is so 
broken down by repentance, that others must think for 
bim to exalt repentance into reform — my plans were 
determined. I shall remove my prodigal from all scenes 
of temptation. He has youth, strength, plenty of 
energy, hitherto misdirected. I shall take him from 
the Old World into the New. I have decided on Aus- 
tralia. The fortune still left to me, small here, will be 
ample capital there. It is not enough to raaiatain us 
separately, so we must all live together. Besides, I feel 
that, though I have neither the strength nor the expe- 
rience which could best serve a young settler on a 
strange soil, still, uader my eye, my poor hoy will he at 
once more prudent and more persevering. We sail 
next week." 

Faber spoke so cheerfully that I knew not how to 
express compassion ; yet, at his age, after a career of 
such prolonged and distinguished labor, to resign the 
ease and comforts of the civilized state for the bard- 
ships and rudeness of an infant colony, seemed to me a 
dreary prospect ; and, as delicately, as tenderly as I 
could to one whom I loved and honored as a father, I 
placed at his disposal tbe fortune which, in great part, 
I owed to him — pressing him at least to take from it 
enough to secure to himself, in his own country, a home 
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suited to his years and worthy of hia station. He 
rejected all my offers, howe7er earnestly urged on him, 
with his usual modest and gentle dignity ; and assuring 
me that he looked forward with great interest to a 
residence in lands new to hia experience, and afford- 
ing ample scope for the hardy enjoyments whieb had 
always allured his tastes, he hastened to change the 
suhject. 

"And who, think you, is the admirable helpmate my 
scapegrace has had the saving good luck to find f A 
daughter of the worthy man who undertook the care of 
poor Dr, Lloyd's orphans — the orphaas who owed so 
much to your generous exertions to secure a proviaion 
for them — and that etild, now just i-isea from her 
father's grave, is my pet companion, my darling ewe- 
lamb — Dr, Lloyd's daughter Amy " 

Here the child joined u^ quickemng her pace aa she 
recognized the old man, and nesthng to his side as she 
glan 1 w tf li t 1 mj self A w mning, candid, 
1 ahl hid f n ew hat melancholy, somewhat 

tl btf 1 tba common to the face of child- 

h d but I t 11 g nt and me&al iy mild. Pre- 

ntly h t 1 f th old man and put her hand 
a m 

A y u n t th k nd gentkman who came to see 
H 11 tl at n ght h n he passed i\\ a> from us, and 
who, they alt say at home was '(o good to my brothers 
and me ? Yes, I recollect > ou now ' And she put 
her pure face to mine, wooing me to kiss it. 
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10 A STHANGE STOIIY. 

I kind! I good I I — I? Alas I she little knew, 
little guessed, the wrathful imprecation, her father had 
bequeathed to nie that fatal night ! 

I did not dare to kiss Dr. Lloyd's orphan daughter, 
but nij" tears fell over her hand. She took them as 
signs of pity, and, in her infant thankfulness, silently 
kissed me. 

"Oh, my friend I" I murnmred to Paber, "I have 
much that I yearn to say to you — alone — alone — come 
to my house with me, be at least my guest as long as 
you stay in this town." 

" Willingly," said Faber, looking at me more intently 
than he had done before, and with the true eye of the 
practised Healer, at once soft and penetrating. 

lie rose, took my arm, and whispered a word in the 
ear of the little girl, she went on before us, turning her 
head, as she gained the gate, for another look at her 
father's grave. As we walked to my house, Julius 
Faber spoke to me much of this child. Her brothers 
were all at school; she was greatly attached to his 
nepbew's wife ; she had become yet more attached to 
Faber himself, though on so siiort an acquaintance; it 
had been settled that she was to accompany the emi- 
grants to Australia. 

"There," said he, "the sum that some munificent, 
but unknown, friend of her father has settled on her, 
will provide her no mean dower for a colonist's wife, 
when the time comes for her to bring a blessing to 
some other hearth than ours." He went on to say that 
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A STRANGE STORY. 11 

she had wished to accompany him to L , in order 

to visit her father's grave before crossing the wide seas; 
" aud she has talteit such fond care of me all the way, 
that you might fancy I were the child of the two. I 
came back to this town, partly to dispose of a few poor 
houses in it which still belong to me, principally to bid 
you farewell before quitting the Old World, no doubt 
forever. So, on arriving to-day, I left Amy by herself 
in the churchyard while I went to your house, but you 
were from home, And uow I must congratulate you 
on the reputation you have so rapidly acquired, which 
has even surpassed my predictions." 

" You are aware," said I falteriogly, " of the extra- 
ordinary charge from which that part of my reputation 
dearest to all men has just emerged ? " 

He had but seen a short account in a weekly journal, 
written after my release. He asked details, which I 
postponed. 

Eeaching my home, I hastened to provide for the 
comfort of my two unexpected guests ; strove to rally 
myself — to be cheerful. Not till night, when JuUus 
Faber aad I were alone together, did I touch on what 
was weighing at my heart. Then drawing to his side, 
I told him all; — all of which the substance is herein 
written, from the death-scene in Dr. Lloyd's chamber 
to the hour in which I had seen Dr. Lloyd's child at her 
father's grave. Some of the incidents and conversations 
which had most impressed me, I had already committed 
to writing, in the fear that, otherwise, my fancy might 
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forge for its own tliualdom the links of reminiscence 
wliich my memory might let fall from its chain. Faber 
listened with a eilenee only interrupted by short perti- 
nent questions; and when I had done, he remained 
thoughtful for some moments ; then the great pbysicis.n 
replied thus : 

"I take for granted your convictioa of the reality of 
all you t«ll me, even of the Luminous Shadow, of the 
bodiless Yoiee ; but, before admitting the reality itself, 
we must abide by the old maxim, not to accept as cause 
to effect those agencies which belong to the Marvellous, 
when causes less improbable for the effect can be ration- 
ally conjectured. In this case are there not such causes? 
Certainly there are " 

"There are?" 

" Listen ; you are one of those men who attempt to 
stifle their own imagination. But in all completed 
iutollect, imagination exists, and will force its way; 
deny it healthful vents, and it may stray into morbid 
channels. The death-room of Dr. Lloyd deeply im- 
pressed your heart, far more than your pride would 
own. This is clear, from the pains you took to ex- 
onerate your conscience, in your generosity to the 
orphans. As the heart was moved, so was the imagi- 
nation stirred ; and, unaware to yourself, prepared for 
much that subsequently appealed to it. Your sudden 
love, conceived in the very grounds of the house so 
associated with recollections in themselves strange and 
romantic; the peculiar temperament and nature of the 
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girl to whom your love was attracted; her own vision- 
ary beliefs, and the keen anxiety which infused into 
your love a deeper poetry of sentiment — all insensibly 
tended to induce the imagin 
Wonderful ; and, in overstrivin 
phenomenon to the most posi' 
very intellect could discover no solution but the 
Preternatural. 

"You visit a man who tells you he has seen Sir 
Philip Derval's ghost ; on that very evening, you hear 
a strange story, in which Sir Philip's name is mixed up 
with a tale of murder, implicating two mysterious pre- 
tenders to magic — Louis Grayle, and the Sage of 
Aleppo. The tale bo interests your fancy that even 
the glaring impossibility of a not unimportant part of 
it escapes your notice — viz. the account of a criminal 
ti'ial in which the circumstantial evidence was more 
easily attainable than in all the rest of the narrative, 
but which could not legally have taken place as told. 
Thus it is whenever the mind begins, unconsciously, to 
admit the shadow of a Supernatural ; the Obvious is 
lost to the eye that plunges its gaze into the Obscure. 
Almost immediately afterwards you become acquainted 
with a young stranger, whose traits of character interest 
and perplex, attract yet revolt you. AH this time you 
are engaged in a physiologica! work which severely 
tasks the brain, and in which you examine the intricate 
question of sou! distinct from mind. 

"And, here, I can conceive a cause deep-hid amongst 
II, —3 
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what metaphysicians would call latent a.ssociations, for 
a train of thouglit which disposed you to accept the 
faQtaetic impressions afterwards made on you hy the 
scene in the muaeum and the visionary talk of Sir 
Philip Derval. Douhtless, when, at college, you first 
studied metaphysical speculatioa, yoa would have 
glanced over Beattie's Essay on Truth as one of the 
works written in opposition to your favorite, David 
Hume." 

"Yes, I read the book, but 1 have long since for- 
gotten its arguments." 

" Well, in that essay, Beattie* cites the extraordinary 
iaetauce of Simon Browne, a learned and pious clergy- 
man, who seriously disbelieved the existence of his own 
soul; and imagined that, by inteipositioa of Divine 
power, his soul was annulled, and nothing left but 
a principal of animal life, which he held in common 
with the brntea I When, years ago, a thoughtful im- 
aginative student, you came on that story, probably 
enough you would have paused, revolved in your own 
mind and fancy what kind of a creature a man might 
be, if, retaining human life and merely human under- 
standing, he was deprived of the powei^s and properties 
which reasoners have ascribed to the existence of soul. 
Something in this young man, unconsciously to your- 
self, revives that forgotten train of meditative ideas. 
His dread of death as the final cessation of being, his 

* Beattie's Essay on Truth, pact i. ch. ii. 8. Tlie story uf Simon 
Browne is to bo found in " T!ie Adrenturev," 
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brute-like want of sympathy with his kind, his inca- 
pacity to comprehend the motives which cany man 
on to scheme and to build for a future that extends 
beyond his grave, all start up before you at the very 
moment your reason is overtasked, your imagination 
fevered, in seeking the solution of problems which, to 
a philosophy based upon your system, must always 
remain insoluble. The young man's conversation not 
only thus excites your fancies, it disturbs your affec- 
tions. He speaks not only of drugs that renew youth, 
but of charms that secure love. You tremble for your 
Lilian while yon hear him 1 And the brain thus tasked, 
the imagination thus inftamed, the heart thus agitated, 
you are presented to Sir Philip Derval, whose ghost 
your patient had supposed he saw weeks ago. 

"This person, a seeker after an occuit philosophy, 
which had possibly acquainted him with some secrets 
in nature beyond the pale of our conventional experi- 
ence, though, when analyzed, they might prove to be 
quite reconcilable with sober science, startles you with 
an undefined, mysterious charge against the young man 
who had previously seemed to you different from ordi- 
nary mortals, la a room stored with the dead things 
of the brute, soulless world, your brain becomes intoxi- 
cated with the fumes of some vapor which produces 
effects not uncommon in the superstitious practices of 
the East; your brain, thiis excited, brings distinctly 
before you the vague impressions it had before received. 
Margrave becomes identified with the Louis Grayle 
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of whom you Lad previously hoard an obscure and 
legendary tale, and all the anomalies in his character 
are explained by his being that which you had con- 
tended, in your physiological work, it was quite possible 
for man to be — viz. mind and body without sou! ! You 
were startled by the monster which man would be were 
your own theory possible ; and in order to reconcile the 
contradictions in this very monster, you account for 
knowledge and for powers that mind without soul couid 
not have attained, by ascribing to this prodigy broken 
memories of a former existence, demon attributes from 
former proficiency in evil magic, My friend, there is 
nothing here which youv own study of morbid idiosyn- 
crasies should not suffice to solve." 

"So then," said I, "you would reduce all that has 
affected my senses as realities into the deceit of illu- 
sions F But," I added, in a whisper, terrified by my 
own question, " do not physiologists agree ia this, viz. : 
that though illasory phantasms may haunt the sane as 
weli as the insane, the sane know that they are only 
illusions, and the insane do not?" 

"Such a distinction," answered Paber, "is far too 
arbitrary and rigid for more than a very general and 
qualified acceptance. Miiller, indeed, who is, perhaps, 
the highest authority on such a subject, says, with 
prudent reserve, 'When a person who is not insane 
sees spectres and believes them to be real, his intellect 
must be imperfectly exercised.'* He would, indeed, be 
^ Mailer's Pliyslology of tlie Senses, p. ?.04. 
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a, hold phyaieian who maintainetl that eyeiy man who 
believed be had really seen a ghost was of unsound 
mind. In Dr. Abererombie's interesting account of 
epectrft] illusions, he tells us of a servant-girl who 
beliered she saw, at the foot of her bed, the apparition 
of Cnrran, in a sailor's jacket and an immense pair of 
whiskers.* No doubt the spectre was an illusion, and 
Dr. Abercrombie very ingeniously suggests the associa- 
tion of ideas by which the apparition was conjured up 
with the grotesque adjuncts of the jacket and the 
whiskere ; but the servant-girl, in believing the reality 
of the apparition, was certainly not insane. When I 
read m the American public journalsf of ' spirit mani- 
festations,' in which large numbers of persons of at 
least the average degree of education, declare that they 
have actually witnessed various phantasms, much more 
extraoi-dinary than all which you have confided to me, 
and arrive, at once, at the conclusion that they are 
thus put into direct communication with departed souls, 
I must assume that they are under an illusion, but I 
should be utterly unwarranted in supposing that, be- 
cause they credited that illusion, they were insane. I 
should only say with Miiller, that in their reasoning on 
the phenomena presented to them, ' their intellect was 

* Abevci'ombie on. iho IntoUeetiial Poivers, p. 281 (IBtli 
edition). 

f At tie data of Faber'a eonTerailion with Allen Fenwiclt, the 
(30-ealleiJ) spirit manifastions had not aprend from Amerioa over 
Eui'opo. But if they tad, Fabor'a rieivs would, no doubt, hava 
remained the emiic. 
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imperfectly exercised.' And an impression made on the 
senses, being in itself sufficiently rare to excite our 
wonder, may be strengthened till it takes the form of a 
positive fact, by various coincidences which are accepted 
as corroborative testimony, yet which are, nevertheless, 
nothing more than coincidences found ia every-day 
mattei-s of business, but only emphatically noticed 
when we can exclaim, 'How astonishing!' In your 
case such coincidences have been, indeed, very signal, 
and might well aggravate the perplexities into which 
your reason was thrown. Sir Philip Derval's murder, 
the missing casket, the exciting nature of the manu- 
script, in which a superstitious interest is already 
enlisted by your expectation to find in it the key to the 
narrator's boasted powers, and his reasons for the 
astounding denunciation of the man whom you suspect 
to be Lis murderer ; in all this there is much to confirm, 
nay, to cause, an illusion, and for that very reason, 
when e\amineil by strict laws of evidence, in all this 
there is but additional proof that the illusion was — 
only illusi n lour aifections contribute to strengthen 
your fancy m its w\v on your reason. The girl you so 
passionatelj love develops, to your disquietude and 
terror, the visionary temperament which, at her age, is 
ever liable to fantastic caprices. She hears Margi-ave's 
song, which, you say, has a wildness of charm that 
affects and thrills even you. Who does not Imow the 
power of music? and of all music, there ia none so 
potential as that of the human voice. Thus, in some 
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lang^uages, cliarm and song are identical expression; 
and even when a critic, in our own sober newspapers, 
extols a Malibran or a Grisi, you may be sure that he 
will call her 'enchantress.' Well, this lady, your be- 
trothed, in whom the nervous system is extremely 
impressionable, hears a voice which, even to your ear, 
is strangely melodioas, and sees a form and face which, 
even to your eye, are endowed with a singular character 
of beauty. Her fancy is impressed by what she thus 
beara and sees ; and impressed the more becaase, by a 
coincidence not very uncommon, a face like that which 
she beholds has before been presented to her in a dream 
or a reverie. In the nobleness of genuine, coiiBditig, 
reverential love, rather than impute to your beloved a 
levity of sentiment that would seem to you a treason, 
you accept the chimera of ' magical fascination.' In 
this frame of mind you sit down to read tho memoir of 
a mystical enthusiast. Do you begin now to account 
for the Luminous Shadow ? A dream ! And a dream 
no less because your eyes were open and you believed 
yourself awake. The diseased imagination resembles 
those mirrors which, being themselves distorted, repre- 
sent distorted pictures as correct. 

"And even this memoir of Sir Philip Derval's — 
can you be quite sure that you actually read the part 
which relates to Haroun and Louis Grayle ? Ton say 
that, while perusing the manuscript, you saw the Lumi- 
nous Shadow and became insensible. The old woman 
says you were fast asleep. May you not really have 
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fallen into a slumbei', and in that slumber have dreamed 
tlie parts of the tale that relate to Grayle ? dreamed 
that you beheld the Shadow ? Do you remember what 
is said so well by Dr. Abercrombie, to authorize the 
explanation I suggest to you : ' A pei-son under the 
inftuence of some strong mental impression, falls asleep 
for a few seconds, perhaps without being sensible of it: 
some scene or person appears in a dream, and he starts 
«p under the conviction that it was a spectral appeai"- 
ance.'"* 

"But," said I, "the apparition was seen by me 
again, and when, certainly, I was not sleeping." 

* Aterorombie on the Intellaotun! Powers, p. 278 (15th edi- 
tion). Thia author, not more to be admired for his intelligence 
than bis onndor, nnd who is entitled to praise for a higher degree 
of original tliDught tban that to which he modestly pretends, 
relntea a curious anecdote illustrating "the analogy between 
dreaming and spectral illusion, which he reeeired from the gen- 
tleman to whioii it ooeured — an eminent medical ft'iendi" — 
" Having sat up late one evening, under considerable ansiety for 
one of his children, who was ill, he fell asleep in his chair, and 
had a frightful dream, in irhich the prominent figure waa an 
immense baboon. He awoke with the fright, got up instantly, 
and walked to a table which was in the middle of the room. He 
was then quite awalte, and quite oonscious of the articles aronnd 
him; but dose by the wall in the end of the apartment he dis- 
tinctly saw the baboon making the same grimaces which he had 
seen in his dream ; and this spectre continued visible for about 
half a niinnte." Now, a man who saw only a baboon would be 
quite ready to admit that it was but an optical illusion ; but if, 
instead of a baboon, he had seen an intimate friend, 'and that 
friend, by some coincidonoo of time, had died about that date, he 
would be a very strong-minded man if he admitted for the mys- 
tery of seeing his friend, the same natural solution which he 
would readily admit for seeing a baboon. 
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" True ; and who should know better than a pliysician 
BO well read as yooreelf that a spectral illusion once 
beheld is always apt to return again in the eamie form ? 
Thus, Goethe was long haunted liy one image ; the 
phantom of a flower unfolding itself, and developing 
new flowers* Thus, one of our most distinguished 
pbiiosophers tells us of a lady known to bimself, who 
would see her husband, hear him move and speak, when 
he was not even ia the hoi f B t t f ! 

facility with which phanta dm tt d i t 

themselves to the senses, a ml 1 M > 

recorded by Hibbert and Al b d y ph 

sician in extensive practice dl 1 If h 

own experience, to the list. It If t t 

is, in itself, a mighty magic Th g f th 

East inculcate the necessity ftt ltd dm! 
tation, for the due develop t f th g 

powers. And I have no 1 bt tl ff t I 
fast, solitude and meditation — th d th ghi 

or fancy intensely concentred 11 b h PP t 

and produce the invoker's b ! f tl '^1 " 

striving to conceive the imag f L f f h i t 
of the Fallen Angels, was t 1 t t 11 h t d 1-y 
the Shadow of the Fiend. N 1 m If h 1 

subjected to a phantom, th I t h m S f L ght 
tbe spectre presented was th t f 1 ! 1 

* See Milller's olaaerrations on Ihia phanomcnon, rlijsiologj of 
tbe Senses, Bulcj's tmnslalion, p. 1395. 
f Sir DiiYid Brewster's Letters on Kntiiral Magic, p. 89 
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ber the account that Xewton gives to Locke of ttia 
visionary appeai'aace. He says that ' though he had 
looked at the Bun with his right eye only, and not with 
the Jeft, yet his fancy began to make an impression 
upon his left eye as well aa his right, for if he shnt his 
right and looked upon the clouds, or a book, or any 
bright object with his left eye, he eould see the sun 
almost as plain as with the right, if he did but intend 
his fancy a little while on it:' nay, 'for some months 
after, as often as he began to meditate on the phenom- 
ena, the spectrum of the sun began to return, even 
though he lay in bed at mid-night, with his curtains 
drawn 1 ' Seeing, then, how any vivid impression once 
made will recur, what wonder that you should behold 
in your prison the Shining Shadow that had first star- 
tled you in a wizard's chamber when poring over the 
records of a murdered visionary ? The more minutely 
you analyze your own hallucinations — pardon me the 
word — the more they assume the characteristics of a 
dream ; contradictory, illogical, even in the marvels they 
represent. Can any two persons be more totally unlike 
each other, not merely as to fonu and years, but as to 
all the elements of character, than the Grayle of whom 
you read, or believe you read, and the Margrave in 
whom you evidently think that Grayle is existent still ? 
The one represented, you say, as gloomy, saturnine, 
with vehement passions, but with an original grandeur 
of thought and will, consumed by an internal remorse ; 
the other you paint to me as a joyous and wayward 
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darling of !Nature, acute yet frivolous, free from evea 
the ordinary passions of youth, taking delight in inno- 
cent amusements, incapaMe of continuoiis study, witb- 
out a single pang of repentance for the crimes you so 
fancifully impute to him. And now, when your sus- 
picions, so romantically conceived, are dispelled by 
positive facts, now, when it is clear that Margrave 
neither murdered Sir Philip Derval nor abstracted the 
memoir, you still, unconsciously to yourself, draw on 
your imagination in order to excuse the suspicion your 
pride of intellect declines to banish, and suppose that 
this youthful sorcerer tempted the madman to the mur- 
der, the woman to the theft " 

"But you forget the madman said 'that he was led 
on by the Luminous Shadow of a beautiful youth,' that 
the woman said also that she was impelled by some 
mysterious agency." 

" I do not forget those coincidences; but how your 
learning would dismiss them as nugatory were your 
imagination not disposed to exaggerate them! When 
you read the authentic histories of any popular illusion, 
such as the spurious inspirations of the Jansenist Con- 
Tulsionaries, the apparitions that invaded convents, as 
deposed iu the trial of TJrbain Grandier, the confessions 
of witches and wizards in places the most remote from 
each other, or, at this day, the tales of 'spirit^mani- 
festation' recorded in half the towns and villages of 
America — do not all the superstitious impressions of a 
particular time have a common family likeness? What} 
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one sees another sees, though there has lieeu no com- 
munication between the two. I cannot toil you why 
these phantasms thus partake of the nature of an atmo- 
spheric epidemic ; the fact remains incontestable. And, 
strange as may be the coincidence between your im- 
pre.ssion of a mystic agency and those of some other 
brains not cognizant of the chimeras of your own, still, 
is it not simpler philosophy to say, ' They are coinci- 
den< es of the same nature which made witches in the 
same epoch all tell much the same story of the broom- 
sticks thev rode and the sabbats at which they danced 
to the fiend's piping,' and there leave the matter, as in 
science we must leave many of the most elementary 
aud.familiar phenomena inexplicable as to their causes 
— is not this, I say, more philosophical than to insist 
upon an explanation whicb accepts the supernatural 
rather than leave the extraordinary unaccounted 
for f " 

"As you speak," said I, resting my downcast face 
upon my hand, " I should speak to my patient who had 
confided to me the tale I have told to you." 

"And yet the explanation does not wholly satisfy 
you? Very likely: to some phenomena there is, as 
yet, no explanation. Perha.ps Newton himself does 
not explain quite to his own satisfaction why he was 
haunted at midnight by the spectrum of a sun ; though 
I have no doubt that some later philosopher, whose 
ingenuity has been stimulated by Newton's account, 
has, by this time, suggested a rational solution of the 
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enigma.* To retui-n to your own ease. I have offered 
such interpretations of the mysteries that confound 
you, as appear to me authorized by physiological sci- 
ence. Should you adduce other facts which physlo- 

*Newton'a explanation is asfollowa: "Tliia etory I tell you 
lo let you undeFEtaarl, thnt in tha obserTntioa relal«d by Mr. 
Bojie, the man's fanoy probably concurred with tha impi'eBBion 
made by the sun's light to produce that phitntnsm of the sun 
which he constantly saw in bright objects, and so your question 
about the cause of this phantasm involves another about the power 
of the fancy, which Inivst co^fas is too hard a knot for me to untie 
To plftoe this effect in a constant motion is hard, because the sun 
ought then to appear perpetually. It seoms rather to consist in 
a disposition of the sensorium to moye the imagination strongly, 
and to be easily moved both by the imagination and by the light 
as often as bright objects are loolied upon." — Letter from Sir I. 
Neinton to Locke, Lord King's Life of Locke, vol. i., pp. 405-8. 

Dr. Eoget (Animal and Vegetable Physiology considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, Bridgawater Treatise, pp. 524, 
625) thus refers to this phenomenon, which he states "all of us 
may esperieilce;" — 

" When the impressions are Tery vivid " (Dr. Roget is spaalt- 
ing of visual impressions), "another phenomenon often takes 
placa, namely, their subeegvent recwrence after a certain interval, 
during which tliey are not fell, and quite independent!!/ "f ""V renewed 
application of the eauae ahich had eriginaUy exeited Ihem." (I mark 
by italics the words which more precisely coincide with Julius 
Faber's eiplanations.) " If, for example, we look steadfastly at 
the snn for » second or two, and then immediately close our 
eyes, the image or spectrum of the sun remains for a long time 
present to the mind as if the light were still acting on the retina. 
It than gradually fades and disappears ; but if wa continue to 
keep the eyes shut, the io^ne impression will, after a certain time, 
reasr and again vanish .- and tliis phenomenon will be repeated at 
interrals, the sensation becoming fainter at each, renewal. It 
then gradually fades and disappears ; but if wo continue to keep 
the eyes sdut, the same impreasion will after n time recur, and 
II. — 3 
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logical science wants the data to resolve into plie- 
nomena always natural, however rare, still hold fast to 
that simple saying of Goethe's, 'Mysteries are not 
necessarily miracles.' And, if all which physiological 

tion vanish, nnd this phenomeuii will be repeated at intervnls, 
the sensation becoming fainter at ench renewal. It is ptohable 
that these re- appearances of the imnge, after the light which 
produced the original impression has been withdrawn, are oooa- 
sioned by spontaneous affections of the retina itself which are 
conveyed to the sensorium. In other cases, where the impres- 
sions are less strong, the physical changes producing these 
changes nre perhaps confined to the eensorium." 

It may he said that there is this difference between the spec- 
trum of the sun and such a phantom as that which perplexed 
Alien Fenwicli — viz., that the sun has been actually behelit 
before its Tisionary appearance can bo reproduced, and that 
AMen Feuwiok only imagines be has seen the apparition which 
repeats itself to his fancy. " But there are grounds for the sus- 
picion " {says Dr, Hibbert, Philosophy of Apparitions, p. 250), 
"iliat wA«i ideal of Disi'on are vimfiid to the htight of im^ation, a 
corresponding affection of the optic nerve accompanies ethe illaiion." 
Miiller (Physiology of the Senses, p. 1392, Daley's fianslatioii) 
states the same opinion still more strongly, and Sir DaTid Brews- 
ter, quoted by Dr. Hibbert (p, 251), says : " In examining these 
mental impressions, I have found that they follow the motions 
of the eyeball exactly like the spectral impresBions of luminous 
objects, and that they resemble them also in tieir appareut 
immobility when the eye is displaced by an esternal force. If 
this result (which I state with much diffidence, from having 
only my own experience in its favor) shall be found generally 
true by others, it will follow tiat tie objects of mental eonienipla- 
lion -may be leen aa dittinetlj/ as external objects, and icill occupy (lit 
same local position in the axis of vision, as if tkey had been formed by 
the agmcg of light." Henee the impression of an image once con- 
veyed to the senses, no matter how, whether by actual or illu- 
sory vision, is liable lo renewal, "independently of any renewed 
application of the cause which had originally excited it," and 
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science comprehends in its experience wholly fails us, I 
may then hazard certain conjectures which, by acltnow- 
ledging ignorance, is compelled to recognize the Mar- 
vellous (for, as where knowledge enters the Marvellous 
recedes, so where knowledge falters the Marvellous 
advances), yet still, even in those conjectures, I will 
distinguish the Marvellous from the Supernatural. 
But, for the present, I advise you to accept the guess 
that may best quiet the fevered imagination which any 
bolder guess would only more excite." 

" Yqu are right," said I, rising proudly to the full 
height of my stature, my head erect and my heart defy- 
ing. "And so let this subject be renewed no more 
between us. I will brood over it no more myself. I 
regain the unclouded realm of ray human intelligence; 
and, in that inteliigenco, I mock the sorcerer and dis- 
dain the spectre," 



CHAPTER XLVr. 

JtiLTUS Faber and Amy Lloyd stayed in my house 
three days, and in their presence I felt a healthful sense 
of security and peace. Amy wished to visit her father's 
house, and I asked Faber, in taking her there, to seize 

the image can be seen in that renewal, "as distinctly as external 
objects," for indeed "the revival of the fantastio figure really 
does affect ihose points of the retina wbich had been previously 
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1 to see Lilian, that he might communicate 
to me hia impression of a case so peculiar. I prepared 
Mi's. Ashieigh for this visit by a previous note. "When 
the old man and the child came back, botli brought me 
oomfort. Amy was charmed with Lilian, who had 
received her with the sweetness natural to her real 
character, and I loved to hear Lilian's praise from those 
innocent lips. 

Faber's report was still more calculated to console me : 
"I have seen, I have conversed with her long and 
familiarly. You were quite right, there is no teedency 
to consumption in that exquisite, if delicate, organiza- 
tion ; nor do I see cause for the fear to which your 
statement had preinclined me. That head is too nobly 
formed for any constitutional cerebral infirmity. In its 
organization, ideality, wonder, veneration are large, it is 
true, but they are balanced by other organs, now per- 
haps almost dormant, but which will come into play as 
life passes from romance into duty. Something at this 
moment evidently oppresses her mind. In conversing 
with hev, I observe abstraction — listlessness ; butlam 
BO convinced of her truthfulness, that if she has once 
told you she returned your affection, and pledged to you 
her faith, I should, in your place, rest perfectly satisfied 
that whatever be the cloud that now rests on her ima- 
gination, and for the time obscures the idea of youi-aelf, 
it will pass away." 

Faber was a believer in the main divisions of phre- 
nology, though he did not accept all the dogmas of Gall 
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and Spurzheim ; while, to my mind, the refutation of 
phrenology in its fundamental propositions had been 
triumphantly established by tbe lucid arguments of Sir 
W. Hamilton. * But when Faber rested on phrenolog- 
ical observations assurances in honor of Lilian, I fur- 
got Sir W. Hamilton, and lielieved in phrenolugy. As 
iron g;irder3 and pillars expand and rontract with the 
mere variations of temperature, so will the strongest 
conviction on which the human intellect rests its judg- 
ment, vary with the changes of the human heart ; and 
the huilding is only safe where these variations are 
foreseen and allowed for hy a wisdom intent on self- 
knowledge, f 

There was much in the affection that had sprang up 
between Julias Faber and Amy Lloyd which touched 
my heart and softened all its emotions. This man, 
unblessed, like myself, by conjugal and parental ties, 
turned for solace to the love of a child, as I, in the pride 
of manhood, had turned to the love of woman. Etit his 
love was without fear, without jealousy, without trou- 
ble. My sunshine came to me, in a fitfnl ray, throagh 

*Tlii; summary of this distinguished lecturer's objections to 
phrenology ia to be found in tbe Appendix to vol. i. of Lectures 
on MetaphjEics, p. 404, et. seq. Edition 1859. 

■[■Tbe change of length in iron girders ciiused by variation of 
temperature, has not unfcequently brougkt down the whole 
edifice into whieh they were admitted. Good engineers and 
nrehiteets allow for suoh ohanges produced by temperature. In 
the tubular hridge across the Menai Straits, a self-acting record 
of the daily amount of its conttaoiion and expansion is ingeni- 
ously conlriyed. 
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clouds that had gnthered over my noon ; his simshino 
covered all his landscape, hallowed, and hallowing, by 
the calm of declining day. 

And Amy was no common child. She had no exube- 
rant imagination ; she was haunted by no whispers from 
Afar ; she was a creature fitted to the earth — to aceepj; 
its duties and to gladden its cares. Her tender obser- 
vation, fine and tranquil, was alive to the all important 
household trifles by which, at the earliest age, man's 
allotted soother asserts her privileges to tend and to 
comfort. It was pleasant to see her moving so noise- 
lessly through the rooms I had devoted to her venerable 
protector, knowing all his simple wants, and providing 
for them as if by the mechanism of a heart exquisitely 
moulded to the loving uses of life. Sometimes when I 
saw her setting his chair by the window (knowing, as I 
did, how much he habitually loved to be near the light) 
and srnoothing his papers {in which he was apt to be 
unmethodical), placing the mark in his book when he 
ceased to read, divining, almost without his glance, some 
wish passing through his mind, and then seating her- 
self at his feet, often with her work — which was 
always destined for him or for one of her absent brothers 
— now and then, with the one s nail 1 o h t! at 1 e car- 
ried with her, a selection of B ble stor es co i led for 
children ; — sometimes wbei I sa v he tl s how I 
wished that Lilian, too, could 1 1 e seen he ar 1 h vo 
compared her own ideal phantai es \ th those jo ng 
developments of the natural, heavenly Woman. 
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But was thei'G nothing ia that sight from which I, 
proad of my arid reason even in its perplexities, might 
have taken lessons for myself? 

On the second evening of Faher's visit I Ijrought to 
him the draft of deeds for the sale of his property. He 
had never been a man of business out of his profession ; 
be was impatient to sell his property, and disposed to 
accept an offer at half its value. I insisted on taking 
on myself the task of negotiator ; perhaps, too, in this 
ofEce I was egotistically anxious to prope to the gi'eat 
physician tbat that which he believed to he my "hallu- 
cination " had in no way obscured my common sense in 
the daily affairs of life. So I concluded, and in a few 
hours, terms for his property that were not only jnst, but 
were infinitely more advantageous than had appeared 
to himself to be possible. But, as I approached him 
with the papers, he put his finger to his lips. Amy was 
standing by him with her little book in her hand, and 
bis own Bible lay open on the table. He was reading 
to her from the Sacred Volume itself, and impressing on 
her the force and beauty of one of the Parables, tho 
adaptation of which had peiplexed her; when he had 
done, she kissed him, bade him good-night, and went 
away to rest. Then said Paber thoughtfully, and as if 
to himself more than me : 

" What a lovely bridge between old age and child- 
hood is religion 1 How intuitively the world begins 
with prayer and worship on entering life, and how 
intuitively on quitting life the old man turns back to 
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prayer and worship, putting himself again side by aide 
with the infa.nt 1 " 

I made no answer, but, after a pause, spoke of fines 
and freeholds, title-deeds and money ; and when the 
business on hand was concluded, asked my learned 
guest if, before he departed, he would deign to look 
over the pages of my ambitious Physiological Work. 
There were parts of it on which I much desired his opin- 
ion, touching on subjects in which his special studies 
made him an authority as high as our land possessed. 

He made me bring him the manuscript, and devoted 
much of that night and the next day to its perusal. 

"When he gave it me back, which was not till the 
morning of his departure, he commenced with eulogies 
on the scope of its design, and the manner of its execu- 
tion, which flattered my vanity so much that I could 
not help exclaiming, "Then, at least, there is no trace 
of ' hallucination ' here ! " 

" Ali^, my poor Allen ! here, perhaps, hallucination, 
or self-deception, is more apparent than in all the 
strange tales you confided to me. Por here is the 
hallucination of the man seated on the shores of 
Nature, and who would say to its measureless sea, ' So 
far shalt thou go and no farther ; ' — here is the halluci- 
nation of the creature, who, not content with exploring 
the laws of the Creator, ends with submitting to his 
interpretation of some three or four laws, in the midst 
of a code of which all the rest are in language unknown 
to him, tlie powers and free-will of the Lawgiver 
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Himself; here is the halludnation by which Nature is 
left Godless — because Man is left soulless. What 
would matter all our speculations on a Deity who 
would cease to exist for us when we are in the grave ? 
Why mete out, like Archytas, the earth and the sea, 
and number the sands oa the shore that divides them, 
if the end of this wisdom be a handful of dust sprinkled 
over a skull I 

'Neo quidquam tibi prode.st 

Aerias tentosse demos, animoque rotundum 

Pei-curj-isse polum moritwo.' 

Tour book is a proof of the soul that you fail to discover. 
Without a eoul, no man would work for a Future that 
begins for his fanie when the breath is gone from his 
body. Do you remember how you saw that little child 
praying at the grave of her father ? Shall I tell you 
that in her simple orisons she prayed for the benefactor 

— who had cared for the orphan ; who had reai'ed over 
dust that tomb which, in a Christian buryiug-ground, is 
a mute but perceptible memorial of Christian hopes; 
that the child prayed, haughty man, for you? And 
you sat by, knowing naught of this ; sat by, amongst 
the graves, troubled and tortured with ghastly doubts 

— vain of a reason that was sceptical of eternity, and 
yet shaken like a reed by a moment's marvel. Shall I 
tell the child to pray for you no more? — that you die- 
believe in a soul? If you do so, what is the efficacy of 
prayer? Speak — shall I tell her this? Shall the infant 
pray for you never more ? " 
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I was silent — I was thrilled. 

" Has it never occurred to you, who, in clenyiiig all 
innate perceptions as well as ideas, have passed on to 
deductions from which poor Locke, humble Christian 
that he was, would have shrunk in dismay ; has it 
never occurred to you as a wonderful fact, that the 
easiest thing in the world to teach a child is that which 
seems to metaphysical schoolmen the abstrusest of all 
problems? Kead all those philosophers wrangling about 
a First Cause, deciding on what are miracles, and then 
again deciding that such miracles cannot be ; and when 
one has answered another, and left in the crucible of 
wisdom a caput mortuum of ignorance, then turn your 
eyes, and loot at the infant praying to the invisible 
God at his mother's knees. This idea, so miraculously 
abstract, of a Power that the infant has never seen, that 
cannot be symbolled forth and explained to him by the 
most erudite sage — a Power, nevertheless, that watches 
over him, that hears him, that sees him, that will carry 
him across the grave, that will enable him to live on 
forever; — this double mystery of a Divinity and of a 
Soul the infant learns with the most facile readiness, at 
the first glimpse of his reasoning faculty. Before you 
can tea«h him a rule in addition, before you can venture 
to drill him into his horn-book, he leaps, with one intui- 
tive spring of all his ideas, to the comprehension of the 
truths which are only incomprehensible to blundering 
sages I And you, as you stand before me, dare not 
say, 'Lot tlie child' pray for mo no morel' But will 
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the Creator accept the child's prayer for the man who 
refuses prayer for himself? Talie my advice — pray! 
And ia this counsel I do not overstep my province. I 
speak not as a preacher, but as a physician. For health 
is a word that comprehends our whole organization, and 
a just equilibrium of all faculties and functions is the 
condition of health. As in your Lilian, the equilibrium 
is deranged by the over-indulgence of a spiritual mysti- 
cism which withdraws from the nutriment of duty the 
essential pabulum of sober sense, so in yoii, the resolute 
negation of disciplined spiritual communion between 
Thought and Divinity robs imagination of its noblest 
and safest vent. Thus, from opposite extremes, you 
and your Lilian meet in the same region of mist and 
cloud, losing sight of each other and of the true ends of 
Hfe, as her eyes only gaze on the stars and yours only 
bend to the earth. Were I advising her, I should say : 
' Your Creator has placed the scene of your trial below, 
and not in the stars.' Advising you, I say : ' But in 
the trial below, man should recognize education for 
heaven.' In a word, I would draw somewhat more 
downwai-d ber fancy, raise somewhat more upward 
your reason. Take my advice then — Pray! Your 
mental system needs the support of prayer in order to 
preserve its balance. In the embaiTassment and con- 
fusion of your senses, clearness of perception will come 
with habitual and tranquil confidence in Him who alike 
rules the universe and reads the heart. I only say 
here what has been said much better before by a 
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reasoiier in whom all students of Nature recognizo a 
guide. J see on your table the very volume of Bacon 
which contains the passajre I conimead to your reflec- 
tion. Here it is. Listen : ' Take an example of a do^, 
and mark what a g^enerosity and courag^e he will put on 
when he finds himself maintained by a man who, to 
him, is instead of a God, . or melior nalura, whicb 
courage is manifestly such as that creature without 
that confidence of a better nature than his own, could 
never attain. So man, when he resteth and assureth 
himself upon Divine protection and favor, gathereth a 
force and faith which human nature could not obtain.' * 
You are silent, but your gesture tells me your doubt — 
a doubt which your heart, so femininely tender, will 
Eot speak aloud lest you shodci rob the old man of a 
hope with which your strength of manhood dispenses — 
you doubt the efficacy of prayer! Pause and reflect, 
bold but candid inquirer into the laws of that guide you 
call Nature. If there were no efficacy in prayer — if 
prayer were as mere an illusion of superstitious phan- 
tasy as aught against which your reason now struggles 
— do you think that Nature herself would have mode it 
amongst the most common and facile of all her dictates? 
Do you believe that if there really did not exist that tie 
between Man and his Maker — that link between life here 

^ Bacon's Essay on Atheism. Tha- quotation ia made trith. 
admirftble felicity and force by Dr. Whewoll, page 378 of Bridge- 
■water Treatise- on Astronomy and General Pliysics considered 
irltli reference to Natural Theology. 
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and life hereafter which is fonad ia ivhat we call Soul, 
alone — that wherever yon look through the universe, 
you would hehold a child at prayer ? Nature inculcates 
nothing that is superfluous. Nature does not impel the 
leviathan or the lion, the eagle or the moth, to pray; 
she impels only man. Why? Because man only has 
soul, and Soul seeks to commune with the Everlasting, 
as a fountain struggles up to its source. Burn your 
book. It would found you a reputation for learning and 
intellect and courage, I allow; but learning and intel- 
lect and courage wasted against a truth — like spray 
against a rock! A truth valuable to the world, the 
world will never part with. You will not injure the 
truth, but you will mislead and may destroy many, 
whose best security is in the truth which you so 
eruditely insinuate to be a fable. Soul and Hereafter 
are the heritage of all men ; the humblest journeyman 
in those streets, the pettiest trader behind those 
counters, has in those beliefs his prerogatives of 
royalty. Ton would dethrone and embrute the lords 
of the earth by your theories. For my part, having 
given the greater part of my life to the study and 
analysis of facts, I would rather be the author of the 
tritest homily, or the baldest poem, that inculcated that 
imperishable essence of the soul to which I have neither 
scalpel nor probe, than be the founder of the subtlest 
school, or the framer of the loftiest verse, that robbed 
my fellow-men of their faith in a spirit that eludes the 
dissecting-If nife — in a being that escapes the grave- 
II. — i 
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digger, Jjurn your book — Accept This Book instead; 
Head and Pray." 

He placed Lis Bible in my hand, embraced me, and, 
an hour afterwards, the old man and the child left my 
hearth solitary once more. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

That night, as I sat in my study, very thoughtful 
and very mournfu], I revolved all that Julius Faber had 
said ; and the impression his words had produced became 
gi-adually weaker and weaker, as my reason, naturally 
combative, rose up ivith all the replies which my phi- 
losophy suggested. No ; if my imagination had really 
seduced and betrayed me into monstrous credulities, it 
was clear that the hest remedy to such morbid tendencies 
towards the Superstitious was in the severe exercise of 
the faculties most opposed to Superstition — in the 
culture of pure reasoning — in the science of absolute 
fact. Accordingly, I placed before me the very book 
which Julius Faber had advised me to burn ; I forced 
all my powers of mind to go again over the passages 
which contained the doctrines that his admonilion had 
censured ; and before daybreak, I had stated the sub- 
stance of his argument, and the logical reply to it, in an 
elaborate addition to my chapter on " Sentimental Phi- 
losophers." "While thus rejecting the purport of his 
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parting counsels, I embodied in another portion of my 
work his views on my own "illusions," and as here my 
common sense was in concord with his, I disposed of 
all my own previous doubts in an addition to my 
favorite chapter "On the Cheats of the Imagination." 
Aod when the pen dropped from my hand, and the day- 
star gleamed tbrough the window, my heart escaped 
ftom the labor of my mind, and flew back to the image 
of Lilian. The pride of the philosopher died out of 
me, the sorrow of the man reigned supreme, and I 
shrank from the coining of the suti, despondent. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Not till the law had completed its proceedings, and 
satisfied the public mind as to the murder of Sir Philip 
Derval, were the remains of the deceased consigned to 
the family mausoleum. The funeral was, as may be 
supposed, strictly private, and when it was over, the 
excitement, caused by an event so tragical and singular, 
subsided. New topics engaged the public talk, aad — 
in my presence, at least — the delicate consideration due 
to one whose na.mo had been so painfully mixed up in 
the dismal story, forbore a topic ivhich I could not be 
expected to bear without distressful emotion, Mrs. 
Ashloigh I saw frequently at ray own house ; she 
honestly confessed that Lilian had not shown that grief 
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at the cancelling of our engagement which would alone 
justify Mrs. Ashleigh in asking me again to see her 
daughter, and retract my conclusions against our union. 
She said that Lilian was quiet, not uncheerful, never 
spoke of me or Margrave, but seemed absent and pre- 
occupied as before, taking pleasure in nothing that had 
been wont to please her; not in music, nor books, nor 
that tranquil pastime which women call work, and in 
which they find excuse to meditate, in idleness, their 
own fancies. She rarely stirred out — even in the 
garden ; when she did, her eyes seemed to avoid the 
house in which Margrave had lodged, and her steps the 
old favorite haunt by the Monks' Well. She would 
remain silent for long hours together, but the silence 
did not appear melancholy. For the rest, her health 
was more than usually good. Still, Mrs. Ashleigh per- 
sisted in her belief that, sooner or later, Lilian would 
return to her former self — her former sentiments for me ; 
and she entreated me not, as yet, to let the world know 
that our engagement was broken off. "For if," said 
she, with good sense, " if it should prove not to be 
broken off, only suspended, and afterwards happily 
renewed, there will be two stories to tell when no story 
be needed. Besides, I should dread the effect on Lilian, 
if offensive gossips babbled to her on a matter that 
would excite so much curiosity as the rupture of an 
union in which our neighbors have taken so general an 
interest." 
I had no reason to refuse acquiescence in Mrs. Ash- 
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leigh's request, but I did not share in her hopes ; I felt 
that the fair prospects of my life were blasted ; I could 
neper love another — never wed another; I resigned 
myself to a solitary hearth, rejoiced, at least, that Mar- 
grave had not revisited Mrs. Ashleigh's — had not, 
indeed, reappeared in the town. He was still staying 
with Strahan, who told me that hia guest had ensconced 
himself in Forman's old study, and amused himself with 
reading — though not for long at a time — the curious 
old books and manuscripts found m the libiary, or 
climbing trees like a schoolboy and familiaiizing him- 
self with the deer and the cattlt, which i\ould group 
round him quite tame, and feed fiom hi" hand Was 
this the description of a criminal ? But if Sir Phihp's 
assertion were really true; if the criminal were man 
without soul ; if without soul, man would have no con- 
science, never be troubled by repentance, and the vague 
dread of a future world — why, then, should not the 
criminal bo gay despite his crimes a- the white hear 
gambols as friskly after his meal en human flesh ? 
These questions would haunt me de'spite nn determi- 
nation to accept as the vijjht solution of all mar* els the 
construction put on my niiiative b\ Juhus Paber. 

Days passed ; I saw and heard nothing of Margrave. 
I began half to hope that, in the desultory and rapid 
changes of mood and mind which characterized hia 
restless nature, he had forgotten my existence. 

One morning I went out early on my rounds, when 
I met Strahan unexpectedly. 
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"I was in search of you," he said, "for more than 
one person has toM me that you are looking ill and 
jaded. So you are ! Aad the town now is hot and 
unhealthy. You must come to Dervnl Court for a week 
or so. You can ride into town every day to see your 
patients. Don't refuse. Margrave, who is still with 
me, sends all kind messages, and bade me say that he 
entreats yon to come to the house at which he also is a 
guest ! " 

I started. What had the Sein-Laca required of me, 
and obtained to that condition my promise ? " If you 
are asked to the house at which I also ora a guest, you 
will come ; you will meet and converse with lae as 
guest speaks to guest in the house of a host !" Was 
this one of the coincidences which my reason was bound 
to accept as coincidences, and nothing more f Tut, tutt 
Was I returning again to my "hallucinations?" Grant- 
ing that Paber and common sense were in the right, 
what was this Margrave ? A man to whose friendship, 
acuteness, and energy I was under the deepest obliga- 
tions — to whom I was indebted for active services tbat 
had saved my life from a serious danger, acquitted my 
honor of a hon-ible suspicion. "I thank you," I said to 
Strahan, " I will come ; not, indeed, for a week, hut, at 
all events, for a day or two." 

" That's right ; I will call for you in the carriage at 
six o'clock. You will have done your day's work by 
then?" 

" Yes ; I will so arrange." 
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On our way to Derval Court that evening, Stralian 
talked much about Margrave, of whom, nevertheless, 
he seemed to be growing weary. 

"His high spirits are too much for one," said he; 
"and then so restless — so incapable of sustained quiet 
conversation. And, clever though he is, he can't help 
me in the least about the new house I shall build. He 
has no notion of construction, I don't thinlt he could 
build a harn." 

"I thought you did not like to demolish the old house, 
and would content yourself with pulling down tlic more 
ftneient part of it?" 

" True. At first it seemed a pity to destroy so hand- 
some a mansion; but you see, since poor Philip's 
manuscript, on which he set such store, has been too 
mutilated, I fear, to allow me to effect his wish with 
regard to it, I think I ought, at least, scrupidously to 
obey his other whims. And, besides, I don't linow, 
there are odd noises about the old bouse. I don't 
believe ia haunted houses, still there is something 
dreary ia strange sounds at the dead of night, even if 
made by rats, or winds through decaying rafters. You, 
I remember at college, had a taste for architecture, and 
can draw plans. I wish to follow out Sir Philip's 
design, but on a smaller scale, and with more attention 
to comfort." 

Thus he continued to run on, satisfied to find me a 
silent and attentive listener. We arrived at the mansion 
an hour before sunset, the westering light shining full 
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against the many windows cased in mouldering pilas- 
ters, and malEing the general dilapidation of the old 
place yet more moiirufulJy evident. 

It was but a few minutes to the dinner-hour. I went 
up at OQce to the room appropriated to me— not the 
one I had before occupied. Strahan had already got 
together a new establishment. I was glad to find in 
the servant who attended me an old acquaintance. He 
had been in my own employ when I first settled at 

L , and left me to get married. He and his wife 

were both in Strahan's service. He spoke warmly of 
his new master and his contentment with his situation, 
while he unpacked my carpet-bag and assisted me to 
change my dress. But the chief object of his talk and 
bis praise was Mr. Margrave, 

" Such a bright young gentleman, like the first fine 
day in May ! " 

Wben I entered the drawing-room, Mai^rave and 
Strahan were both there. The former was blithe and 
genial, as usual, in his welcome. At dinner, and during 
the whole evening till we retired severally to ouv own 
rooms, he was the principal talker; recounting incidents 
of travel, always very loosely stmng together, jesting, 
good-hum ore dly enough, at Strahan's sudden hobby for 
building, then putting questions to me about mutual 
acquaintances, but never waiting for an answer; and 
every now and then, as if at random, startling us with 
some brilliant aphorism, or some suggestion drawn from 
abstract science or unfamiliar erudition. The whole 
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effect was sparkling, but I could well understand that, 
if long continued, it would become oppressive. TLo 
soul has need of pauses of repose — intervals of escape, 
not only from the flesh, but even from the mind. A 
man of the loftiest intellect will experience times when 
mere intellect not only fatigues him, but amidst its most 
original conceptions, amidst its proudest trinmphs, has 
a something trite and commonplace compared with one 
of those vague intimations of a spiritual destiny wbieh 
are not within the ordinary domain of reason ; and, 
gazing abstractedly into space, will leave suspended 
some problem of severest thought, or uncompleted some 
golden palace of imperial poetry, to indnlgo in hazy 
reveries, that do not differ from those of an innocent, 
quiet child I The soul has a long road to travel— from 
time through eternity. It demands its halting hours of 
contemplation. Contemplation is serene. But with 
such wants of an immortal, immaterial spirit, Margrave 
had no fellowship, no sympathy ; aod for myself, I need 
scarcely add that the lines I have just traced I should 
not have written at the date at which my narrative has 
now arrived. 
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CHAPTER. XLI5 



I HAD uo case that necessitated my return to L 

the following day, The earlier hours of the forenoon I 
devoted to Strahan and his building plans. Margrave 
flitted in and out of the room, fitfully as an April sun- 
beam, sometimes flinging himself on a sofa, and reading 
for a few minutes one of the volumes of the ancient 
mystics, in which Sir Philip's library was so rich. I 
resaember it was a volume of Proclus. He read that 
crabbed and difficult Greet with a fluency that surprised 
me, "I picked up the ancient Greek," said he, "years 
ago, in learning the modern." But the book soon tired 
him ; then he would come and disturb us, archly enjoy- 
ing Strahan's peevishness of interi'uption; then he 
would throw open the window and leap down, chanting 
one of his wild, savage airs ; and in another moment he 
was half hid under the drooping boughs of a broad lime- 
tree, amidst the antlers of deer that gathered fondly 
round him. In the afternoon my host was called away 
to attend some visitors of importance, and I found 
myself on the sward before the house, right in view of 
the mausoleum and alone with Margrave. 

I turned my eyes from that dumb House of Death 
wherein rested the corpse of the last lord of the soil, 
so strangely murdered, with a strong desire to speak 
out to Margrave the doubts respecting himself that 
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tortured mo. But — setting aside the promise to the 
contrary, which I had given, or dreamed I had given, to 
the Luminous Shadow — to fulfil this desire would have 
been impossible — impossible to any one gazing on that 
radiant, youthful face 1 I think I see him now as I saw 
bim then; a white doe, that even my presence could 
not scare away from bim, clung lovingly to his side, 
looking up at bim with her soft eyes. He stood there 
like the incarnate principle of mythological sensuous 
life. I have before applied to him that illustration; let 
the repetition be pardoned. Impossible, I repeat it, to 
say to that creature, face to face, " Art thou the master 
of demoniac arts, and the instigator of secret murder?" 
As if from redundant happiness within himself, he was 
humming, or rather cooing, a strain of music, so sweet, 
so wildly sweet, and so unlike the music one hears from 
tutored lips in crowded rooms 1 I passed my hand 
over my forehead in bewilderment and awe. 

" Are there," I said, unconsciously — " are there, 
indeed, such prodigies in natare?" 

" Nature 1 " he cried, catching up the word ; " talk to 
me of nature ! Talk of her, the wondrous, blissful 
mother 1 Mother I may well call her. I am her 

spoiled child, her darliog But oh, to die, ever to 

die, ever to lose sight of nature I — -to rot, senseless, 
whether under these turfs or within those dead walls — " 

I could not resist the answer. 

" Like yon mui-dered man ! murdered, and by whom f " 

" By wliom ? I thought that whs clenrly proved." 
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"The hand was proved; what influeneo moved the 
hand F" 

" Tush ! the poor wretch spoke of a Demon. Who 
can tellf Nature herself is a grand destroyer. Sec 
that pretty bird, in its heak a writhing worml All 
Nature's children live to take life ; none, indeed, so 
lavishly as man. "What hecatombs sla,ughtered, not to 
satisfy the irresistible sting of hunger, but for the wan- 
ton ostentation of a feast, which he may scarcely taste, 
or for the mere sport that he finds in destroying. We 
speak with dread of the beasts of prey : what beast of 
prey is so dire a ravager as man? — so cruel and so 
treacherous ? Look at yon flock of sheep, bred and 
fattened for the shambles ; and this hind that I caress, 
— if I were the park-keeper, and her time for my bullet 
had come, would you think her life was the safer 
because, in my own idle whiEi, I had tamed her to 
trust to the band raised to slay her ?" 

" It is true," said I — "a grim truth. Nature, on the 
surfaoe so loving and so gentle, is full of terror in her 
deeps when our thought descends into their abyss!" 

Strahan now Joined ua with a party of country 
visitors. 

"Margrave is the man to show you the beauties of 
this park," said he. "Margrave knows every bosk and 
dingle, twisted old thorn-ti-ee, or opening glade, in its 
intricate, undulating ground." 

Margrave seemed delighted at this proposition; and 
as he led us through the park, though the way was 
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long, though the sua was fierce, no one seemed fatigued. 
For the pleasure he felt in pointing out detached beau- 
ties wbieh escaped an ordinary eye was contagious. 
He did not talk aa talks the poet or the painter : but at 
some lovely effect of light amongst the tremulous 
leaves, some sudden glimpse of a sportive rivulet below, 
he would halt, point it out to us iu silence, and with a 
kind of childJilie ecstasy in his own bright face, that 
seemed to reflect the life and the bliss of the blithe 
summer-day itself. 

Thus seen, ali my doubts in his dark, secret nature 
faded away — all my horror, ail my hate ; it was impos- 
sible to resist the charm that breathed round him, not 
to feel a tender, affectionate yearning towards bim as 
to some fair, happy child. Well might he call himself 
the Darling of Nature. Was he not the mysterious 
liiceness of that awful Motber, beautiful as Apollo in 
one aspect, direful as Typhon iu another? 



CHAPTER L. 

"What a strange-looking cane you have, sir!" said a 
little girl, who was one of the party, and who had en- 
twined her arm round Margrave's. " Let me look at it." 

" Tes," said Strahan : "that cane, or rather walking- 
staff, is worth looking at. Margrave bought it in Egypt, 
and declares that it is very ancient." 
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This stiiff seemed constriicted from a reed : looked at, 
it seemed light, in the hand it felt heavy ; it was of a 
pale, faded yellow, wrought with Mack rings at equal 
distances, and grsivea with half- obi iterated characters 
that seemed hieroglyphic. I remembered to have seen 
Mai^-ave with it before, but I had never noticed it with 
any attention until now, when it was passed from hand 
to hand. At the bead of the cane there was a large, 
unpolished stone of a dark blue. 

" le this a pebble or a jewel ?" a,sked one of the party, 
" I cannot tell you its name or nature," said Mar- 
grave, " but it is aaid to cure the bite of serpents,* and 
has other supposed virtues — a talisman, ia short, 

* The following ttesoription of a stone at Corfu, celebrated as 
an antidote to tke venom of the serpent's bite, ivas given to me 
\>j an eminent aeholav and legal functionary in that island ; — 

"Descbiption 0! THE Blub Stonb. — TUs Btone ia of an OTsl 
shape, one and two-tenths inches long, seven-tentlis inches broad, 
three-tenths inches thick, and, hming been broken formerly, is 
now set in gold. 

"When a person is bitten by a poisonous snake, tie bite must 
be opened by a cut of a lancet oi- razor longways, and the atone 
applied witiin twenty-four hours. The stone then attaches itself 
firmly to ihe wound, and when it has done its office falls off; the 
cure is then complete. The stone must then be thrown into milk, 
whereupon it vomits the poison it has absorbed, which remains 
green on the top of fhe milk, and the stone is then again lit 

3 been from time immemorial in the family of 



Ventura, of Corfu, a house of Italian origin, and is 

BO that peasants immediately apply for its aid. Its Tirtue has 

not been impaired by the fracture. Its nature or composition is 

unknown. 
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He here placed the staff in my hacds, and bade me 
look at it with care. Then he changed the conversa- 
tion and renewed the way, leaving the staff with me, 
till, suddenly, I forced it hack on him. I could not 
have explained why, but its touch, as it warmed in my 
clasp, seemed to send through my whole frame a singu- 
lar thrill, and a sensation as if I no longer felt my own 
weight — as if I walked on air. 

Our rambles came to a close ; the visitors went away ; 
I re-entered the house through the sash-window of 
Forman's study ; Margrave threw bis hat and staff on 
the table, and amused himself with examining minutely 
the tracery on the maatel-piece. Strahan and myself 
left him thus occupied, and, going into the adjoining 
library, resumed our task of examining the plans for the 
new house, I continued to draw outlines and sketches 

pents, tte stono waa applied to one, who reooveveil; but the 
other, for whom it could not be used, died. 

" It neter failed but once, and thea it was applied after the 
twe Ely-four hours. 

" Its color ia so ctark na not to be disUnguieheil from black. 

"P. M. COLQUHOUN. 

"Corfu, 7th Noy., 1860." 

Sh- Emerson Tennent, in his popular and excellent work on 
Ceylon, giyea an aeoount of "snake stonee " apparently similur 
to tha one at Corfu, escept that they are "intenaely black and 
highly polished," and which are uppUed, in much the same man- 
ner, to tha wouuda inflicted by the oobrft-eapella. 

Query, — Might it not be worth while to ascertain tbe ohemioal 
properties of these atones, and, if Ihey be efBoacious in the 
eitraction of venom conveyed by a bite, might they not be na 
suocessf\il if applied to the bite of a mad dog as to that of a 
eobi-a-oapella? 
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of various alterations, tending to simplify and contract 
Sir Philip'ts general design. Margrave soon joined us, 
and, this time, toolt his seat patiently beside our table, 
watching me use ruler and compass with unwonted 
attention. 

" I wioii I could draw," ho said, " but I can do noth- 
ing useful." 

"Eich men like you," said Strahan, peevishly, "can 
engage others, and are better employed in rewarding 
good artists than in malting bad drawings themselves." 

"Yes, I can employ others; and — Fenwick, when 
yon have finished with Strahan, I will ask permission 
to employ you, though without reward; the task I 
would impose will not take you a minute." 

He then threw himself back in his chair, and seemed 
to fall into a do/.e. 

The dressing-bell rang ; Strahan put away the plans 
— indeed, they were now jiretty well finished and de- 
cided on. 

Margrave wol;e up aa our host left the room, and 
drawing me towards another table in the room, placed 
before me one of his favorite mystic books, and, point- 
ing to an old woodcut, said : 

"I will ask you to copy this for me ; it pretends to 
be a fac-simile of Solomon's famous seal. I have a 
whimsical desire to have a copy of it. Zou observe two 
triangles interlaced and inserted in a circle ? — the pen- 
tacle, in shorts Yes, just so. You need not add the 
astrological characters; they are the senseless, super- 
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fluous accessories of the dreamer who wrote the book. 
But the pentaele itself has an intelligible meaning; it 
belongs to the only universal language, the langaage of 
symbol, in which all races that thin!; — around, and 
above, and below us — can establish coramunion of 
thought. If in the external universe any one conatruet- 
ive principle can be detected, it is the geometrical ; and 
in every part of the world in which magic pretends to 
a written character, I find that its hieroglyphics are 
geometrical figures. Is it not laughable that the moat 
positive of all the sciences should thus lend its angles 
and circles to the use of — what shall I call it? — the 
ignorance f — ay, that is the word — the ignorance of 
dealers in magic?" 

He took up tbe papev, on which I had ha.^tily 
described the triangles and the circle, and left the room 
chanting tbe serpent-charmer's song. 



CHAPTER LI. 

WiiEX we separated for the niglit, which we did at 
eleven o'clock, Margrave said ; 

"Good-nigbt and good-bye. I must leave you to- 
morrow, Strahan, ami before your usual hour for rising. 
I took the liberty of requesting one of your men to 

order me a chaise from L . Pardon my seeming 

abruptness, but 1 always avoid long leave-takings, and 
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I had fixed the date of my departure almost aa soou ns 
I accepted your invitation." 

"I Lave no right to complain. The place must be 
dull, indeed, to a gay yoang fellow like you. It is dull 
even to me. I am meditating flight already. Are you 

going baek to L ?" 

■ " Not even for such things as I left at my lodgings. 
When I settle somewhere and can give on address, I 
shall direct them to be sent to me. There are, I hear, 
beautiful patches of sceneiy towards the north, only 
known to pedestrian tourists. I am a good walker; 
and you know, Fenwick, that I am also a child of 
Nature. Adieu to you both ; and many thanks to you, 
Straban, for your hospitality." 

He left the room. 

"I am not sorry he is going," said Strahan, after a 
pause, and with a quick breath as if of relief. "Do 
you not feel that he exhausts one? An excess of oxy- 
gen, as you would say in a lecture." 

I was alone in my own chamber ; I felt indisposed 
for bed and for sleep ; the curious conversation I had 
held with Margrave weighed on me. In that conver- 
sation, we had indirectly touched upon the prodigies 
which I had not brought myself to speak of with frank 
courage, and certainly nothing in Margrave's manner 
had betrayed consciousness of my suspicions; on the 
contrary, the open frankness with which he evinced his 
predilection for mystic speculation, or uttered his more 
unamiable sentiments, rather tended to disarm than 
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encourage bdiof in gloomy secrets or smister powers. 
And as ho waa atiout to quit the neighborhood, be 
would not again see Lilian, not even enter the town of 

L . Was I to ascribe this relief from his presence 

to the promise of the Shadow, or was I not rather right 
in battling firmly against any grotesque illusion, a.nd 
accepting his departure as a simple proof tbat my jeal- 
ous fears had been amongst my other chimeras, and 
that, as he had realJy only visited Lilian out of friend- 
ship to me, in my peril, so he might, with his character- 
istic acuteness, have guessed my jealousy, and ceased 
his visits from a kindly motive delicately concealed ? 
And might not the same motive now have dictated the 

words which were intended to assure me that L 

contained no attractions to tempt him to return to it? 
Thus, gradually soothed and cbeered by the course to 
which my reflections led me, I continued to muse for 
hours. At length, looking at my watch, I was sur- 
prised to find it was the second bour after midnight. I 
was just about to rise from my cbair to undress, and 
secure some hours of sleep, when the well-remembered 
cold wind passed through the room, stirring the roots 
of my hair; and before me stood, against the wall, the 
Luminous Shadow- 

" Rise and follow me," said the voice, sounding much 
nearer than it had ever done before. 

And at those words I rose mechanically, and like a 
sleep-walker. 

"Take up the light," 
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I took it. 

The Sciii-Lieea glided along the iva!l towards the 
threshold, and motioned me to open the door. I did 
so. The Shadow flitted on through the corridor. I 
followed, with hushed footsteps, down a small stair into 
Porman's study. In all my subsequent proceedings, 
about to be narrated, the Shadow guided me, some- 
times by voice, sometimes by sign. I obeyed the 
guidance not only unresistingly, but without a desire 
to resist, I was unconscious either of curiosity or of 
awe — only of a calm and passive indifference, neither 
pleasurable nor painful. In this obedience, from which 
all will seemed extracted, I tool; into my hands the 
staff which I had examined the day before, and which 
lay on thfl table, just where Margrave had cast it on 
re-entering the house. I unclosed the shutter to the 
casement, lifted the sash, and, with the light in my left 
hand, the staff in my right, stepped forth into the gar- 
den. The night was still; the flame of the candle 
scarcely trembled in the air; the Shadow moved on 
before me towards the old pavilion described in an ear- 
lier part of this narrative, and of which the mouldering 
doors stood wide open. I followed the Shadow into 
the pavilion, up the crazy stair to the room above, with 
its four great, blank, unglazed windows, or rather 
arcades, north, south, east, and west. I halted on the 
middle of the floor; right before my ejes, through the 
vista made by breathless boughs, stood out from the 
moonlit air the dreary roatisoleum. Then, at the com- 
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maad conveyed to me, I placed the candle on a wooden 
settle, touched a spring in the handle of the staff, a lid 
flew back, aod I drew from the hollow, first a lamp of 
some dark bituminous substance, next a smaller slender 
wand of polished steel, of which the point was tipped 
with a translucent material, which appeared to me like 
crystal. Beading down, still obedient to the direction 
conveyed to me, I described oa the floor with the lump 
of bitumen (if I may so call it) the figure of the pen- 
tacle with the interlaced triangles, in a circle nine feet 
in diameter, just as I had drawn it for Margrave the 
eveniug before. The material used made the figure 
perceptible, in a dark color of mingled black and red. 
I apphed the flame of the candle to the circle, and 
immediately it became lambent with a low, steady 
splendor that rose about an iaeh from the floor, and 
gradually from this light there emanated a soft grey 
transparent mist and a faiat but exquisite odor, I 
stood in the midst of the circle, and within tbe circle 
also, close to my side, stood the Scin-Lteca; no longer 
reflected on the wall, but apai't from it, erect, rounded 
into more integral and distinct form, yet impalpable, 
and from it there breathed an icy air. Then lifting the 
wand, the broader end of which rested in the pahn of 
my hand, tbe two forefingers closing lightly over it in a 
line parallel with the point, I directed it towards the 
wide aperture before me, fronting the mausoleum. I 
repeated aloud, some words whispered to me in a lan- 
guage I know not: those words I would not trace on 
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tbis paper, could I remember tbem. As they came to 
a close, I heard a howl from the watch-dog in the yard 
— a dismal, lugubrious howl. Other dogs in the dis- 
tant village caught up the sound, and bayed in a dirge- 
like chorus ; and tbe howling went on louder and 
louder. Again strange words were whispered to me, 
and I repeated theio in mechanical submission; and 
when they, too, were ended, I felt the ground tremble 
beneath me, and as my eyes looked straight forward 
down the vista, that, stretching from the casement, was 
bounded by the solitary mausoleum, vague, formless 
shadows seemed to pass across the moonlight — below, 
along the swavd — above, in the air; and then sud- 
denly a teiTor, not before conceived, came upon me. 

And a third time woi'ds were whispered; but, though 
I knew no more of their meaning than I did of those 
that had preceded them, I felt a repugnance to utter 
them aloud Mutely I turned towards tbe Sein-L£eca, 
and the expression of its face was menacing and 
terrible ; my will became yet more compelled to the 
control imposed upon it, and my lips commenced the 
formula again whispered into my ear, when I heard 
distinctly a voicf of warning and of anguish, that 
innnnured " Hold !" I knew the voice ; it was Lilian's, 
I paused — I turned towards the quarter from which 
the voice had come, and in the space afar I saw the 
features, the form of Lilian. Her arms were stretched 
towards me in supplication, her countenance was deadly 
pale and anxious with uuutterable distress. The whole 
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image seemed in unisoa with the voice; — tlie loolt, the 
attitude, the gesture of one who sees another in deadly 
peril, and cries, "Beware I" 

This apparition vanished in a moment ; but that 
moment sufficed to fi'ee my mind from the constraint 
which had hefore enslaved it I dashed the wand to 
tlie ground, sprang from tiie circle, rusbed from the 
plaue. How I got into my own room I can remenilier 
not — I know not ; I have a vague reminiscence of some 
intervening wanderings, of giant trees, of shvoud-liiie 
moonlight, of the Shining Shadow and its angry aspect, 
of the blind walls and the iron door of the House of the 
Dead, of spectral images — a confused and dreary phan- 
tasmagoria. But ail I can recall with distinctness is 
the eig;ht of my own hueless face in the mirror in my 
own stili room, by the light of the white moon through 
the window ; and sinking down, I said to myself, " This, 
at least, is an hallucination or a dream !" 



CIIAPTBE, LII. 

A HEAVY sleep came over me at daybreak, but I did 
not undress or go to bed. The sun was high in the 
heavens, when, on waking, I saw the servant who had 
attended me bustling about the room. 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I am afraid I disturbed you ; 
but I have iieen three times to see if you were not 
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coming down, and I found you so soundly asleep I did 
not like to wake you. Mr. Strahan has finished break- 
fast, and gone out riding ; Mr. Margrave has loft — left 
before six o'clock." 

"Ah, he said he was going early." 

"Yes, sir; and he seemed so cross when he went. 
I could never have snpposed so pleasant a gentleman 
could put himself into such a passion !" 

"What was the matter?" 

" Why, his walking-stick could not be found ; it was 
not in the hall. He said he had left it in the study ; 
we could not find it there. At last he found it himself 
in the old summer-house, and said — I beg pardon, be 
said — ' he was sure you had taken it there : that some 
one, at all events, had been meddling with it,' How- 
ever, I am very glad it was found, since he seems to 
set such store on it." 

" Did Mr. Margrave go himself into the summer-house 
to look for it ?" 

" Yes, sir ; no one else would have thought of such 
a place : no one likes to go there, even in the day- 
time." 

"Why?" 

"Why, sir, they say it is haunted since poor Sir 
Philip's death ; and, indeed, there are strange noises in 
every part of the house. I am afraid you had a bad 
night, sir," continued the servant, with evident curiosity 
glancing towards the bed, which I had not pressed, and 
towards the evening-dress, which, while be spoke, I was 
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rapidly changing for that which I habitually wore in the 
morning. " I hope you did not feel yourself ill ?" 

"No, I but it seems I fell asleep in my chair." 

" Did you hear, sir, how the dogs howled about 
two o'clock in the morning? They woke me. Very 
frightful I" 

" The moon was at her full. Dogs will bay at the 
mooQ." 

I felt relieved to think that I ehould not find Strahaa 
in the breakfast- room, and hastening through the cere- 
mony of a meal which I scarcely touched, I went out 
into the park unobserved, and creeping round the copses 
and into tLe neglected gardens, made my way to the 
pavilion. I mounted the staira — I looked on the floor 
of the upper room ; yes, there still was the black figure 
of the pentacle — the circle. So, then, it was not a 
dream 1 Till then I had doubted. Or, might it not still 
be so far a dream, that I had walked in my sleep, and 
with an imagination preoccupied by my conversations 
with Margi-ave — by the hieroglyphics on the staff I had 
handled — by the very figure associated with super- 
stitious practices which I had copied from some weird 
book at his request — by all the strange impressions 
previously stamped on my mind; — might 1 not, in 
truth, have carried thitLer iu sleep the staff, described 
the circle, and all the rest been but visionary delusion ? 
Surely — surely, so common sense and so Julius Paber 
would interpret the riddles that perplexed me 1 Be that 
as it may, my first thought was to efface the marks on 
II. — e 
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the floor. I found this easier than I had vGiitnred to 
hope. I rubbed the circle and the pentacle away from 
the boards with the sole of my foot, leaving but an 
undistinguishable smudge behind. I know not why, 
but I felt the more nervously anxious to remove all such 
evidences of my nocturnal visit to that room, because 
Margrave had so openly gone thither to seek for the 
staff, and had so rudely named me to the servant as 
having meddled with it. Might he not awake some 
suspicion against me? Suspicion, what of? I knew 
not, but I feared I 

The healthful air of day gradually nerved my spinta 
and relieved my thoughts. But the place had become 
hateful to mo. I resolved not to wait for Strahan'a 

return, but to walk back to L , and leave a message 

for my host. It was sufficient excuse that I could not 
longer absent myself from my patients; accordingly, I 
gave directions to have the few thing.? which I had 
brought with me sent to my house by any servant who 

might be going to L , and was soon pleased to find 

myself outside the park-gates and on the high-road 

I had not gone a mile before I met Sirahan on horse- 
back. He received my apologies for not waiting his 
return to bid him farewell, without observation, and, 
dismounting, led his horse and walked beside me on 
my road, I saw that there was something on his 
mind; at last he said, looking down : 

"Did you hear the dogs howl last night?" 

" Yes ! the full moon 1" 
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"You were awake, then, at the time. Did you hear 
any other sound ? Did you see anything ?" 

" What should I hear or see ?" 

Strahan was silent for some moments ; then he said, 
with great seriousuesa : 

"I could not sleep when I went to bed last night; I 
felt feverish and restless. Somehow or other, Mar- 
grave got into my head, mixed up in some strange way 
with Sir Philip Derval. I heard the dogs howl, and, 
at the same time, or rather a few minutes later, I felt 
the whole house tremble, as a frail corner-house in 
London seems to tremble at night when a carriage is 
driven past it. The howling had then ceased, and 
ceased as suddenly as it had begun. I felt a vague 
superstitious alarai ; I got up, and went to my window, 
which was unclosed (it is my habit to sleep with my 
windows open) — the moon was very bright — and I 
saw, I declare I saw, along the green alley that leads 

from the old part of the house to the mausoleum 

No, I will not say what I saw or believed I saw — you 
would ridicule me, and justly. But, whatever it might 
be, on the earth without or in the fancy within my 
brain, I ivas so terrified, that I rushed hack to my bed, 
and buried my face in my pillow. I would have coaie 
to you ; but I did not dare to stir, I have been riding 
hard ail the morning in order to recover my nerves. 
But I dread sleeping apain under that roof, and now 
that you and Margrave leave me, I shall go this very 
day to London. I hope oil that I have told you is 
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no bad sign of any coming disease; blood to the 
head, eh ?" 

" No; but imagination overstrained can produce 
wondrous effects, You do right to change the scene. 
Go to London at once, amuae yourself, and " 

" Not return, till the old house is razed to the 
ground. That is my resolve. You approve ? That's 
well. All success to you, Fenwick. I will canter back 
and get my portmanteau ready and the carriage out, in 
time for the five o'clock train." 

So then he, too,, had seen — what? I did not dare 
and I did not desire to ask him. But he, at least, was 
not walking in his sleep! Did we both dream, or 
neither? 



CHAPTEK LIII, 

Ththe is an instance of the absorhing tyranny of 
every-day life which must have struck all such of my 
readers as have ever experienced one of those portents 
which are so at variance with every-day life, that the 
ordinary epithet bestowed on them is "supernatural." 

And be my readers few or many, there will he no 
small proportion of thom to whom, once, at least in the 
course of their existence, a something strange and eirie 
has occurred — a something which perplexed and baf- 
fled rational conjecture, and struck on those chorda 
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wbich vibrate to superstition. It may iiavu been only 
a dream unaccountably verified — an undeflnable pre- 
sentiment or forewarning; but up from sucii slighter 
and vaguer toliens of the realm of marvel — up to the 
portents of ghostly apparitions or haunted chamliers, I 
believe that the greater number of persons amved at 
middle age, however instructed the class, however 
civilized the land, however ekeptieai the period, to 
which they belong, have either in themselves expe- 
rienced, or heard recorded by intimate associates whose 
veracity tliey accept as indisputable in all ordinary 
transactions of life — phenomena which are not to be 
solved by the wit that mocks them, nor, perhaps, 
always aud entirely, to the contentment of the reason 
or the piiilosophy that explains them away. Such 
phenomena, I say, are infinitely more numerous than 
would appear from the instances currently quoted and 
dismissed with a jest ; for few of those who have wit- 
nessed them are i3isposed to own it, and they who only 
hear of them through others, however trustworthy, 
would not impugn their character for common sense by 
professing a belief to which common sense is a merci- 
less persecutor. But he who reads my assertion in the 
quiet of his own room will, perhaps, pause, ransack his 
memory, and find there, in some dark corner, which he 
excludes from "the babbling and remorseless day," a 
pale recollection that proves the assertion not untrue. 

And it is, I say, an instance of the absorbing tyranny 
of every-day life, that whenever some such startling 
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ineitlent disturlis its regular tenor of thought and occu- 
pation, that same every-day Ufe hastens to hury in its 
sands the object which has troubled its surface; the 
morf unaccountable, the more prodigious has been the 
phenomena which has scared and s^tounded us, the 
more, with involuntary effort, the mind seeks to rid 
itself of an enigma which might disease the reason that 
tries to solve it. We go about our mundane business 
■with renewed avidity, we feel the necessity of proving 
to ourselves that we are still sober, practical men, and 
refuse to be unfitted for the world which we know, by 
unsolicited visitations from worlds into which every 
glimpse is soon lost amidst shadows. And it amazes 
us to think how soon such incidents, though not 
actually forgott«n, though they can be recalled — ani3 
recalled too vividly for health — at our will, are, never- 
theless, thrust, as it were, out of the mind's sight as we 
cast into lumber-rooms the crutches and splints that 
remind us of a broken limb which has recovered its 
strength and tone. It is a felicitous peculiarity in our 
organization, which ail members of my profession will 
have noticed, how soon, when a bodily pain is once 
past, it becomes erased from the recollection — how 
soon and how invariably the mind refuses to linger 
over and recall it. Ko man freed an hour before from 
a raging toothache, the rack of a neuralgia, seats him- 
self in his arm-chair to recollect and ponder upon the 
anguish he has undergone. It is the same with certain 
affliction,? of the mind — not with those that strike on 
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oiiv affections, or blast our fortunes, overahadoiviDg our 
whole future with a sense of loss; bat where a trouble 
or calamity has been an accident, an episode in our 
wonted life, where it affects ourselves alone, where it is 
attended with a sense of shame and humiliation, where 
the pain of recalling it seems idle, and if indulged 
would almost madden us — agonies of that kind we do 
not brood over as we do over the death or falsehood of 
beloved friends, or the train of events bj w hich w e are 
reduced from wealth to penury. J*o one foi instance, 
who has escaped from a shipwreck fiuin the bimli. of a 
precipice, from the Jaws of a tiger, spends 1 is days and 
nights in reviving his terroi's past, re miaifiumg dangers 
not to occur again, or if they do occui from w hich the 
experience undergone can suggest no additional safe- 
guards. The caiTent of our life, indeed, like that of the 
rivers, is most rapid in the midmost channel, where all 
streams are alike comparatively slow in the depth and 
along the shores in which each life, as each river, has a 
character peculiar to itself. And hence, those who 
would sail wilh the tide of the world, as those who sail 
with the tide of a river, hasten to take the middle of 
the stream, as those who sail against the tide are found 
clinging to the shore. I returned to my habitual duties 
and avocations with renewed energy ; I did not suffer 
my thoughts to dwell on the dreary wonders that had 
haunted me, from the evening I first met Sir Philip 
Derval to the moming on which I had quitted the 
house of his heir: whether realities or hallucinations, 
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no guess of mine could unravel such marvels, and no 
prudence of mine guard me against their repetition. 
But I bad no fear that they would be repeated, any 
more than the man who had gone through shipwreck, 
or the hair-breadth escape from a fall down a glacier, 
feare again to be found in a similar peril. Margrave 
had departed, whither I knew not, and, with his depar- 
ture, ceased all sense of his influence. A certain calm 
within me, a tranquillizing feeling of relief, seemed to 
me like a pledge of permanent delivery. 

But that which did accompany and haunt me, through 
all my occupations and pursuits, was the melancholy 
remembrance of the 5ove I had lost in Lilian. I heard 
from Mrs. Ashleigh, who still frequently visited me, that 
her daughter seemed much in the same quiet state of 
mind — perfectly reconciled to our separation — seldom 
mentioning my name — if mentioning it, with indiffer- 
ence ; the only thing remarkable in her state was her 
aversion to all society, and a kind of lethargy that would 
come over her, often in tbe daytime. She would sud- 
denly fall into sleep and so remain for hours, but a sleep 
that seemed very serene and tranquil, and from which 
she awoke of herself. She kept mnch within her own 
room, and always retired to it when visitors were an- 
nounced. 

Mrs, Ashleigh began reluctantly to relinquish the per- 
suasion she had so long and so obstinately maintained, 
that this state of feeling towards myself — and, indeed, 
this general change in Lilian — was but temporary and 
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abnormal; she began to allow that it was best to drop 
all thoughts of arenewed engagement — afuture union. 
I proposed to see Lilian in her presence and in my pro- 
fessional capacity ; perhaps some physical cause, espe- 
cially for this lethargy, might be detected and removed. 
Mrs. Ashleigh owned to me that the idea had occuiTed 
to herself; she had sounded Lilian upon it; but her 
daughter had so resolutely opposed it — had said with 
so quiet a firmness " that all being over between us, a 
visit from me would be unwelcome and painful ;" that 
Mrs. Ashleigh felt that an interview thus deprecated, 
would only confirm estrangement. One day, in calling, 
sbe asked my advice whether it would not be better to 
try the effect of change of air and scene, and, in some 
other place, some other medical opinion might be taken ? 
I approved of this suggestion with unspeakable sadness. 

"And," said Mrs. Ashleigh, sheddiug tears, "if that 
experiment prove unsuccessful, I will write and let yoo 
know; and we must then consider what to say to the 
world as a reason why the marriage is broken off. I 
can render this more easy by staying away. I will not 

return to L till the matter has ceased to be the topic 

of talk, and at a distance any excuse will be less ques- 
tioned, and seem more natural. But still^stiil — let 
us hope still." 

" Have you one ground for hope ?" 

"Perhaps so; but you will think it very frail and 
fallacious." 

" Xame it, and let mc judge." 
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" One night — in which you were on a visit to Derval 
Court — " 

"Ay, that night." 

" Lilian woke me by a loud cry {she sleeps in the 
next room to me, and the door was left open) ; I has- 
tened to her bedside in alarm ; she was asleep, but 
appeared extremely agitated and convulsed. She kept 
calling on your name, in a tone of passionate fondness, 
but as if in great terror. She criei], ' Do not go, Allen ? 
— do not go I — you know not what you brave ! — what 
you do !' Then she rose in hev bed, clasping her hands. 
Her face was set and rigid ; I tried to awate her, but 
could not. After a little time, she breathed a deep sigh, 
and murmured, 'Allen, Alien 1 dear love I did you not 
hear? — did you not see me? What could thus baffle 
matter and traverse space hut love and soul ? Can you 
still doubt me, Allen? — doubt that I love you now, 
shall love you evermore ? — yonder, yonder, as here 
below? She then sank back on her pillow, weeping, 
and then I woke her.' " 

"And what did she say on waking ?" 

"She did not remember what she had dreamed, 
except that she had passed through some great terror ; 
but added, with a vague smile, ' It is all over, and I feel 
happy now.' Then she turned round and fell asleep 
again, but quietly as a child, the tears dried, the smile 
resting." 

" Go, my dear friend, go ; take Lilian from this place 
as soon as you can ; divert her mind with fresh scenes. 
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I Lope! — I do hope! Let me know where you fix 
yourself. I will seize a holiday — I need one ; I will 
arrange as to my patients — I will como to the same 
place ; she need not know of it — but I must be by to 
watch, to hear your news of her. Heaven bless you 
for what you have said! I hope!— I do hope!" 



CHAPTER LIV, 

Some days after, I received a few lines from Mrs. 
Ashleigh. Her arrangements for departure were made. 
TJiey were to start the next morning. She had fixed 
on going into the north of Devonsbire, and staying 
some weeks either at Ilfracombc or Lynton, whichever 
place Lilian preferi'ed. She would write as soon as 
they were settled, 

I was up at my usual, early hour the next morning. 
I resolved to go out towards Mrs. Ashleigh's house, 
and wateh, unnoticed, where I might, perhaps, catcli a 
glimpse of Lilian as the carriage that would convey her 
to the railway passed my hiding-place. 

I was looking impatiently at the clock ; it was yet 
two hours before the train by which Mrs. Ashleigh pro- 
posed to leave. A loud ring at my bell ! I opened the 
door. Mrs. Ashleigh rushed in, falling on my breast. 

"Lilian! Lilian!" 

"Heavens! What has happened?" 
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"She has left — she 
Alien I how ? — whither 

"Come in — compose yourself — tell me all — clenrly, 
quickly. Lilian gone ? — gone away? Impossible 1 
She must be hid somewhere in the house — the garden; 
she, perhaps, did not like the journey. She may Lave 
crept to some young friend's bouse. But I talk when 
you should tdk: tell me all." 

Little enough to tell I Lilian had seemed unusually 
cheerful the night before, and pleased at the thought of 
the excursion Mothei and daughter retired to rest 
early : Mrs. Ashleigh =iaw Lilian sleeping quietly before 
she herself went to bed She woke betimes in the 
morning, dres'ied herself went into the next room to 
call Lilian — Lilian was not there. No suspicion of 
flight occurred to hei Perhaps her daughter might be 
up already, and gone dow natairs, remembering some- 
thing she might wish to pack and take with her on the 
journey. Mrs, Ashleigh was confirmed in this idea 
when she noticed that her owu room door was left open. 
She went downstairs, met a maidservant in the hall, 
who told her, with alarm and surprise, that both the 
street and garden doors were found unclosed. No one 
had seen Lilian, Mrs. Ashleigh now became seriously 
uneasy. On remounting to her daughter's room, she 
missed Lilian's bonnet and mantle. The house and 
garden were both searched in vain. There could be no 
doubt that Lilian had gone — must have stolen noise- 
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lessly at night llirougli her motlier's room, and let her- 
self oat of the house and through the garden. 

" Do you think she could have received any letter, 
any message, any visitor unknown to you ?" 

"I cannot think it. Why do you ask? Oh, Allen, 
you do not believe there is any accomplice in tbis dis- 
appearance ! Ko, you do aot believe it. But my child's 
honor I What will the world think?" 

Not for the world cared I at that moment. I could 
think only of Lilian, and mthout one suspicion that 
imputed blame to her. 

"Be quiet, he silent; perhaps she has gone on some 
visit, and will retarn. Meanwhile, leave inquiry to me." 



CHAPTER LY. 

It seemed incredible that Lilian could wander far 
without being observed. I soon ascertained that she 
had not gone away by the railway — by any public con- 
veyance — had hired no carriage; she must therefore 
be still in the town, or have left it on foot. The greater 
part of the day was consumed in unsuccessful inquiries, 
and faint hopes that she would return ; meanwhile, the 
news of her disappearance had spread ; how could such 
news fail to do so? 

An acquaintance of mine met me under the archway 
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of Monks' Gate. He wrung; my hand, and looked at 
rae with great compassion. 

" I fear," said he, " that we were all deceived in that 
young Margrave. He seemed so well conducted, in 

spite of his lively manners. But " 

"But what?" 

" Mrs. Asbleigh was, perhaps, imprudent to admit him 
into her house so familiarly. He was eertainly very 
handsome. Young ladies wil\ he romantic." 

"How dare you, sir!" I cried, choked with rage. 
"And without any coloring to so calumnious a sugges- 
tion I Margrave has not heen ia the town for many 
days. No one knows even where he is." 

" Oh yes, it is known where he ia. He wrote to 
order the effects which he had left here to he sent to 
Penrith." 
"When?" 

" The letter arrived the day before yesterday. I hap- 
pened to he caUing at tho house where he last lodged, 

when at L , the house opposite Mrs. Ashleigh's 

garden. No doubt the servants ia both houses gossip 
with each other. Miss Ashieigh could scarcely fail to 
hear of Mr, Margrave's address frota her maid ; and 
since servants will exchange gossip, they may also con- 
vey letters. Pardon me, you know I am your friend." 
" Not from the moment you breathe a word against 
my betrothed wife," said I, fiercely. 

I wrenched myself from the clasp of the man's hand, 
hut his words still rang in my ears. I mounted my 
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horse ; I rodo into tbe adjoining suburbs, tlie neighbor- 
ing villages ; there, however, I learaed nothing till, just 

at nightfall, in a hamlet about ten miles from L , a 

laborer deeiared he had seen a young lady dressed as I 
described, who passed by him in a path through the 
fields a little before noon ; that he was surprised to see 
one so young, so well dressed, and a stranger to the 
neighborhood (for he knew by sight the ladies of the 
few families scattered round), walking alone; that, as 
he stepped out of the path to make way for her, he 
looked hard into her face, and she did not heed him — 
seemed to gaae right before her, into space. If her 
expression had beeo less quiet and gentle, he should 
have thought, he could scarcely say why, that she was 
not quite right in her mind — there was a strange, 
unconscious stare in her eye, as if she were walking in 
her sleep. Her pace was very steady — neither quick 
nor slow. He had watched her till she passed out of 
sight, amidst a wood through which the path wound 
its way to a village at some distaaec. 

I followed up this clue. I arrived at the village to 
which my informant directed me, but night had set in. 
Most of the houses were closed, so I could glean no 
further information from the cottages or at the inn. 
But the police superintendent of the district lived in 
the village, and to him I gave instructions which I had 
not given, and, indeed, would have been disinclined to 

give, to the police at L , He was intelligent and 

kindly: he promised to communicate at once with the 
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different police-stations for miles round, and with all 
delicacy and privacy. It was not protable that Lilian 
could have wandered in one day much farther than the 
place at which I then was ; it was scarcely to be con- 
ceived that she could baffle my pursuit and the practised 
skill of the police. I rested but a few hours, at a small 
public-house, and was on horseback again at dawn. A 
little after sunrise I again heard of the wanderer. At 
a lonely cottage, by a brick-kiln, in the midst of a wide 
common, she had stopped the previous evening, and 
asked for a draught of milk. The woman who gave it 
to her inquired if she had lost her way? She said 
"No;" and, only tarrying a few minutes, had gone 
across the common ; and the woman supposed she was 
a visitor at a gentleman's house which was at the farther 
end of the waste, for the path sbe took led to no town, 
no village. It occurred to me, then, that Lilian avoided 
al! high-roads, all places, even the humblest, where men 
coBgregated together. But where could she have passed 
the night ? Not to fatigue the reader with the fruitless 
result of frequent inquiries, I will but say that at the 
end of the second day I had succeeded in ascertaining 
that I was still on her track ; and though I had ridden 
to and fro nearly double the distance — coming back 
again to places I had left behind — it was at the dis- 
tance of forty miles from L— - that I last heard of her 
that second day. She had been seen sitting alone by a 
little brook only an hour before. I was ied to the very 
spot by a woodman — it was at the hour of twilight 
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when he TjeheM her — she was leaning her fnoe on her 
hand, and seemed weary. Ho spoke to her; she did 
not answer, but rose, and resumed her way along the 
banks of tbe streamlet. That night I put up at no inn ; 
I followed the course of the brook for miles, then struck 
into every path that I could conceive her to have taken 
— in vain. Thus I consumed the night on foot, tying 
my horse to a tree, for he was tired out, and returning 
to him at sunrise. At noon, the third day, I a^aia 
heard ol her, and in a remote, savage part of the 
country. The features of the landscape were changed; 
there was little foliage and little culture, but the ground 
was broken into mounds and hollows, and covered with 
patches of heath and stunted brushwood. She had 
been seen by a shepherd, and he made tbe same obser- 
vation as the first who had guided me on her track — 
she looked to him "like some one walking in her sleep." 
An hour or two later, in a dell, amongst the furze- 
bushes, I chanced on a knot of libbon. I recognized 
tbe color Lilian habitually wore ; I felt certain that the 
ribbon was hers. Calculating the utmost speed I could 
ascribe to her, she could not be far off, yet still I failed 
to discover. The scene now was as solitary as a dr art; 
I met no one on my way. At length, a little after 
sunset, I found myself in view of the sea. A small 
town nestled below the cliffs, on which I was guiding 
my weary horse. I entered the town, and while my 
horse was baiting weat In search of the resident police- 
man. The information I had directed to be sent round 
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the country had reaoheii bim ; ho had acted on it, but 
withont result. I was surprised to hoar him address 
me by name, and looking at him more narrowly, I recop;- 
nized him for the policeman Waby. This young man 
had always expressed so grateful a sense of my attend- 
ance on his sister, and had, indeed, so notably evinced 
his gratitude in prosecuting with Margrav-e the inquiries 
which terminated in the discovery of Sir Philip Derval's 
murderer, that I confided to him the name of the 
wanderer, of which he had not been previously informed ; 
but which it would be, indeed, impossible to conceal 
from him should the search in which his aid was asked 
prove successful — as he knew Miss Ashleigh hy sight. 
His face immediately became thoughtful. He paused a 
minute or two, and then said : 

" I think I have it, but I do not like to say ; I may 
pain you, sir." 

" Not by confidence ; you pain me by concealment." 

The man hesitated still; I encouraged him, and then 
he spoke out frankly. 

" Sir, did you never think it strange that Mr. Mar- 
grave should move from his handsome rooms in the 
hotel to a somewhat uncomfortable ]odgin)r, from the 
window of which he could look down on Mrs. Ash- 
leigh's garden ? I have seen him at night in the bal- 
cony of that window, and when I noticed him going so 
frequently into Mrs. Ashleigh 's house daring your unjust 
detention, I own, sir, I felt for you " 

" Nonsense ! Mr, Margrave went to Mvs, Ashleigh's 
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house as my friend. He has left L weeks ago. 

What has all this to do with ?" 

" Patience, sir ; hear me out. I was sent from L 

to thia station (on promotion, sir) a fortnight since, last 
Friday, for there bas lieen a good deal of crime here- 
abouts ; it is a bat! neighborhood, and full of smugglers ; 
some days ago, in watching quietly near a lonely 
house, of which the owner is a suspicious cbaraeter 
dowQ in my books, I saw, to my amazement, Mr. Mai'- 
grave come out of that house — come out of a private 
door in it, which belongs to a part of the building not 
inhabited by the owner, hut which used formerly, when 
the house was a sort of inn, to be let to night-lodgers 
of the humblest description. I followed him ; he went 
down to the sea-shore, walked about, singing to him- 
self; then returned to the house, and re-entered by the 
same door. I soon learned that he lodged iu the house 
— had lodged there for several days. The next morn- 
ing, a fine yacht arrived at a tolerably convenient creek 
about a mile from the house, and there anchored. 
Sailors came ashore, rambling down to this town. The 
yacht belonged to Mr. Margrave ; he had purchased it 
by commission in London. It is stored for a long 
voyage. He had directed it to come to him in this out- 
of-the-way place, where no gentleman's yacht ever put 
in before, though the creek, or bay, is handy enough for 
such craft. Well, sir, is it not strange that a rich young 
gentleman should come to this unfrequented sea-shore, 
put up with accommodation that must he of the rndest 
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kind, ia the house of a man known as a desperate 
smuggler, suspected to ho worse ? — oi'der a yacht to 
meet him here ; is not all this strange ? But would it 
be strange if he were waiting for a young lady ? And 
if a young lady has fled at night from her home, aud 
lias come secretly along by-paths, which must have been 
very fully explained to her beforehand, and is now near 
that young gentleman's lodging, if not actually in it — ■ 
if this be so, why, the affair is not so very strange after 
all. And now do you forgive me, sir ?" 

" Where is this house 1 Lead me to it." 

"You can hardly get to it except on foot; rough walk- 
ing, sir, and about seven miles off by the shortest cut." 

" Come, and at onco ; come quickly. We must be there 
before — before " 

" Before the yonng lady tan get to the place. Well, 
from what you say of the spot in which she was last 
Been, I think, on reflection, we may easily do that. I 
am at your service, sir. But I should wara you that 
the owners of the house, maa and wife, are both of vil- 
lanous character — would do anything for money. Mr. 
Margrave, no doubt, has money enough ; and if the 
young lady chooses to go away with Mr. Margrave, you 
know I have no power to help it." 

"Leave all that to me ; all I ask of you is io show 
me the house." 

We were soon out of the town ; the night had closed 
in ; it was very dark, in spite of a few stara ; the path 
was rugged and precipitons, sometimes skirting the very 
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brink of perilous cliffs; Eometiiiies delving down to the 
sea-shore — there stopped by rock or wave — and pain- 
fully rewiuding up tbe ascent. 

" It is an ugly path, sir, but it saves four miles ; and 
anyhow the road is a bad one." 

We came, at last, to a few wretcbed fishermen's huts. 
The moon had now risen, and revealed the squalor of 
poverty-stricken, ruinous hovels; a couple of boats 
moored tj the shore; a moaning, fretful sea; and at a 
distance a vessel, with lights on board, lying perfectly 
still at anchor in a sheltered curve of the bold, rude 
sboie The policeman pointed to the vessel. 

The 'vaeht, sir; the wind will be in her favor if she 
sails to night." 

We quickened our pace as well as the nature of the 
path would permit, left the huts behind us, and, about a 
mile farther on, came to a solitary house, larger than, 
from the policeman's description of Margrave's lodg- 
ment, I should have presupposed: a house that in the 
■wilder parts of Scotland might be almost a laird's ; but 
even in the moonlight it looked very dilapidated and 
desolate. Most of the windows were closed, some 
with panes broken, stuffed with wisps of straw; there 
were the remains of a wall round the house ; it was 
broken in some parts — only its foundation left. On 
approaching the house, I observed two doors — one on 
the side fronting the sea, one on the other side facing 
a patch of broken ground that might once have been a 
garden, and lay waste within the enclosure of the ruined 
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wall, encumbered with various litter — heaps of rabbish, 
a ruined shed, the carcass of a worn-out boat This 
latter door stood wide open — the other was closed. 
The house was still and dark, as if either deserted, or 
all within it retired to rest. 

" I tbink tbat open door leads at once to the rooms 
Mr. Margrave hires ; he can go in and out without dis- 
turbing the other inmates. They used to keep, on the 
side which they inhabit, a beer-house, but the magis- 
trates shut it up ; still it is a resort for bad characters. 
Now, sir, what shall we do ?" 

" Watch separately. You wait within the enclosure 
of the wall, hid by those heaps of rubbish, near the 
door ; none can enter but what you will observe them. 
If you see her, you will accost and stop her, and call 
aloud for me ; I shall be in hearing. I will go back to 
the high part of the gronnd yonder — it seems to me 
that she must pass that way ; and I would desire, if 
possible, to save her from the humiliation, the — the 
shome of coming within the precincts of that man's 
abode. I feel I may trust you now and hereafter. It 
is a great thing for the happiness and honor of this poor 
young lady and her mother, that I laay he able to 
declare that I did not take her from that man, from any 
man — from that house, from any house. You com- 
prehend me, and will obey ? I speak to you as a con- 
fidant — a friend." 

"I thank you with my whole heart, sir, for so doiug. 
You saved mv sister's life, and the least I can do is to 
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keep secret all that would pain your life if 1 
abroad. I know what mischief folks' tongues can make. 
I will wait by the door, never fear, and will rather lose 
my place than aot strain all the legal power I possess 
to keep the young lady back from sorrow." 

This dialogue was interchanged in close, hurried 
whisper behind the broken wall, and out of all hearicg. 
Waby cow crept through a wide gap into the enclosure, 
and nestled himself silently amidst the wrecks of the 
broken boat, not six feet from the open door, and close 
to the wall of the house itself. I went back some 
thirty yards up the road, to the rising ground which I 
had pointed out to him. According to the best calcula- 
tion I could make — considering the pace at which I 
had cleared the precipitous pathway, and reckoning 
from the place and time at which Lilian had been last 
seen — she could not possibly have yet entered that house. 
I might presume it would be more than half an hour 
before she could arrive ; I was in hopes that, during the 
interval, Margrave might show himself, perhaps at the 
door, or from the windows, or I might even by some 
light from the latter be guided to the room in which to 
find him. If, after waiting a rea^sonable time, Lilian 
should fail to appear, I had formed my plan of action ; 
but it was important for the success of that plan that 
I should not lose myself in the strange house, nor bring 
its owners to Margrave's aid — that I should auiprise 
him alone and unawares. Half an hour, three-quarters, 
a whole hour thus passed — no sign of my poor wan- 
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dei-er; but signs there were of the euemy, from whom 
I resolved, at whatever risk, to free and to save her. 
A iviDdow on the ground-floor to the left of the door, 
which had long fixed my attention because I had seen, 
light througb the chinks of the shutters, slowly un- 
closed, the shutters fell back, the casement opened, and 
I beheld Margrave distinctly ; he held something in his 
hand that gleamed in the moonlight, directed not 
towards the iiiouncl on which I stood, nor towards the 
path I Lad taken, but towards an open space beyond 
the ruined wall, to the right. Hid by a cluster of 
stunted shrubs, I watched him with a heart that beat 
with rage, not with terror. He seemed so intent in his 
own gaae, as to be unheeding or unconscious of all else. 
I stole from my post, and, still under cover, sometimes 
of the broken wall, sometimes of the shaggy ridges 
that skirted the path, crept on, on till I reached the 
side of the house itself; then, there, secure from his 
eyes, should he turn them, I stepped over the ruined 
wall, scarcely two feet high in that place, on — on 
towards the door. I passed the spot on which the 
policeman had shrouded himself; he was seated, bis 
back against the ribs of the broken boat. I put my 
hand to his mouth that he might not cry out in sur- 
prise, and whispered in his ear ; he stirred not. I shook 
him fay the arm ; still he stirred not. A ray of the 
moon fell on his face. 1 saw that he was in a profound 
slumber. Persuaded that it was no natural sleep, and 
that he had become useless to me, I passed him by. I 
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was at the ttrcshold of the open door; the light from 
the window close by falling: on the groutiii; I was in 
tbe passage ; a glimmer came through the chinks of a 
door to the left ; I turned the handle noiselessly ; and, 
the next moment, Margrave was locked in my grasp. 

" Call out," I hissed in his ear, " and I strangle you 
before any one can come to your help ! " 

He did not call out ; his eye, fixed on mine as he 
writhed round, saw, perhaps, his peril if he did. His 
coantenance betrayed fear, but as I tightened my grasp 
that expression gave way to one of wrath and fierce- 
ness; and as, in turn, I felt the grip of his hand, I 
knew that the struggle between us would be that of 
two strong men, each equally bent on the mastery of 
the other. 

I was, as I have said before, endowed with an un- 
usual degree of physical power, disciplined in early 
youth by athletic exercise and contest. In height and 
in muscle I bad greatly the advantage over my an- 
tagonist, but such was the nervous vigor, the elastic 
energy of his incomparable frame, in which sinews 
seemed springs of steel, that had our encounter been 
one in whioh my strength was less heightened by rage, 
I believe that I could no mo e have coped with him 
than the hiion can cope iMth the boa; but I was ani- 
mated by that pa«iinn which trebles for a time all our 
forces — \\h ch mak s even the weak man a match for 
the strong I f It that if I were worsted, disabled, 
Etriyken du T 1 i i 1 1 be lost in losing her sole 
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protector ; and on the othet hand, Margrave had been 
taken at the disadvantage of that surprise which will 
half unnerve the fiercest of the wild boaata ; while, as 
we grappled, reeling and rocking to and fro in our 
struggle, I soon obaerped that Lis attention was dis- 
tracted — that his eye was turned towards an object 
which he had dropped involuntarily when I first seized 
him. He sought to drag me towards that object, and 
when near it stooped to seize it. It was a bright, slender, 
short wand of steel. 1 remembered when and where I 
had seen it, whether in my waking state or in vision ; 
and as his hand stole down to take it from the floor, I 
set on the wand my strong foot. I cannot tell by what 
rapid process of thought and association I caiue to the 
belief that the possession of a little piece of blunted 
steel would decide the conflict iu favor of the possessor, 
but the struggle now was concentrated on the attain- 
ment of that seemingly idle weapon. I was becoming 
breathless and exhausted, while Margrave seemed every 
moment to gather up new force, when, collecting all my 
strength for one final effort, I lifted him suddenly high 
in the air, and hurled him to the farthest end of the 
cramped arena to which our contest was confined. He 
fell, and with a force by which most men would have 
been stunned; but he recovered himself with a quick 
rebound, and, as he stood facing me, there was some- 
thing grand as well as terrible in his aspect. His eyes 
literally flamed, as those of a tigev; his rich hair, flung 
back from his knitted forehead, seemed to erect itself aa 
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an. angry mane; his lips, slightly parted, showed the 
glitter of his set teeth ; his whole frame seemed larger 
in the tension of the muscles, and as, gradually relaxing 
his first defying and haughty attitude, he crouched as 
the panther crouches for its deadly spring, I felt as if 
it were a wild beast whose rush was coming upon me 
. — wild beast, but still Man, the king of the animals, 
fashioned forth from no mixture of humbler races by 
the slow reyolutions of time, but his royalty stamped on 
his form when the earth became fit for his coming.* 

At that moment I snatched up the wand, directed it 
towards him, and advancing with a fearless stride, 

" Down to my feet, miserable sorcerer 1 " 
To my own amaze, the effect was instantaneous. 
My teiTible antagonist dropped to the floor as a dog 
drops at the word of his master. The muscles of his 
frowning countenance relaxed, the glare of his wvathful 
eyes grew dull and rayless ; his limbs lay prostrate and 
unnerved, his head rested against the wall, his arms 
limp and drooping by his side. I approached him 
slowly and cautiously ; he seemed east into a profound 

" You are at my mercy now ! " said I. 

*■ " And yet, even if we entirely omit the oonsiderntion of the 
Boul, that immaterial und immortui principle whioh is for a time 
united to liie body, and viow him only in his merely animal ohnr- 
aoter, man is still the most eseellent of animals." — Dr. Kidd on 
the Adaptotion of External Nature to tlie Phjaical Condition of 
Man (Scot, iii., p. 18). 
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He moved his head as m sign of deprecating sub- 
mission. 

•' You hear and underataQd me ? Speak 1 " 

His lips faintly muttered, " Yes." 

"I command you fo answer truly the questions I 
shall address to you." 

" I must while yet sensible of the power that has 
passed to your hand." 

" Is it by some occult magnetic property in this wand 
that you have exercised so demoniac an influence over 
a creature so pure as Lilian Ashleigh ? " 

"By that wand and by other arts which you could 
not comprehend." 

"And forwhat infamous object? — her seduction, ber 
dishonor ? " 

" No ! I sought in her the aid of a gift which would 
cease, did she cease to be pure. At first I but cast my 
influence upon her that through her I might influence 
yourself. I needed your help to discover a secret. 
Circumstances steeled your mind against me. I could 
no longer hope that you would voluntarily lend yourself 
to my will. Meanwhile, I had found in her the light 
of a loftier knowledge than that of your science ; through 
that knowledge, duly heeded and cultivated, I hoped to 
divine what I cannot of myself discover. Therefore I 
deepened over her mind the spells I command — there- 
fore I have drawn her hither as the loadstone draws the 
steel, and therefore I would have borne her with me to 
the shores to which I was about this night to sail. I 
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had cast the inmates of the house and all around it, into 
Blumter, in order that none might witness her departure ; 
had I not done so, I should have summoned others to 
my aid, in spite of your threat." 

"And would Lilian Ashleigh have passively accom- 
panied you, to her own irretrievable disgrace?" 

" She could not have helped it ; she would have been 
unconscious of her acts ; she was, and is, in a traace ; 
nor, had she gone with me, would she have waked from 
that state while she lived — that would not have been 
long." 

"Wretch! andfor what object of unhallowed curiosity 
do you exert an influence which withers away the life 
of its victim?" 

"H"ot curiosity, but the instinct of self-preservation. 
I count on no life heyond the grave. I would defy the 
grave, aad live on." 

" And was it to learn, through some ghastly agencies, 
the secret of renewing existence, that you lured me by 
the shadow of your own image on the night when we 
met last ? " 

The voice of Margrave here became very faint as he 
answered me, and his countenance began to exhibit the 
signs of an exhaustion almost mortal, 

"Be quick," he murmured, "or I die. The fluid 
which emanates from that wand, in the hand of one 
who envenoms the fluid with his own hatred and rage, 
will prove fatal to my life. Lower the wand from my 
forehead ; low — low ; — lower still ! " 
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" What was the nature of that rite in which you con- 
strained nic to share ? " 

"I cannot say. You are killing me. Enough that 
you were saved from a great danger by the apparition 
of the protecting image vouchsafed to your eye ; other- 
wise you would — you would — Oh, release mc I Awayl 
away 1" 

The foam gathered to his lips -, his limbs became 
fearfully convulsed. 

"One question more: whore is Lilian at this moment? 
Answer that question, and I depart." 

He raised his head, made a visible effort lo rally his 
strength, and gasped out — 

" Yonder. Pass through tho open space up the cliff, 
beside a thorn-tree — you will find her there, where she 
halted when the wand dropped from my hand. But — 
but — heware! Ha! you will serve me yet, and 
through herl They said so that night, though you 
heard them not. They said it! " Here his face became 
death-like; he pressed his hand on his heart, and 
shrieked oat, "Away — away 1 or you are ray murderer 1" 

I retreated to the other end of the room, turning the 
wand from him, and when I gained the door, looked 
back ; his convulsions had ceased, but he seemed locked 
in a profound swoon. I left the room — the house — 
paused by Waby; he was still sleeping. "Awake I " I 
said, and touched him with the wand. He started up 
at once, rubbed his eyes, began stammering out excuses. 
I chocked them, and bado him follow me. I took the 
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way Up the open ground towards which Margrave had 
pointed the wand, and there, motionless, beside a 
gnarled, fantastic thorn-tree, stood Lilian. Her arms 
were folded across her breast; her face, seen by the 
moonlight, looked ap so innocent and so infaotine, that 
I needed no other evidence to tell me how unconscious 
she was of the peril to which her steps had been drawn. 
I took her gently by the hand. "Come with me," I 
said in a whisper, and she obeyed me silently, and with 
a placid smile. 

Rough though the way, she seemed unconscious of 
fatigue. I placed her ai-m in mine, but she did not lean 
on it. We got back to the town. I obtained there an 
old chaise and a pair of horses. At morning Lilian was 
under her mother's roof. About the noon of that day 
fever seized her ; she became rapidly worse, and, to all 
appearance, in imminent danger. Delirium set in ; I 
watched beside hev night and day, supported by an 
inward conviction of her recovery, but tortured by the 
sight of her sufferings. On the third day a change for 
the better became visible; her sleep was calm, her 
breathing regular. 

Shortly afterwards she woke out of danger. Her 
eyes fell at once on me, with all their old inelTable 
tender sweetness. 

" Oh, Allen, beloved, have I not been very ill ? But 
I am almost well now. Do not weep ; I shall live for 
you — for your sake." And she bent forward, drawing 
my hand from my streaming eyes, and kissing me with 
a child's guileless kiss on my burning forehead. 
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Lilian recovered, but the strange thing was this: 
all memoiy of tlie weeks that had elapsed since her 
return ft'om visitiug her aunt was completely obliterated ; 
she seemed in profound ignorance of the charge on 
which I had been confined — perfectly ignorant even of 
the existence of Margrave. She had, indeed, a very 
vague reminiscence of her conversation with me in the 
garden — the first conversation which had ever been 
embittered by a disagreement — but that disagreement 
itself she did not recollect. Her belief was that she had 
been ill and ligbt-headed since that evening. From 
that evening to the hour of her waking, conscious and 
revived, all was a blank. Her love for me was restored, 
as if the thread had never been broken. Some such 
instances of oblivion after bodily illness or mental shock 
are familiar enough to the practice of all medical men ; * 

* Sueli inEtancea of suspense of memory ore recorded in most 
physiological and in some metaphysionl works. Dr. Aberorombie 
notices some, more or less similar to tiat related in tlie test : — 
" A young lady wlio -was present at a entastroplie in Scotlaad, 
in wliioli many people lost tlieir lives by lie fall of the gallei'y 
of a cliurcb, esoaped without any injury, but with the complete 
loss of tlie recollection of any of the circumstances ; and this 
extended not only to the accident, but to eTerytliing that had 
occurred to her for a certain time before going to church. A 
lady whom I attendeil some yenrs ago in a proti'acted illness, in 
whicli her memory became much impaired, lost the recollection 
of a period of about ten or twelve years, but spoke with perfect 
consistency of things as tliey stood before that lime." Dr. Aber- 
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and I was therefore enabled to appease the anxiety and 
wonder of Mrs. Ashleigh, by quoting various examples 
of loss, or suspension, of memoiy. We agreed that it 
would be necessary to break to Lilian, though very 
cautiously, the story of Sir Philip Derval's murder, and 
the charge to which I had been subjected. She could 
not fail to hear of those events from others. How shall 
I express her womanly terror, her Joving, sympathizing 
pity, on hearing the tale, which I softened as well as I 
could ? 

"And to think that I knew nothing of this!" she 
cried, clasping my hand ; " to think that yon were in 
peril, and that I was not by your side !" 

Her mother spoke of Margrave as a visitor — an 
agreeable, lively stranger ; Lilian could not even recol- 
lect his name, but she seemed shocked to think that any 
visitor had been admitted while I was in circum.stances 
so awful 1 Need I say that onr engagement was 
renewed? Eenowedl To her knowledge and to her 
heart it had never been interrupted for a moment. But 
oh 1 the malignity of a wrong world I Oh ! that strange 
lust of mangling reputations, which seizes on hearts the 
least wantonly cruel ! Let two idle tongues utter a tale 
against some third person, who never offended the bab- 

crombie adds: "Aa far us I tiava been able to trace it, the prin- 
ciple in sucb cases seeniB lo be, that when the memory is impaired 
to ft cerUin degree, the loss of it extends backward to soma 
event or some period by wbieli a particularly deep impression 
hud been made upon ihe mind." — AbtTcrombit on the I«leUeclual 
Powfis, pages 118, 119 {IJth edition). 
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biers, aad how the tale spreads, like fire, lighted none 
know how, in the herbage of an American prairie? 
Who shall put it out? 

What right hate we to pi^ into the 'leciets of other 
men's hearths '' True oi filse the tale that is gab- 
bled to us, what concern of om« can it be ? I speak 
not of cases to whith the law has been summoned, 
which law has siftel on which Ian his pronounced. 
But how, when the law is iilent can ne assume its 
verdicts ? How be all judges nhere theie has been no 
witness-box, no ciosb-exammation, no jury ? Yet, every 
day we put on our ermine, and make ourselves judges 
— judges sure to condemn, and on what evidence? 
That which no court of Saw will receive. Somebody 
has said something to somebody, which somebody re- 
peats to everybody ! 

The gossip of L had set in full current against 

Lilian's fair name. No ladies had called or sent to con- 
gratulate Mrs. Ashleigh on her return, or to inquire 
after Lilian herself during her struggle between life and 
death. 

How I missed the Queen of the Hill at this critical 
moment I How I longed for aid to crush tlie slander, 
with which I knew not how to grapple — aid in her 
knowledge of the world, and her ascendancy over its 
judgments! I had heard from her once since her 
absence, briefly but kindly expressing her amazement at 
the ineffable stupidity which could for a moment have 
subjected me to a suspicion of Sir Philip Derval's 
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strange murder, and congratulating mc heartily on my 
complete vindication from so monstrous a cliarge. To 
this letter no address was given. I supposed the omis- 
sion to be accidental, but on calling at her house to 
inquire her direction, I found that her servants did not 
know it. 

What, then, was my joy when. Just at this juncture, 
I received a note from Mrs. Poyotz, stating that she 
had returned the night before, and would be glad to 
see uie. 

I hastened to her house. "Ah," thought I, as I 
sprang lightly up the ascent to the Hill, how the tattlers 
will be silenced by a word from her imperial lipsl" 
And only just as I approached her door did it strike me 
how difficult— nay, how impossible to explain to her — 
the hard, positive woman, her who had, less ostensibly 
but more ruthlessly than myself, destroyed Dr. Lloyd 
for his belief in the comparatively rational pretensions 
of clairvoyance — all the mystical excuses for Lilian's 
flight from her home? How speak to her — or, indeed, 
to any one — about an occult fascination and a magic 
wand f No matter ; surely it would be enough to say 
that, at the time, Lilian had been light-headed, under 
the influence of the fever which had afterwards nearly 
proved fatal. The early friend of Anne Ashleigh would 
not be a severe critic on any tale that might right the 
good name of Anne Ashleigh's daughter. So assured, 
with a light heart and cheerful face, I followed the ser- 
vant into the great lady's pleasant but decorous pres- 
encc-cliamTjer, 
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CHAPTER LYII, 

Mks, Poyntz was on her favorite seat by the window, 
and, for a wonder, not knitting — that classic tasli seemed 
done ; but she was smoothing and folding the completed 
work with her white, comely hand, and smiling over 
it, as if in complacent approval, when I entered the 
room. At the fireside sat the he-colonel, inspecting' a 
newly-invented barometer; at another window, in the 
farthest recess of the room, stood Miss Jane Poyntz, 
with a young gentleman whom I had never before seen, 
hut who turned his eyes full upon me with a haughty 
look as the servant announced my name. .He was tall, 
well-proportioned, decidedly handsome, but with that 
expression of cold and concentrated self-esteem in his 
very attitude, as well as his countenance, which makes a 
man of merit unpopular, a man without merit ridiculous. 

The he-colonel, always punctiliously civil, rose from 
his seat, shook hands with me cordially, and said, 
" Coldish weather to-day ; but we shall have rain to- 
morrow. Rainy seasons come in cycles. We are about 
to commence a cycle of them with heavy showers." 
He sighed, and returned to his barometer. 

Miss Jane bowed to me graciously enough, but was 
evidently a little confused, a circumstance which might 
well attract my uotice, for I had never before seen that 
high-bred young lady dcvinfc a hair's breadth from the 
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even tenor of a manner admirable for a cheerful and 
courteous ease, which, one felt convinced, would be 
unaltered to those around her, if an earthqualse swal- 
lowed one up an inch before her feet. 

The young gentleman continued to eye mc loftily, 
as the beir-apparent to some celestial planet mig'ht 
eye an inferior creature from a half-formed nebula 
suddenly dropped upon his sublime and perfected star. 

Mrs. Poyntz extended to me two fing'ers, and said, 
frigidly, "Delighted to see you again! How kind to 
attend so soon to my note!" Motioning me to a seat 
beside her, she here turned to her husband, and said, 
" Poynta, since a cycle of rain begins to-movrow, better 
secure your ride to-day. Take tbese young people with 
you. I want to talk with Dr. Fenwick." 

The colonel carefully put away his barometer, and 
saying to his daughter " Come I" went forth. Jane fol- 
lowed her father ; the young gentleman followed Jane, 

The reception I met chilled and disappointed me. I 
felt that Mrs. Poyntz was changed, and in her change 
the whole house seemed changed. The very chairs 
looked civilly unfriendly, as if preparing to turn their 
backs on me. However, I was not in the false posi- 
tion of an intruder; I had been summoned ; it was for 
Mrs. Poyntz to speak first, and I waited quietly for her 
to do so. 

She finished the careful folding of her work, and 
then laid it at rest in the drawer of the table at which 
she sat. Having so done, she turned to me and said— 
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"By the way, I ought to have introduced to you 
Jiiy young guest, Mr. Ashleigh Sumner. You would 
like him. lie has talents — act showy, but solid. He 
will succeed in public life." 

"So that young man is Mr. Ashleigh Sumnerf I 
do not wonder that Miss Ashleigh rejected him." 

I said this, for I was nettled, as well as surprised, 
at the coolness with which a lady wIdo had [U'ofessed 
a friendship for me, mentioned that fortunate young 
gentleman, with so complete an oblivion of al! the 
antecedents that had once made his name painful to 
my ear. 

In turn, my answer seemed to nettle Mrs. Poyntz: 

"I am not sure that she did reject; perhaps she 
rather misunderstood him ; gallant compliments are 
not always proposals of marriage. However that be, 
his spirits were not much damped by Miss Ashleigh'g 
disdain, nor his heart deeply smitten by her charms; 
for he is now very happy, very much attached to 
another young lady, to whom he proposed, three days 
ago, at Lady DelaSeld's, nnd not to make a mystery 
of what all our little world will know before to-mori'ow, 
that young lady is ray daughter Jane." 

."Were I acquainted with Mr. Sumner, I should olTer 
to him my sincere congratulations." 

Mrs. Poyntz resumed, without heeding a reply more 
complimentary to Miss Jane than to the object of her 
choice ; 

"I told you that I meant Jane to mairy a rich 
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country gentleman, and Aslileigh Sumner is the very 
country gentlemiin I had then in my thought. He is 
clever and more ambitious than I could have hoped ; 
he wil! be a minister some day, in right of his talents, 
and a peer, if he wishes it, in right of his lands. So 
that matter is settled." 

There was a pause, during which my mind passed 
rapidly through links of reminiscence and reasoning, 
which led me to a mingled sentiment of admiration 
for Mrs. Poynt^ as a diplomatist and of distrust for 
Mrs. Poyntz as a friend. It was now clear why Mrs; 
Poyntz, before so little disposed to approve my love, 
had urged me at once to offer my hand to Lilian, in 
order that she might depart affianced and engaged to 
the house in which she would meet Mr. Ashleigh Sum- 
ner. Hence, Mrs. Poyntz's anxiety to obtain all the 
information I could afford her of the sayings and doings 
at Lady Haughton's ; hence, the publicity she had so 
suddenly given to my engagement; hence, when Mr. 
Sumner had gone away a rejected suitor, her own de- 
parture from L ; she had seized the very moment 

when a vaia and proud man, piqued by tbe mortifica- 
tion received from one lady, falls the easier prey to the 
arts which allure his suit to another. All was so far 
clear to me. And I — was my self-conceit less egregious 
and less readily duped than that of yoa gilded popin- 
jay's ! How sldlfnlly this woman had knitted me into 
her work with the noiseless turn of her white hands! 
and yet, forsooth, T must vaunt the superior scope of 
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my intellect, and pJiimb all tbe foutitains of Xature — I, 
who could not fathom the little pool of this fiamale 
schemer's mind! 

But that was no timo for resentment to hci' or 
rebuke to myself. She was now tbe woman who 
could best protect and save from slander my innocent, 
beloved Lilian. But how approach that perplexing 
subject f 

Mrs. Poyntz approached it, and with her usual deci- 
sion of purpose, which bore so deceitful a likeness to 
candor of mind. 

" But it was not to talk of my affairs that 1 asked you 
to call, Allen Fenwick." As she uttered my name, 
her voice softened, and iier manner took that maternal, 
caressing tenderness which had sometimes amused and 
sometimes misled me. " No, I do not forget that you 
asked me to be your friend, and I take, without scruple, 
tbe license of friendship. What are these stories that 
I have heard already about Lilian Ashleigb, to whom 
you were once engaged ?" 

"To whom I am stil! engaged." 

"Is it possible? Oh, then, of course the stories I 
have heard are all false. "Very likely; no fiction in 
scandal ever surprises me. Poor dear Lilian, then, 
never ran away from her mother's house ?" 

I smothered the angry pain which this mode of ques- 
tiouing caused me; I knew how important it was to 
Lilian to secure to her the countenance and support of 
this absolute aut^)craet ; I spoke of Lilian's long previous 
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distemper of mind; I aceouated for it as any intelli- 
gent physician, unacquainted with a]l tbat I could not 
reveal, would aecouni. Heaven forgive nie for the 
venial falsehood, but I spoke of the terrible charge 
against myself as enough to unhinge, for a time, the 
intellect of a girl so acutely sensitive as Lilian ; I 
sought to create that impression as to the origin of all 
that might otherwise seem strange ; and in this state 
of cerebral escitement she had wan(3ered ftom home 
— but alone. I bad tracked every step of her way; I 
had found and restored her to her home. A critical 
delirium had followed, from which she now rose, cured 
in health, unsuspicious tho.t there could be a whisper 
against her name. And then, with all the eloquence 
I could command, and in words as adapted as I could 
fi'arae them to soften the heart of a woman, herself ii 
mother, I implored Mrs. Poyntz's aid to silence all the 
cruelties of calumny, and extend her shield over the 
child of her own early friend. 

When I came to an end, I had taken, with caressing 
force, Mrs. Poyntz's reluctant hands in mine. There 
were tears in my voice, tears in my eyes. And the 
sound of ber voice in reply gave me hope, for it was 
unusually gentle. She was evidently moved. The 
hope was soon quelled. 

"Allen Fenwick," she said, "you have a nohlo heart; 
I grieve to see how it abuses your reason. I cannot 
aid Liiian Ashleigh in the way you ask. Do not start 
hack so iridignnnlly. Listen to mc as patiently as I 
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have listened to you. That when you brought back 
the unfortunate young woman to her poor mother, her 
mind was disordered, and became yet more dangerously 
so, I can well believe ; that she is now recovered and 
thiaks with shame, or refuses to think at all, of her 
imprudent flight, I can believe also; but I do not 
believe, the World cannot believe, that she did not; 
knowingly and purposely, quit her mother's roof, and 
in quest of that young stranger so incautiously, so 
unfeelingly admitted to ber mother's house during the 
veiy time you were detained on the most awful of 
human accusations. Every one in the town knows 
that Mr. Margrave visited daily at Mrs. Ashloigh's 
during that painful period; every one in the town 
knows in what strange out-of-the-way place this young 
man had niched himself; and that a yacht was bought, 
and lying in wait there. What for? It is said that 
the chaise in which you brought Miss Ashleigh back to 
her home was hired in a village within an easy reach 
of Mr. Margrave's lodging — of Mr. Margrave's yacht. 
I rejoice that you saved the poor girl from ruin; but 
her good name is tarnished, and if Anne Ashleigh, 
whom I sincerely pity, asks rae my advice, I can but 

give her this: 'Leave L , take your daughter 

abroad ; and if she is not to maiTy Mr. Margrave, 
marry her as quietly and as quickly as possible to some 
foreigner.'" 

" Madam 1 madam! this, then, is your friendship to 
her ^ to mc ! Oh, shame on you to insult thus an affi- 
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aneed husband? Shame on mo ever to have thought 
you had a heart 1" 

"A heart, man I" she exclaimed, almost fiercely, 
springing up, and startling me with the change in her 
countenance and voice. "And little you would bave 
valued, and pitilessly have crushed this heart, if I had 
suffered myself to show it to you ! What i-ight have 
you to reproach me ? 1 felt a warm interest in your 
career, an unusual attraction in your conversation and 
society. Do you blame me for that, or should I blame 
myself? Condemned to live amongst brainless pup- 
pets, ray dull occupation to pull the strings that moved 
them, it was a new charm to my life to establish friend- 
ship and intercourse with intellect, and spirit, and 
courage. Ah 1 I understand that look, half incredulous, 
half inquisitive." 

" " Inquisitive, no ! incredulous, yes I You desired my 
friendship, and how does your harsh Judgment of my 
betrotbed wife prove either to me or to her mother, 
■whom you have known from your girlhood, the first 
duty of a friend — which is surely not that of leaving a 
friend's side the moment that he needs countenance in 
calumny, succor in trouble !" 

" It is a better duty to prevent the calumny and 
avert the trouble. Leave aside Anne Ashleigh, a 
cipher that I can add or abstract from my sum of life 
as I please. What is my duty to yourself? It is 
plain. It is to tell you that your honor commands you 
to abandon all thoughts of Lilian Ashleigh aa your 
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wife. L'Dgrateful that you are! Do you suppose it 
waa no mortification to my pride of woman and friend, 
that you never approaclied me in eonfldenee except to 
ask my good offices in promoting your courtship to 
another? — no shoclt to the quiet plans I had formed 
as to our familiar though harmless intimacy, to hear 
tfaat j'ou were hent on a marriage in which my friend 
would be lost to me ?" 

"Notlostl — notlosti On the contrary, the regard 
I must suppose you had for Lilian would have been a 
new link between our homes." 

" Pooh I Between me and that dreamy girl there 
could have been no sympathy, there could have grown 
up no regard. Ton would have been chained to your 
fireside, and — and — but no matter. I stifled my dis- 
appointment as soon as I felt it — stifled it, as all my 
life I have stifled that which either destiny or duty — 
duty to myself as to others — forbids me to indulge. 
Ah I do not fancy me one of the weak criminals who 
can suffer a worthy liking to grow into a debasing 
love I I was not in love with you, Allen Penwick." 

" Do you think I was ever so presumptuous a cox- 
comb as to fancy it V 

" No," she said, more softly ; " I was not so false to 
my household ties and to ray own nature. But there 
are some friendships which are as jealous as love. I 
could have cheerfully aided you in any choice which 
my sense could have approved for you as wise; I 
should have been pleased to have found in such a wife 
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my most intimate companion. But that silly child ! — 
absurd 1 Kevertheless, the freskness and enthusiasm 
of your ]0Te touched me ; you asked my aid, and I 
gave it — perhaps I did believe that when you saw 
more of Lilian Ashleigh you would be cured of a fancy 
coneeiTcd by the eye — I should have known better 
what dupes the wisest men can be to the witcheries of 
a fair face aod eighteen 1 Wten I found your illusion 
obstinate, I wrenched myself away from a vain regret, 
turned to my own schemes and my own ambition, and 
smiled bitterly to think that, in pressing you to pro- 
pose so hastily to Lilian, I made your blind passion an 
agent in my own plans. Enough of this. I speak thus 
openly and boldly to you now, because now I have not 
a sentiment that can interfere with the dispassionate 
soundness of my counsels. I repeat, you cannot now 
marry Lilian Ashleigh; I cannot take my daughter to 
visit her; I cannot destroy the social laws that I 
myself have set iu my petty kingdom." 

"Be it as you will. I have pleaded for Iier while 
she is still Lilian Ashleigh. I plead for no one to 
whom I have once given my name. Before the woman 
whorai I have taken from the altar, I can place, as a 
shield sufficient, my strong breast of man. Who has so 
deep an interest in Lilian's purity as I have? Who is 
so fitted to know the exact truth of every whisper 
against her? Yet when I, whom you admit to have 
Bome reputation for shrewd intelligence — I, who 
tracked her way — I, who restored !ier to her home — 
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wben I, Allen Penwick, am so assured of her inviolable 
innocence in thought as in deed, that I trust my bonor 
to her keeping — surely, surely, I confute the scandal 
which you yourself do not believe, though you refuse 
to reject and to annul it ?" 

" Do not deceive yourself, Allen Fenwick," aaicl she, 
still Standing beside me, her countenance now hard and 
stern. " Look, where I stand, I am the World ! The 
"World, not as satirists depreciate or as optimists extol 
its immutable properties, its all-persuasive authority. 
I am the World! And my voice is the World's voice 
when it thus warns you. Should you make this mar- 
riage, your dignity of character and position would be 
gone! — if you look only to lucre and professional suc- 
cess, possibly (hey may not ultimately suffer. You 
have skill, which men need ; their need, may still draw 
patients to your door, and pour guineas into your purse. 
But you have the pride, as well as the birth, of a gen- 
tleman, and the wounds to that pride will be hourly 
chafed and never healed. Tour strong breast of man 
has no shelter to the frail name of woman. The World, 
in its health, will look down on your wife, though its 
sick may look up to you. This is not all. The World, 
in its gentlest mood of indulgence, will say, compas- 
sionately, 'Poor man! how weak, and how deceived! 
What an unfortunate marriage I' But the World is not 
often indulgent — it looks most to the motives most 
seen on the surface. And the World will more fre- 
quently say, ' N"o, miifih too clever a man to be duped I 
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Miss Ashleigli had money. A good match to tlie man 
who liked gold better than honor.'" 

I sprang to tny feet, with diflifiulty suppressing my 
rage ; and, remembering it was a woman who spoke to 
me, "Farewell, madam," said I, through my grinded 
teeth, "Were you, indeed, the Personation of The 
World, whose mean notions you mouth bo calmly, I 
could DOt disdain you more." I turned to the door, 
and left her still standing erect and menacing, the hard 
sneer on her resolute lip, the red glitter in her remorse- 
less eye. 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

If ever my heart vowed itself to Lilian, the vow was 
now the most trustful and tbe most sacred, I Lad re- 
linquished our engagement before, but then her affection 
seemed, no matter from what cause, so estranged from 
mo, that though I might be miserable to lose her, I 
deemed that she would be unhappy in our union. 
Then, too, she was tbe gem and darling of the little 
world in which she lived ; no whisper assailed her. 
Now, I knew that she loved me; I knew that her 
estrangement had been involuntary; I knew that ap- 
pearances wronged her, and that they never could be 
explained. I was in the true position of man to woman ; 
I was the shield, the bulwark, the fearless, confiding 
protector! Resign her now because the world babbled. 
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because my career might be impeded, because my good 
name might be impeached — resiga her, aod, in that 
resignation, confirm all that was said against herl 
Could I do 80, 1 should be the most craven of gentle- 
men, the meanest of men 1 

I went to Mrs. Ashleigh, and entreated ber to hasten 
my union with her daughter, and fix the marriage-day. 

I found the poor lady dejected and distressed. She 
was now suffi.eiently relieved from the absorbing anxiety 
for Lilian to be aware of the change on the face of that 
World which the woman I had jnst quitted personified 
and concentred; she had learned the cause from the 
bloodless lips of Miss Brabaaon. 

" My child — my poor child I " murmured the mother. 
"And she so guileless — so sensitive! Could she know 
what is said, it would kill her. She would never marry 
you, Allen — she M'ould never bring shame to you 1" 

" She never need learn the barbarous calumny. Give 
her to me, and at once ; patients, fortune, fame, are not 

found only at L . Give her to me at once. But 

let me name a condition ; I have a patrimonial inde- 
pendence — I have amassed large savings — I have my 
profession and my repute. I cannot touch her fortune 
— I cannot — never can ! Take it while you live ; when 
you die, leave it to accumulate for her children, if children 
she have; not to me; not to her — unless I am dead or 
ruined!" 

" Oh, Allen, what a heart 1 — w^hat a heart I No, not 
heart, Allen — that bird in its cage has a heart; sowi— 
what a soul!" 
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CHAPTER LIX. 



How innocent was Lilian's virgin blush when I knelt 
to ber, and prayed that she would forestall the date that 
had been fixed for our union, and be my bride before the 
breath of the autumn had withered the pomp of the 
woodland and silenced the song of the birds 1 Mean- 
while, I was BO fearfully anxious that she should risk no 
danger of hearing', even of surmising, the cruel slander 
against her — should meet no cold contemptuous looks 
— above all, should be safe from the barbed talk of Mrs. 
Poyatz — that I insisted on the necessity of Immediate 
change of air and scene. I proposed that we should all 
three depart, the next day, for the banks of my own 
heloved and native Windermere. By that pure moun- 
tain air, Lilian's health would be soon re-established ; in 
the church hallowed to me by the graves of my fathers 
our vows could be plighted. No calumny had ever cast 
a shadow over those graves. I felt as if my bride would 
be safer in the neighborhood of my mother's tomb. 

I earned my point; it was so arranged. Mrs. 
Asbleigh, however, was reluctant to leave before she 
haji seen her dear friend, Margaret Poyntz. I had not 
the courage to tell her what she might expect to hear 
from that dear friend, but, as delicately as I could, I 
informed her that I had already seen the Queen of the 
Hill, and contradicted the gossip that had reached her; 
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but that as yet, like other absolute sovereigDS, the 
Queen of the Hill thought it politic to go with the pop- 
ular stream, reserving all cheek oa its directioQ till the 
rush of its torrent might slacken ; and that it would he 
infinitely wiser in Mrs. Asbleigh to postpone conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Poyntz until Lilian's return to L as 

my wife. Slander by that time woulci have wearied 
itself out, and Mrs. Poyntz (assuming her friendship to 
Mrs. Ashleigh to be sincere) would then be enabled to 
say with authority to her subjects, " Dr. Fenwick alone 
knows the facts of the story, and hia marriage with Miss 
Ashleigh refutes all the gossip to her prejudice." 

I made that evening aiTangements with a young and 
rising practitioner to secure attendance on my patients 
daring ray absence. I passed the greater part of the 
night in drawing up memoranda to guide my proxy in 
each case, however humble the sufferer. This task 
finished, I chanced, in searching for a small microscope, 
the wonders of which I thought might interest and 
amuse Lilian, to open a drawer in which I kept the 
manuscript of my cherished Physiological Work, and, 
in so doing, my eye fell upon the wand which I had 
taken from Margrave. I had thrown it into that drawer 
on my return home, after restoring Lihan to her 
mother's house, and, in the anxiety which had subse- 
quently preyed upon my mind, had almost forgotten the 
strange possession I had as strangely acquired. There 
it now lay, the instrument of agencies over the 
mechanism of nature which no doctrine admitted by 
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my philosophy could accept, side by side witli the 
presumptuous woi'k which had analyzed the springs 
by which nature is moved, and decided the principles 
by which reason metes out, from the inch of its 
knowledge, the plan of the Ininite Unknown. 

I took up the wand and examined it curiously. It 
was evidently the work of an age far remote from our 
own, scored over with half-obliterated characters in 
some Eastern tongue, perhaps no longer extant. I 
found that it was hollow within. A more accurate 
observation showed, in the centre of this hollow, an 
exceedingly line thread-like wire, the unattached end 
of which would slightly touch the palm when the wand 
was taken into the hand. Was it possible that there 
might be a natural and even a simple cause for the 
effects which this instrument produced ? Could it serve 
to collect, from that great focus of anima! heat and ner- 
vous energy which is placed in the palm of the hand, 
some such latent fluid as that which Eeichenbach calls 
the "odie," and which, accoi-ding to him, "rushes 
through and pervades universal Nature?" After all, 
why not? For bow many centuries lay unknown all 
the virtues of the loadstone and the amber? It is but 
as yesterday that the forces of vapor have become to 
men genii more powerful than those conjured up by 
Aladdin ; that light, at a touch, springs forth from 
invisible air; that thought finds a messenger swifter 
than the wings of the fabled Afrite. As, thus musing, 
my hand closed over the wand, I felt a wild thrill 
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through my frame. I recoiled ; I was alarmed lest 
(according to the plain common-sense theory of Julius 
Faber) I might be preparing my imagination to form 
and to credit its own illusions. Hastily I laid down 
the wand. But then it occurred to me, that whatever 
its properties, it had so served the purpose of the dread 
Fascinator from whom it had been taken, that he might 
probably seek to repossess himself of it ; he might con- 
trive to enter my house in my absence; more prudent 
to guard in my own watchful keeping the incomprehen- 
sible instrument of incomprehensible arts. I resolved, 
therefore, to take the wand with me, and placed it in 
my travel ling-trunk, with such effects as I selected for 
use in the excursion that was to commence with the 
morrow. I now lay down to rest, but I could not sleep. 
The recollections of the painful interview with Mrs. 
Poyntz became vivid and haunting. It was clear that 
the sentiment she had conceived for me was that of no 
simple friendship — something more or something less — 
but certainly something else; and this conviction 
brought before me that proud, hard face, disturbed by a 
pang wrestled against but not subdued, and that clear 
metallic voice, troubled by the quiver of an emotion 
which, perhaps, she had never analyzed to herself. I 
did not need her own assurance to know that this 
sentiment was not to be confounded with a love which 
she would have despised as a weakness and repelled as 
a crime; it was an inclination of the intellect, not a 
passion of the heart. But still it admitted a jealousy 
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little less keen tban that which has love for its cause — 
eo true it is that jealousy is never absent where self-love 
is always present. Certainly, it was no Buaceptihility 
of sober friendship which had made the stern arbitreBs 
of a coterie ascribe to her int^veet in me her pitiless 
judgment of Lilian. Strangely enough, with the image 
of this archetype of conventiooal usages and the trite 
social life, came that of the mysterious Margrave, sur- 
rounded by all the attributes with which superstition 
clothes the being of the shadowy border-land that lies 
beyoad tbe chart of our visual world itself. By what 
link were creatures so dissimilar riveted together in tbe 
metaphysical chain of association ? Both had entered 
into the record of mv life when my life admitted its 
own first romance of love. Through the aid of this 
cynical schemer I had been made known to Lilian. At 
her bouse I had beard the dark story of that Louis 
Uvayle, with whom, in mocking spite of my reason, 
conjectures, which that very reason must depose itself 
Jjefore it could resolve into distempered fancies, identified 
the enigmatical Margrave. And now both she, the 
representative of the formal world most opposed to 
visionary creeds, and be, who gathered ronnd him all 
the teiTors which haunt the realm of fable, stood united 
against me — foes with whom the intellect I had so 
haughtily cultiired knew not bow to cope. What- 
ever assault I might expect from either, I was 
unable to assail again. Alike, then, in this, are the 
Slander and the Phantom ; that which appals us 
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most in their power over us is our impotence 
against them. 

But up rose the sun, chasing the shadows from the 
earth, and brightening insensibly the thoughts of man. 
After ali, Mai'grave had been baffled and defeated, 
whatever the arts he had practised and the secrets he 
possessed. It was, at least, doubtful whether his evil 
machinations would he renewed. He had seemed so 
incapable of long-sustained fixity of purpose, that it was 
probable be was already in pursuit of some new agent 
or victim ; and as to this commonplace and conventional 
spectre, the so-called World, if it is everywhere to him 
whom it awes, it is nowhere to him who despises it. 
What was the good or bad word of a Mrs. Poyntz to 
me ? Ay, but f o Lilian ? There, indeed, I trembled ; 
but still, even in trembling, it was sweet to think that 
my home would be her shelter — my choice her vindica- 
tion. Ah I how unutterably tender and reverential 
Love becomes when it assumes the duties of the guar- 
dian, and hallows its own heart into a sanctuary of 
refuge for the beloved! 
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CHAPTER LX. 

The beautiful lake I We two are on its grassy mar- 
gin — twilight melting into aight ; the stars stealing 
forth, one after one. What a wonderful change is 
made within us when we come from our callings 
amongst men, chafed, weary, wouncled ; gnawed by our 
cares, perplexed by the doubts of our very wisdom, 
stung by the adder that dwells in cities — Slander ; nay, 
even if renowned, fatigued with the burden of the very 
names that we have won 1 What a change is made 
within us when suddenly we find ourselves transported 
into the calm solitudes of Nature ; — into scenes famil- 
iar to our happy, dreaming childhood ; back, back from 
the dusty thoroughfare of our toil-worn manhood to 
the golden fountain of our youth 1 Blessed is the 
ehange, evea when we have no companion beside us to 
whom the heart can whisper its sense of relief and joy. 
But if the one, in whom all our future is garnered up, 
be with us there, instead of that weary World wbich 
has so magically vanished away from the eye and the 
thought, then does the change make one of those rare 
epochs of life in which the charm is the stillness. In 
the pause from all by which our own turbulent struggles 
for happiness trouble existence, we feel with a rapt 
amazement, how ealni a thing it is to be happy. And 
BO ns the night, in deepenirig, bi'ightened, LiJinn and I 
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wandered by the starry lake. Conscious of no evil in 
ourselves, how secure we felt from evil 1 A few days 
more — a few days more, and we two should be as one ! 
And that thought we uttered in many forms of words, 
brooding over it in the long intervals of enamored 
silence. 

And when we turnod back to the quiet ina at which 
we had taken up our abode, and her mother, with ber 
soft face, advanced to meet us, I said to Lilian : 

"Would that in these scenes we could fix our home 
for life, away and afar from the dull town we have left 
behind ns, with the fret of its wearying cares and the 
jar of its idle bubble I " 

"And why not, Allen? Why not? But no, you 
would not be happy." 

" Not be happy, and with you ? Sceptic, by what 
reasonings do you arrive at that ungracious conclusion ?" 

" The heart loves repose and the soul contemplation, 
but the mind needs action. Is it not so ?" 

"Where learned you that aphorism, out of place on 
such rosy lips 7" 

"I learned it in studying you," murmured Lilian 
tenderly. 

Here Mrs. Ashleigh joined us. For the first time I 
slept under the same roof as Lilian. And I forgot 
that the universe contained an enigma to solve or an 
enemy to fear. 
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CHAPTEK LXI, 



Twenty days — the happiest my life Imd ever knowu 
i — thus glided on. Apart from the charm which love 
bestows on the beloved, there was that iu Lilian's con- 
versation which made her a delightful companion. 
Whether it was that, in this pause from the toils of my 
career, my mind could more pliantly supple itself to her 
graceful imagination, or that her imagination was iesa 
vague and dreamy amidst those rural scenes, which 
realized in their loTeliaess and grandeur its long-coa- 
ceived ideals, than it had been in the petty garden- 
ground neighbored by the stir and hubbub of the busy 
towQ — in mnch that I had once slighted or contemned 
as the vagaries of un disci pi iaed fancy, I now recog- 
nized the sparkle and play of an intuitive genius, light- 
ing np many a depth obscure to instructed thought. 
It is with some characters as with the subtler and more 
ethereal order of poets. To appreciate them we must 
suspend the course of artificial life. In tho city we 
call them dreamers, on the mountain-top we find them 
interpreters. 

In Lilian, the sympathy with Nature was not, as in 
Margrave, from the joyous sense of Nature's lavish 
vitality ; it was refined into exquisite perception of the 
diviner spirit by which that vitality is informed. Thus, 
like the artist, from outward forms of beauty she drew 
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fortli the covert types, lending to things the most 
familiar, exquisite meanings unconceived before. For 
it is truly said by a wise critic of old, that "the attri- 
bute of art is to suggest infinitely more than it ex- 
presses ; " and such suggestions, passing from the 
artist's innermost thought into tbe mind that receives 
them, open on and on into the Infinite of Ideas, as a 
moonlit wave stnicit by a passing oar impels wave upon 
wave along one track of light. 

So the days glided by, and brought the eve of our 
bridal morn. It had been settled that, after the cere- 
mony (which was to be performed by license in the 
village ehuich at no great distance, which adjoined my 
patemil home now passed away to strangers), we 
should make t shoit excursion into Scotland, leaving 
Mrs Ishlcigh to await our return at the little inn. 

I bad letned to my own room to answer some letters 
from anxious patients, and hnving finished these, I looked 
into my trunk for a Quide-Book to the North, which I 
bad brought with me. My hand came upon Mar- 
grave's wand, and, remembering that strange thrill 
which had passed through me when I last handled it, 
I drew it forth, resolved to examine calmly if I could 
detect the cause of the sensation. It was not now the 
time of night in which the imagination is most liable to 
credulous impressions, nor was I now in the anxious 
and jaded state of mind in which such impressions may 
be the more readily conceived. The sun was slowly 
setting over the delicious landscape; the air cool and 
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sei-eno : uiy Ihuughts collected — heart and conscience 
alike at peace. I took, then, the ivand, and adjusted it 
to the palm of the hand as I had done before. I felt 
the slight touch of the delicate wire within, and again 
the thi-iin I did not this time recoil; I continued to 
gi-asp the wand, and sought deliberately to analyze my 
own aeasatione in the contact. There came over me an 
increased consciousness of vital power; a certain exhil- 
aration, elasticity, vigor, such as a strong cordial may 
produce on a fainting man. Ail the forces of mj fi-ame 
seeraed refreshed, redouljled ; and as such effects on the 
physical system are ordinariiy accompanied by corres- 
pondent effects on the mind, so I was sensible of a 
proud elation of spirits — a kind of defying, superb self- 
glorying. Al! fear seemed blotted oat from my thought, 
as a weakness impossible to the grandeur and might 
which belong to Intellectual Man ; I felt as if it were a 
royal delight to scorn Earth and its opinions, hrave 
Hades and it« spectres. Eapidly this new-born arro- 
gance enlarged itseif into desires vague but daring. My 
mind reverting to the wild phenomena associated with 
its memories of Margrave, I said, half aloud, "If a 
creature so beneath myself in constancy of will and 
completion of thought can wrest from Nature favors so 
marvellous, what could not be won from her by me, her 
patient, persevering seeker ? What if there be spirits 
around and about, invisible to the common eye, but 
whom we can submit to our control ; and what if this 
rod bo charged with some occult fluid, that vuns 
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through all creation, and can he so disciplined as to 
establish communication wherever life and thought can 
reach to beings that live and think. So would the 
mystics of old explain what perplexe'! me. Am I sure 
that the mystics of old duped themselves or their 
pupils ? This, then, this alight wand, light a? a reed ia 
my grasp, this, then, was the instrument by which 
Margrave sent his irresistible will through air aad 
space, and by wliich I smote himself, in the midst of 
his tiger-like wrath, into the helplessness of a sick 
man's swoon! Can the instrument at this distance 
still control him ; if cow meditating evil, disarm and 
disable his purpose?" Involuntarily, as I revolved 
these ideas, I stretched forth the wand, with a concen- 
tred energy of desire that its influence should reach 
Mai^rave and command him. And since I knew not 
his whereabout, yet was vaguely aware that, according 
to any conceivable theory hy which the wand could be 
supposed to carry its imagined virtues to definite goals 
in distant space, it should be pointed in the direction of 
the object it was intended to effect, so I slowly moved 
the wand as if describing a circle, and thus, in some 
point of the circle-— east, west, north, or south — the 
directioD couid not fail to he true. Before I had per- 
formed half the circle, the wand of itself stopped, 
resisting palpably the movement of my hand to impel 
it onward. Had it, then, found the point to which my 
will was guiding it, obeying my will by some magnetic 
sympathy never yet comprehended by any recognized 
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science ? I know not ; but I had not held it thus fixed 
for many secunds, before a cold air, well remembered, 
passed by me, stimng the roots of my hair; and, 
reflected against the opposite wall, stood the hateful 
Scin-Lseca. The Shadow was dioimer in its light than 
■when before beheld, and the outline of the features was 
less distinct — still it was the unmistakable lemur, or 
image, of Margrave. 

And a voice was conveyed to my senses, saying, as 
from a great distance, and in weary yet angry accents : 

"You have summoned me? Wherefore?" 

I overcame the startled shudder with which, at first, I 
beheld the Shadow and heard the Vision. 

"I summoned you not," said I; "I sought but to im- 
pose upon you my will, that you should persecute, with 
your ghastly influence, me and mine no more, And 
now, by whatever authority this wand bestows on me, 
I so adjure and command you !" 

I thought there was a sneer of disdain on the lip 
through which the answer seemed to come : 

"Tain and ignorant; it is but a shadow you com- 
mand. My body you have cast into a sleep, and it 
knows not that the shadow is here ; nor, when it wakes, 
will the brain be aware of one reminiscence of the 
words that you utter or the words that you hear." 

" What, then, is this shadow that stimulates the body ? 
Is it that which in popular language is called the soul ?" 

" It is not ; soul is no shadow." 

"What then?" 
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"Ask not me. Use the wniid to invoke Intelligence 
hig-her than mine." 

"And how ?" 

" I ivill teil jou not. Of yourself you may learn, if 
you guide the wand by your own pride of will and 
desire ; but in the hands of him who has learned not 
the art, the wand has its dangers. Again, I say you 
have summoned mel "Wherefore?" 

"Lying shade, I summoned thee not." 

" So wouldst thou say to the demons, did they eome 
in their temble wrath, when the bungler, who knows 
not tbe springs that he moves, calls them up unawares, 
and can neither control nor dispel. Less revengeful 
than they, I leave tbee unbainned, and depart." 

" Stay. If, as thou sayest, no command I address to 
thee — rto thee, who art only the image or shadow — 
can have effect on the body and mind of the being 
whose likeness thou art, still thoc eansfc tell me what 
passes now in his brain. Does it now harbor schemes 
against me through the woman I love ? Answer 

'.' I reply for the sleeper, of whom I am more than a 
likeness, though only tbe shadow. His thought speaks 
thus; "I know, Allen Penwick, that in thee is the 
agent T need for achieving the end that I seek. Through 
the woman thou lovest T hope to subject thee. A grief 
that will harrow thy heart is at hand; when that grief 
shall befall, thou wilt welcome my coining. In me alone 
thy hope will be placed — through me alone wilt thou 
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seek a path out of thy sori'ow. I shall ask iiir condi- 
tions ; they will maku ihee iny tool and my slavo I" 

The shadow waned — it was gone. I did not seek to 
detain it, nor, had I sought, could I have known by 
what process. But a new idea now possessed me. 
This Shadow, then, that had once so appalled and eon- 
trolled me, was, by its own confession, nothing more 
than a shadow ! It had spoken of higher Intelligences ; 
from them I might learn what the Shadow could not 
reveal. As I still held the wand firmer and firmer in 
my grasp, my thoughts grew haughtier and bolder. 
Could the wand, then, bring those loftier beings thns 
darkly referred to before me? With that thought, 
intense and engrossing, I guided the wand towards the 
space, opening boundless and blue from the casement 
that let in the skies. The wand no longer resisted my 
hand. 

In a few moments I felt the floors of the room vibrate ; 
the air was darkened ; a vaporous, hazy cloud seemed 
to rise from the ground without the casement ; an awe, 
infinitely more deep and solemn than that which the 
Scin-Lieca had caused in its earliest apparition, curdled 
through my veins, and stilled the very beat of my heart. 

At that moment I heard, without, the voice of Lilian, 
singing a simple, sacred song which I had learned at 
my mother's knees, and taught to her the day before ; 
singing low, and as with a warning angel's voice. By 
an irresistible impulse I dashed the wand to the ground, 
and bowed my head as I had bowed it when my infant 
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mind comprehended, without aa effort, mysteries more 
solemn than those which perplexed me now. Slowly I 
raised my eyes, and looked round; the vaporous, hazy 
cloud had passed away, or melted into the ambient rose- 
tints amid which the sun had sunk. 

Then, by one of those common reactions from a period 
of over-strained excitement, there succeeded to that sen- 
timent of arrogance and daring with which these wild, 
half-conscious invocations had been fosteicd and sus- 
tained, a profound humility, a warning tear 

" What I" said I, inly, " ha( e ill tho'ie -sound resolu- 
tions, which my reason founded on the w ise talk of 
Julius Faber, melted away in the wrack of haggard, 
dissolving fancies 1 Is this my boasted intellect, ray 
vaunted science ! I — I, Allen Fenwick, not only the 
credulous believer, but the blundering practitioner, of 
an evil magic 1 Grant what may be possible, however 
uncompreh ended — grant that in this accursed instru- 
ment of antique superstition there be some real powers 

— chemical, magnetic, no matter what — by which the 
imagination can be aroused, inflamed, deluded, so that 
it shapes the things I have seen, speaks in the tones I 
have heard — grant this, shall I keep ever ready, at the 
caprice of will, a constant tempter, to steal away my 
reason and fool my senses ? Or if, on the other hand, I 
force my sense to admit what all sober men must reject 

— if I unschool myself to believe that in what I have 
just experienced there is no mental illusion, that sor- 
cery is a fact, and a demon world has gates which open 
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to a key that a mortal can forge — who hut a saint 
would not shrink from the practice of powers by which 
each passing thought of ill might find ia a fiend its 
abettor? In either case — in aay case — while I keep 
this direful relic of obsolete arts, I am haunted — 
cheated out of my senses — unfitted for the uses of life. 
If, as my ear or my fancy informs me, grief — human 
grief — is about to befall me, shall I, in the sting' of im- 
patient sorrow, have recourse to an aid which, the same 
voice declares, will reduce me to a tool and a slave ? — 
tool and slave to a being I dread as a foe ! Out on 
these nightmares! and away with the thing that bo- 
witches the brain to conceive them 1" 

I rose ; I took up the wand, holding it so that its 
hollow should not reat on the palm of the hand. I 
stole from the house by the back way, in order to avoid 
Lilian, whose voice I still heard, singing low, on the 
lawn in front. I came to a creek, to the bank of which 
a boat was moored, undid its chain, rowed on to a deep 
part of the lake, and dropped the wand into its waves. 
It sank at once ; scarcely a ripple furrowed the surface, 
not a bubble arose from the deep. And, as the boat 
glided on, the star mirrored itself on the spot where the 
placid waters had closed over the tempter to evii. 

Light at heart I sprang again on the shore, and has- 
tening to Lilian, where she stood on the silvered, 
shining sward, clasped her to my breast. 

" Spirit of my life 1" I murmured, " no enchantments 
for mc but thine! Thine are the spells by which 
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creation is beautiflecl, and, in that beauty, hallowerl. 
What though we can see not into the measureless future 
from the verge of the moment — what though sorrow 
may smite us while we are dreaming of bliss, let the 
future not rob me of thee, and a balm vnU be found for 
each wound! Love me ever as now, oli my Lilian; 
troth to troth, side by side, till the grave !" 

"And beyond the grave," answered Lilian, softly. 



CHAPTER LXtl. 

Oua TOWS are exchanged at the altar — the rite 
which made Lilian any wife is performed — we are 
returned from the church, amongst the hills, in which 
my fathers bad worshipped; the joy-bells that had 
pealed for my birth, had rung for my marriage, Lilian 
has gone to her room to prepare for our bridal excur- 
sion ; while the carriage we have hired is waiting at 
the door. I am detaining her mother on the iawn, seek- 
ing to cheer and compose her spirits, painfully affected 
by that sense of change in the relations of child and 
parent which makes iteelf suddenly felt by the parent's 
heart on the day that secures to the child another heart 
on which to lean. 

But Mrs. Ashleigh's was one of those gentle, woman- 
ly natures which, if easily afBieted, are easily consoled. 
And, already smiling through her tears, she was about 
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to quit me and join her daughter, when one of tlie iiin- 
servanta came to me with some letters, which had just 
been delivered by the postman. As I took them from 
the servant, Mrs. Ashleigh asked if there were any for 

her ? She expected one from her housekeeper at L , 

who had been taken ill in her absence, and about whom 
the kind mistress felt ansious. The servant replied 
that there was no letter for her, but one directed to Miss 
Ashleigb, which he had just sent up to the young lady. 
Mrs. Ashleigh did not doubt that her housekeeper had 
written to Lilian, whom she had known from the cradle, 
and to whom she was tenderly attached, instead of to 
her mistress; and, saying something to me to that 
effect, quickened her steps towards the house. 

I was glancing over my own letters, chiefly from 
patients, with a rapid eye, when a cry of agony, a cry 
as if of one suddenly stricken to the heart, pierced my 
ear — a cry from within the house. " Heavens 1 was 
not that Lilian's voice ?" The same doubt struck Mrs. 
Ashleigb, who had already gained the door. She rushed 
on, disappearing within the threshold, and calling to me 
to follow, I hounded forward — passed her on the 
stairs — was in Lilian's room before her. 

My bride was on the floor, prostrate, insensible ; so 
still, so colorless! that my first dreadful thought was 
tiiat life had gone. In her hand was a letter, crushed, 
as with a convulsive, sudden grasp. 

It was long before the color came back to her cheek, 
before the breath was perceptible on her lip. She woke, 
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but not to health, not to sense. Hours were passed in 
violent convulsions, in which I Kiomently feared her 
death. To these succeeded stupor, lethargy, not benig- 
nant sleep. That night, my brida! night, I passed as in 
some chamber to which I had been summoned to save 
youth from the grave. At length — at length, life was 
rescued, was assured I Life eame-back, but the mind 
was gone. She knew me not, nor ber mother. She 
spoke iittle and faintly; in the words she uttered there 

I pass hurriedly on ; my experience here was in fault, 
my skill ineffectual. Day foilowed day, and no ray 
came back to the darkened brain. We bore her, hy 
gentle stages, to London. I was sanguine of good 
result from skill more consummate than mine, and 
more specially devoted to diseases of the mind. I 
led the first advisers. In vain I — in vain ! 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

And the cause of this direful shock? K"ot this time 
could it be traced to some evil spell, some phantasmal 
influence. The cause was clear, and might have pro- 
duced effects as sinister on nerves of stronger fibre if 
accompanied by a heart as delicately sensitive, an honor 
as exquisitely pure. 

The letter found in her hand was without name ; it 
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waa dated from L , and bore the postmark of that 

town. It conveyed to Lilian, in the biting worda which 
female malice can make so sharp, the tale we had sougiit 
sedulously to guard from her ear — her flight, the con- 
struction that scandal put upon it. It affected for my 
blind infatuation a contemptuous pity ; it asked her to 
pause before she brought on the name I offered to her 
an indelible disgi-ace. If she so decided, she was 

warned not to return to L , or to prepare there for 

the sentence that would exclude her from the society 
of her own sex. I cannot repeat more, I cannot minute 
down all that the letter expressed or implied, to wither 
the orang^e- blossoms in a bride's wreath. The heart 
that took in the venom cast its poison on ihe brain, and 
the mind fled before the presence of a thought so deadly 
to all the ideas which its innocence had heretofore 
conceived. 

I knew not whom to suspect of the malignity of this 
mean and miserable outrage, nor did I much care to 
know. The handwriting, though evidently disguised, 
was that of a woman, and, therefore, had I discovered 
the author, my manhood would have forbidden me the 
idle solace of revenge. Mrs, Poyntz, however resolute 
and pitiless her hostility when once aroused, waa not 
without a certain largeness of nature irreconcilable with 
the most dastardly of all the weapons that envy or 
hatred can supply to the vile. She had too lofty a self- 
esteem and too decorous a regard for the mora! senti- 
ment of the world that she typified, to do, or connive 
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at, an act which degrades the gentlewoman. Putting 
her aside, what other female enemy had Lilian pro- 
voked ? No matter I What other woman at L 

was worth the condescension of a conjecture ? 

After listening to all that the ablest of my professional 
brethren in the metropolis could suggest to guide me, 
and trying in vain their remedies, I brought back my 

chaise to L . Retaining my former residence for 

tbe visits of patients, I engaged, for the privacy of my 
home, a house two miles from the town, secluded in its 
own grounds, and guarded by high walls. 

Lilian's mother removed to my mournful dwelling- 
place. Abbots' House, in the centre of that tattling 
coterie, had become distasteful to her, and to me jt was 
associated with thoughts of anguish and of teiTor. I 
could not, without a shudder, have entered its grounds 
— could not, without a stab at the heart, have seen 
again the old fairy-land round the Monks' Well, nor 
the dark cedar-tree under which Lilian's hand had been 
placed in mine ; and a superstitious remembrance, ban- 
ished while Lilian's angel face had brightened the fatal 
precincts, now revived in full force. The dying man's 
curse — had it not been fulfilled! 

A new occupant for the old house was found within 
a week after Mrs. Ashleigh had written from London to 

a house-agent at L , intimating her desire to dispose 

of the lease. Shortly before we had gone to Winder- 
mere, Miss Brahazon had become enriched by a liberal 
life-annuity bequeathed to her by Iicr uncle, Sir Phelim. 
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Her means thus enabled lier to move, from the com- 
paratively humble lodgiDg she Lad hitherto occupied, 
to Abbots' House ; but just as she had there commenced 
a series of ostentatious entertainments, implying an 
ambitious desire to dispute with Mrs. Poyntz the 
sovereignty of the Hill, she was attacked by some 
severe malady which appeared complicated with spinal 

disease, and after my return to L I sometimes met 

her on the spacious platform of the Hill, drawn along 
slowly in a Bath ciiair, her livid face peering forth from 
piles of Indian shawh and Siberian fuis and the giunt 
figure of Dr. Jones stalking by her side tacitoin and 
gloomy as some siocere mouinet who conducts to the 
grave the patron on whose life he himself had conveni- 
ently lived. It was in Ibe dismal month of February 

that I letuined to L ind I took possesiion of my 

bhghted nuptiil hjuie tn the annivPi-arj of the \ ery 
dav m which I ha 1 pis'>ed throHEth tht deid dumb 
woild titm the natunhst a gloomv death lojm 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Lilian's wondrous gentleness of nature did not desert 
her in the suspension of her reason. She was habitually 
calm — very silent; when she spoke it was rarely on 
earthly things — on things familiar to her past — things 
one could comprehend. Her thought seemed to have 
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quitted the earth, seekiDg refuge in some imagiuaiy 
heaven. She spoke of wandering with her father as if 
he were living still ; she did not seem to understand 
the meaning we attach to the word Death. She would 
sit for hours murmuring to herself; when one sought 
to catch the words, they seemed in converse with in- 
visible spirits. We found it cruel to disturb her at such 
titaes, for if left unmolested, her face was serene— more 
serenely beautiful than I had seen it even in our happiest 
hours; but when we called her back to the wrecks of 
her real life, her eye became troubled, restless, anxious, 
and she would sigh — oh, so heavily 1 At times, if we 
did not seem to observe her, she would quietly vesunia 
her once favorite accomplishments — drawing, music. 
And in these her young excellence was still apparent, 
only the drawings were strange and fantastic ; they 
had a resemblance to those with which the painter 
Blake, himself a visionary, illustrated the Poems of the 
"Night Thoughts" and "The Grave." Faces of ex- 
quisite loveliness, forms of aSrial grace, coming forth 
from the bells of flowers, or floating upwards amidst the 
spray of fountains, their outlines melting away in foun- 
tain or in flower. So with her music ; her mother could 
not recognize the airs she played, for a while so sweetly 
and with so Inefi'able a pathos, that one could scarcely 
hear her without weeping ; and then would come, as if 
involuntarily, an abrupt discord, and, starting, she wouid 
cease and look around, disquieted, aghast. 

And still she did not recognize Mrs. Ashleigh or 
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myself as her mother, faer husband; but she had by 
degrees learned to distinguisb us both from others. To 
her mother she gave no nome, seemed pleased to see 
her, but not sensibly to miss her when away; me she 
called her brother; if longer absent than usual, me she 
missed. When, after the toils of the day, I came to 
-join her, even if she spoke not, her sweet face bright- 
ened. When she sang, she beckoned me to come near 
to her, and looked at me fixedly, with eyes ever tender, 
often tearful ; when she drew, she would pause and 
glance over her shoulder to see that I w-as watching 
her, and point to the drawings with a smile of strange 
significance, as if they conveyed, in some covert alle- 
gory, messages meant for me ; so, at least, I interpreted 
her smile, and taught myself to say, " Yes, Lilian, I 
understand !" 

And more than once, wlien I had so answered, she 
rose and kissed my forehead. I thought my heart 
would have broken when 1 felt that spirit-like, melan- 
choly kiss. 

And yet how marvellously the human mind teaches 
itself to extract consolations from its sorrows. The 
least wretched of my hours were those that I passed in 
that saddened room, seeking how to establish fragments 
of intercourse, invent signs, by which each might inter- 
pret each, between the intellect I had so laboriously 
cultured, so arrogantly vaunted, and the fancies wan- 
dering through the dark, deprived of their guide in 
reason. It was something even of joy to fee! myself 
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needed for her guardianship, endeared and yearned for 
still by some unshattered instinct of her heart ; and 
when parting from her for the night, I stole the mo- 
ment in which on her soft face seemed resting least of 
shadow, to ask, in trembling whisper, " Lilian, are the 
angels watching over you?" and she would answer 
"Yes," sometimes in words, sometimes with a myste- 
rious, happy smile — then — then I went to my lonely 
room, comforted and thankful. 



C H A P a' E 11 L X V . 

The blow that bad fallen on my hearth effectually, 
inevitably killed all the slander that might have trou- 
bled nie in joy. Before the awe of a great calamity the 
small passions of a mean malignity slink abashed. I 
had requested Mrs. Ashleigh not to mention the vile 
letter which Lilian had received. I would not give a 
triumph to the unknown calumniator, nor wring forth 
her vain remorse, bj" the pain of acknowledging aii 
indignity to my darling's honor ; yet, somehow or other, 
the true cause of Lilian's affliction bad crept out — per- 
haps through the talk of servants — and the Public 
shock was universal. By one of those instincts of jus- 
tice that lie deep in human hearts, though in ordinary 
moments overlaid by many a worldly layer, all felt (all 
mothers felt, especially) that innocence alone could 
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have been so unprepared for reproach. The explana- 
tion I had previously given, discredited then, was now 
accepted without a question." Lilian's present state 
accouated for all that ill nature had before miscon- 
strued. Her good name was restored to its maiden 
■whiteness by the fate that had severed the ties of the 
bride. The formal dwellers on the Hill vied with the 
franker, warmer-hearted household of Low Town in 
the nameless attentions by which sympathy and respect 
are rather delicately indicated than noisily proclaimed. 
Could Lilian have then recovered and been sensible of 
its lepentant homage, how reverently that petty world 
would hate thionged around her! And, ah! could 
foitune and man's esteem have atoned for the blight of 
hopes that had been planted and cherished on ground 
beyond their reach, ambition and pride might have 
been well contented with the largeness of the exchange 
that courted their acceptance. Patients on patients 
crowded on me. Sympathy with my sorrow seemed to 
create and endear a more trustful belief in my skill. 
But the profession I had once so enthusiastically loved 
became to me wearisome, insipid, distasteful ; the kind- 
ness heaped on me gave no comfort, it but brought 
before ms more vividly the conviction that it came too 
late to avail me : it could not restore to me the mind, 
the iove, the life of my life, which lay dark and shat- 
tered in the brain of my guileless Lilian. Secretly I 
felt a sullen resentment. I knew that to the crowd the 
rMPntment was unjust. The world itself is but an 
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appearance; who can blame it if appearance guide its 
laws? But to those who had been detached from tlie 
crowd by the professions of friendship — those who, 
when the slander was yet new, and might have been 
awed into silence had they stood by my side, — to the 
pressure of their hands, now, I had no response. 

Against Mra, Poyntz, above all others, I bore a 
remembrance of unrelaxed, unmitigable indignation. 
Her schemes for her daughter's marriage had tri- 
umphed ; Jane was Mrs. Ashleigh Sumner. Her mind 
was, perhaps, softened now tbat the object which had 
sharpened its worldly faculties was accomplished; but 
in vain, on first hearing of my affliction, had this she- 
Machiavel owned a humane remorse, and, with all her 
keen comprehension of each facility that circumstances 
gave to her will, availed herself of the general compas- 
sion to streng1;hen the popular reaction in favor of 
Lilian's assaulted honor — in vain had she written to 
me with a gentleness of sympathy foreign to her 
habitual characteristics — in vain besought me to call 
on her — in vain waylaid and accosted me with a 
humility that almost implored forgiveness; I vouch- 
safed no reproach, but I could imply no pardon, I put 
between her and my great sorrow the impenetrable 
wail of my freezing silence. 

One word of hers at the time that I had so patheti- 
cally besought her aid, and the parrot-flock that repeated 
her very whisper in noisy shrillness, would have been 
as loud to defend as it had been to defame; that vile 
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letter might never have been written. Whoever its 
writer, it sorely was one of the babblers who took their 
malice itself from the jest or the nod of their female 
despot; and the writer might have jastified herself in 
sayiug she did but coarsely proclaim what the oracle of 
worldly opinion, and the early friend of Lilian's own 
mother, had authorized her t« believe. 

By degrees tJie bitterness at my heart diffused itself 
to the circumference of the circle in which my life went 
its cheerless, mechanical round. That cordial brother- 
hood with his patients, which is the true physician's 
happiest gift and humanest duty, forsoolt my breast. 
The warning words of Mrs. Poyntz had come true. A 
patient that monopolized my thoughts awaited me at 
my own hearth ! My conscience became troubled ; I 
felt that my skill was lessened. I said to myself, " The 
physician who, on entering the sick room, feels, while 
there, something that distracts the finest powers of his 
intellect from the sufferer's case, is unfit for his calling." 
A year had scarcely passed since my fatal wedding-day, 

before I had formed a resolution to quit L , and 

abandon my profession; and iriy resolution was con- 
firmed, and my goal determined, by a letter I received 
from Julius Faber. 

I had written at length to him, not many days after 
the blow that had fallen on me, stating all circumstances 
as calmly and clearly as my grief would allow, for I 
held his skill at a higher estimate than that of any living 
brother of my art, and T waia not without hope in the 
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efflcaey of his advice. Tiie letter I now received from 
hiia had been begun, and continued at some length, 
before my communication reached him. And this earlier 
portion contained animated and cheerful descriptions of 
his Australian life and home, which contrasted with the 
sorrowful tone of the supplement written in reply to 
the tidings with which I had wrung his friendly and 
tender heart. In this, the latter part of his letter, he 
sugg ted that f t me had wrought no material change 
u o'ht be advisable to ti-y the effect of 
8 nes entirely new might stimulate 
nl the observation of things external 
en e from that brooding over images 
ll fo n d within, which characterized the kind 
n I had described. " Let any intellect 
create for t elf a 'isionary world, and all reasonings 
built on t a fall ious ; the visionary world vanishes 
in f. op t n a we can arouse a predominant interest 
in the actual." 

This grand authority, who owed half his consummate 
skill as a practitioner to the scope of his knowledge as 
a philosopher, then proceeded to give me a hope which 
I had not dared, of myself, to form. He said, '^ I dis- 
tinguish the case you so minutely detail from that 
insanity which is reason lost ; here it seems rather to 
be reason held in suspense. Where there is hereditary 
predisposition, where there is organic change of structure 
in the brain — nay, where there is that kind of insanity 
which takes the epithet of moral, whereby the whole 
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ehamcter becomes so transformed that the prime element 
of sound understanding, conscience itself, is either erased 
or warped into the sanction of what, in a healthful state, 
it would most disapprove, it is only charlatans who 
promise effectual cure. But here I assume that there 
is no hereditary taint; here I am convinced, from my 
own observation, that the nobility of the oi^ans, all 
fresh as yet in the vigor of youth, would rather submit 
to death than the permanent overthrow of the equi- 
librium in reason ; here, where you tell me the character 
preserves all its moral attributes of gentleness and 
purity, and but over-indulges its own early hahit of 
estranged contemplation; here, without deceiving you 
in false kindness, I give you the guarantee of my expe- 
rience when I bid you ' hope 1 ' I am persuaded that, 
sooner or later, the mind, thus for a time affected, will 
right itself; because here, in the cause of the malady, 
we do but deal with the nervous system. And that, 
once righted, and the mind once disciplined in those 
practical duties which conjugal life necessitates, the 
malady itself will never return; never be transmitted 
to the children on whom your wife's restoration to 
health may permit you to count hereafter. If the course 
of travel I recommend and the prescriptions I enjoin 
with that course fail you, let mo know ; and though 1 
would fain close my days in this land, I will come to 
you. I love you as my son. I will tend your wife as 
my daughter." 

Foreign travel! The idea smiled on me, Julius 
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Paber's companion ship, sympathy, matchless skill 1 The 
very thought seemed as a raft to a drowning mariner. 
I now read more attentively the earlier portions of his 
letter. They described, in glowing colors, the wondrous 
country in which he had fixed his home; the joyous 
elasticity of its atmosphere ; the freshness of its primi- 
tive, pastoml life ; the strangeness of its scenery; with 
a. Flora and a Fauna which have no similitudes in the 
ransacked quarters of the Old World. And the strong 
impulse seized me to transfer to the solitudes of that 
blithesome and hardy Nature a spirit no longer at home 
in the civilized haunts of men, and household gods that 
shrunk from all social eyes, and would fain have found 
a wilderness for the desolate hearth, on which they had 
ceased to be sacred if unveiled. As if to give practical 
excuse and reason for the idea that seized me, Julius 
Faber mentioned, incidentally, that the house and pro- 
perty of a wealthy speculator in his immediate neigh- 
borhood were on sale at a price which seemed to me 
alluringly trivial, and, according to bis judgment, far 
below the value they would soon reach in the hands of 
a more patient capitalist. He wrote at the period of 
the agricultural panic in the colony which preceded the 
discovery of its earliest gold-fields. But his geological 
science had convinced him that strata. within and around 
the property now for sale were auriferous, and bis 
intelligence enabled him to predict how inevitably man- 
would be attracted towards the gold, and how surely 
the gold would fertilize the soil and enrich its owners. 
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He described the house thus to be sold — m case I aiight 
know of a purchaser. It had been built at a cost 
unusual ia those early times, and by one who clung to 
English tastes amidst Australian wilds, so that ia this 
purchase a settler would escape the LaiiJships he had 
then Ordinarily to encounter; it was, in short, a borne 
to which ft man, more luxurious than I, niigbt bear a 
bride with wants less simple than those which now 
sufficed for my darling Lilian. 

This communication dwelt oa my mind through the 
aToeations of the day on which I received it, and in 
the eveaing I read all, except the supplement, aloud to 
Mrs. Ashleigh in her daughter's pveseoce. I desired 
to see if Faber's descriptions of the conntry and its 
life, which in themselves were extremely spirited and 
striking, would arouse Lilian's interest. At first she 
did not seem to heed me while I read, but when I came 
to Faber's loving account of little Amy, Lilian turned 
her eyes towards me, and evidently listened with 
attention. He wrote how the Child had already become 
the most useful person in the simple household. How 
watchful the quickness of the heart had made the 
service of the eye ; all their associations of comfort had 
grown round her active, noiseless movements; it was 
she who had contrived to monopolize the management, 
or supervision of all that added to Home the nameless, 
interior charm. Under her eyes the rude fiirniture of 
the log-house grew inviting with English neatness ; she 
t«ok charge of the dairy; she had made the garden 
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gay with flowers selected from the wild, and sugj 
the trellised walk, already covered with hardy vine. 
She was their confidant in every plan of improvement, 
their comforter in every anxious doubt, their nurse ia 
every passing ailment, her very smiie a refreshment in 
the weariness of daily toil. "How all that is best in 
womanhood," wrote the old man, with the eothusiasm 
which no time had reft from his hearty, healthful 
genius — " how all that is best in womanhood is here 
opening fast into flower from the bud of the infant's 
soull The atmosphere seems to suit it — the child- 
woman in the child-world I" 

I heard Lilian sigh ; I looked towards her furtively ; 
tears stood in her softened eyes ; her lip was quivering. 
Presently, she began to rub her right hand over the 
left — over the wedding-ring — at flret, slowly; then 
with quicker movement. 

"It is not here," she said, impatiently; "it is not 
here I" 

"What is not hero?" asked Mrs. Ashlcigh, hanging 
over her. 

Lilian lent back hor head on her mother's bosom, 
and answered faintly : 

" The stain ! some one said there was a stain on this 
hand. I do not see it — do you?" 

" There is no stain, never was," said I; "the hand 
is white as your own innocence, or the lily from which 
you take your name." 

" Hush ! you do not know my name, I will whisper 
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it. 'Soi't!~-my name is Nightshade! J)a you want 
to know where the lily is now, brother? I will tell 
you. There, in that letter — you call her Amy — she 
ia the lily — take ber to your breast — hide her. Hist! 
what are those bells ? Marriage-bells. Do not let her 
hear them. For there is a eruel wind that whispers 
the bella, and the bells ring out what it whispers, louder 

and louder, 

'Sdiiii on lily, 
Shairte on lily, 
lYi flier lily.' 

If she bears what the wind whispers to the bells, she 
will creep away into the dark, and thea she, too, will 
turn to Nightshade." 

" Lilian, look up, awake ! You have been in a long, 
long dream: it is passing away. Lilian, my beloved, 
my blessed Lilian I" 

Jfever till then had I heard from ber even so vaguo 
an allusioa to the fatal calumny, and its dreadful effect, 
and while her words now pierced my heart, it beat, 
amongst its pangs, with a thrilling hope. 

But, alas! the idea that had gleamed upon her had 
vanished already. She murmured something about 
Circles of Fire, and a Veiled Woman in black gar- 
ments; became restless, agitated, and unconscious of 
our presence, and finally sank into a heavy sleep. 

That night (my room was next to hers with the 
intervening door open) I beard her cry out. I hastened 
to her side. She was still asleep, but there was an 
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anxious, Jaboring expression on her young face, and yet 
not an expression wholly of pain — for liei- lips were 
parted with a smile — that glad yet troubled smile with 
which one who has been revolving some sabject of per- 
plexity or fear, gi-eets a sudden, thought that seems to 
solve the riddle, or prompt the escape from danger; and 
as I softly took her hand she returned my gentle pres- 
sure, and inclining towards me, said, still in sleep : 

"Let us go." 

" Whither F" I answered, under my breath, so as not 
to awake her ; " is it to see the child of whom I read, 
and the land that is blooming out of the earth's child- 
hood?" 

" Out of the dark into the light ; where the leaves 
do not change ; where the night is our day, and the 
winter our summer. Let us go — let us go!" 

"We will go. Dream on undisturbed, my bride. 
Oh, that the dream could tell you that my love has not 
changed in our sorrow, holier and deeper than on the 
day in which our vows were exchanged ! In you still 
all my hopes fo!d their wiogs: where you are, there 
still I myself have my dreamland I" 

The sweet face grew bright as I spoke ; all trouble 
left the smile ; softly she drew hei' hand from m.y clasp, 
and rested it for a moment on my bended head, as if in 



I rose ; stole back to my own room, closing the door, 
lest the sob I could not stifle should mar her sleep. 
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CH-APTER LXTI. 



I rNjOLDED my new prospects to Mr?. Ashleigb, 
She was more easily reconciled to them than I could 
have supposed, judgiog fay her habits, which were 
naturally indolent, and averse to all that disturbed their 
even tenor. But the great grief which had befallen 
her had roused up that strength of devotion which Ilea 
dormant in all hearts that are capable of loving an- 
other more than self TVith her full conspnt I wrote to 
Paber, communicating my intentions, instructing him 
to purchase the property he had so commended, and 
inclosing my banker's order for the amount, oa an 
Australian ftnn. I now announced my intention to 
retire from my profession ; made prompt arrangements 
with a successor to mj practice ; disposed of my two 

houses at L ; fixed the day of my departure. 

Vanity was dead within me, or I might have been 
gratified by the sensation which the news of my design 
created. My faults became at once forgotten: such 
good qualities as I might possess were exaggerated. 
The public regret vented and consoled itself in a costly 
testimonial, to which even the poorest of my patients 
insisted on the privilege to contribute, graced with an 
inscription flattering enough to have served for the 
epitaph on some great man's tomb. No one who has 
served an art and striven for a name, is a stoic to the 
ir.— 13 It 
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esteem of others, and sweet indeed would suuh honors 
Lave been to me bad not publicity itself seemed a wrong 
to the sanctity of that affliction which set Lilian apart 
from the movement and the glories of the world. 

The two persona most active in "getting up" this 
testimonial were, nominally, Colonel Pojnta — in truth, 
his wife — and my old disparager, Mr. Vigors I It is 
Jong since ray narrative has referred to Mr. Vigors. It 
is due to him now to state that, in his capacity of 
magistrate, and in his own way, he had been both 
active and delicate in the inquiries set on foot for Lilian 
during the unhappy time in which she had wandered, 
spellbound, from her home. He, alone, of all the more 
influential magnates of the town, had upheld her inno- 
cence against the gossip that aspersed it; and daring 

the last trying year of my residence at L , he had 

sought rae, with frank and manly confessions of his 
regret for his former prejudice against me, and assur- 
ances of the respect in which he had held me ever since 
my marriage — marriage but in rite — with Lilian. He 
had then, strong in his ruling pa'*sion, besought me to 
consult his clairvoyants as to her case. I declined this 
invitation, so as not to affront him — declined it, not as 
I should once have done, but nith no word nor look of 
incredulous disdain. The fact was, that I had con- 
ceived a solemn terror of al! practices and theories out 
of the beaten track of sense and science. Perhaps in my 
refusal I did wrong. I know not. I was afraid of my 
own imagination. He continued not less friendly in 
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spite of my refusal. And, such are tbe vicissitudes in 
human feeling, I parted from iiini whom I had regarded 
as my most higoted foe with a warmer sentiment of 
kindness than for any of those on whom I had counted 
on friendship. Se had not deserted Lilian. It was 
not so with Mrs. Poyntz. I would have paid tenfold 
the value of the testimonial to have erased, from the list 
of those who subscribed to it, her husband's name. 

The day before I quitted L , and some weeks 

after I had, in fact, renounced my practice, I received 
an urgent entreaty from Miss Brabazon to call on her. 
She wrote in lines so blurred that I could with difficulty 
decipher them, that she was very ill, given over by Dr. 
Jones, who had been attending her. She implored my 
opinion. 



CHAPTER LXVII. 

On reaching the Louse, a formal man-servant, with 
indifferent face, transferred me to the guidance of a 
hired nurse, who led me up the stairs, and, before I 
was well aware of it, into tbe room in which Dr. Lloyd 
had died. Widely different, indeed, the aspect of the 
walls, the character of the furniture. The dingy paper- 
hangings were replaced by airy muslins, showing a 
rose-colored ground through their fanciful open-work ; 
luxurious fautcuils, gilded wardrobes, full-length miiTors, 
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a toilet-table tricked oQt with lace jind ribbons, and 
glittering with an array of silver gewgaws and jewelled 
trinkets — all transformed the sick chamber of the simple 
man of science to a boudoir of death for the vain 
coquette. But the room itself, ia its high lattice and 
heavy eeihng, was the same — as the coffin itself has the 
same confines whether it be rich in velvets and bright 
with blazoning, or rude as a pauper's shell. 

And the bed, with its silken coverlid, and its pillows 
edged with the thread-work of Loavain, stood in the 
same sharp angle as that over which had flicltered the 
frowning smoke-reek above the dying, resentful foe. As 
I approached, a man, who was seated beside the suf- 
ferer, turned round his face, and gave me a silent, kindly 
nod of recognition. He was Mr. C, one of the clergy 
of tLe town, the one witb whom I had the most fre- 
quently come into contact wherever the physician re- 
signs to the priest the language that bids man hope. 
Mr. C, as a preacher, was renowned for his touching 
eloquence; as a pastor, revered for his benignant piety; 
as friend add neighbor, beloved for a sweetness of 
nature which seemed to regulate all the movements of 
a mind eminently masculine hj the beat of a heart 
tender as the gentlest woman's. 

This good man, then ■whispering something to the 
sufferer which I did not overhear, stole towards me, 
took me by the hand, and said, also in a whisper, "Be 
merciful as Christians are." He led me to the bedside, 
there left me, went out, and closed the door. 
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"Do yon think I urn really dying, Dr. Fenwiek?" 
said a feeWe voice. "I fear Dr. Jones has misnndcr- 
stood my case. I wish I had called you in at the first 
— but — hut I could not — I could not) Will you feel 
my pulse f Don't you think you could do me good ? " 

I had no need to feel the pulse in that skeleton wrist ; 
the aspect of the face sufficed to tell me that death was 
drawing near. 

Mechanically, however, I went through the hackneyed 
formulae of professional questions. This vain ceremony 
done ; as gently and delicately as I could, I implied the 
expediency of concluding, if not yet settled, those affairs 
which relate to this world, 

" This duty," I said, " in relieving the mind from care 
for others to wbom we owe the forethought of affection, 
often relieves the body also of many a gnawing pain, and 
sometimes, to the surprise of the most experienced 
physician, prolongs life itself" 

"Ah," said the old maid, peevishly, " I understand I 
But it is not my will that troubles me. I should not 
be left to a nurse from a hospital if my relations did not 
know that my annuity dies with me ; and I forestalled 
it in furnishing this house, Dr. Fenwiek, and all these 
pretty things will be sold to pay those horrid trades- 
men! — very hard! so hard! — just as I bad got things 
about me In the way I always said I would have them 
if I could ever afford itl X always said I would have 
my bed-room hung with muslin, like dear Lady L.'s; — . 
and the drawing-room in geranium- coloured silk — so 
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pretty. You have not seen it; you ivould not know 
the house, Dv. Fenwick. And just when all is fmishcd, 
to be taken away and thrust into the grave. It is so 
cruel 1 " And she hegan to weep. Her emotion 
brought on a violent paroxysm, which, when she re- 
covered from it, had produced one of those startling 
changes of mind that are sometimes witnessed before 
death ; changes whereby the whole character of a life 
seems to undergo solemn transformation. The hard 
will become gentle, the proud meek, the frivolous earn- 
est. That awful moment when the things of earth 
pass away like dissolving scenes, leaving death visible 
on the background by the glare that shoots up in the 
last flicker of life's lamp. 

And when she lifted her haggard face from my 
shoulder, and heard my pitying, soothing voice, it was 
not the grief of a trifler at the loss of fondled toys that 
spoke in the fallen lines of her lip, in the woe of her 
pleading eyes. 

" So this is death," she said. " I feel it hurrying on. 
I must speak. I promised Mr. C. that I would. Forgive 
me, can you — can you? That letter — that letter to 
Lilian Ashleigh, I wrote it 1 Oh, do not look at me so 
terribly ; I never thought it could do such evil ! And 
am I not punished enough ? I truly believed when I 
wrot« that Miss Ashleigh was deceiving you, and once 
I was siliy enough to fancy that you might have liked 
me. But I had another motive ; I had been so poor all 
my life — I had become rich unexpectedly; I set my 
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heart on this house — I had always fancied it — and I 
thought if I could prevent Miss Ashleigh's marrying 
you, and scare her and her mother from coming back to 

L , I could get the house. And I did get it. What 

for? — to die. I had not been here a week before I got 
tho hurt that is killing me — a fall down the stairs — 
coming out of this very room; the stairs had been 
polished. If I faad stayed in my old lodging, it would 
not have happened. Ob, say you forgive me ! Say, 
say it, even if you do not feel you can ! Say it 1 " And 
the miserable woman grasped me by the arm as Dr. 
Lloyd had grasped me. 

I shaded my averted face with my hands ; my heart 
heaved with the agony of my suppresed passion. A 
wrong, however deep, only to myself, I could have 
pardoned without effort ; such a wrong to Lilian, — no ! 
I could not say, " I forgive." 

The dying wretch was perhaps more appalled by my 
silence than she would have been by my reproacli. 
Her voice grew shrill in her despair. 

"You will not pardon me 1 I shall die with your 
curse oa my head. Mercy! mercy I That good man^ 
Mr. C, assured me you would be merciful. Have you, 
never wronged another? Has the Evil One never 
tempted yon?" 

Then I spoke in broken accents: "Me! Oh, had 
it been I whom you defamed — bat a young creature 
so harmless, so unoffending, and for so miserable a 
motive 1 " 
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" But I tell yoQ, I swear to you, I never dreamed I 
could cause such sorrow ; and that young man, that 
Margi-ave, put it into my head ! " 

"Margrave! He had left L lon^ before that 

letter was written." 

" But he came back for a day just before I wrote ; it 
was the very day I met him in the laae yonder. He 
asked after you — after Miss Ashleigh; and when he 
spoke he laughed, and I said that Miss Ashleigh had been 
ill, and had gone away ; and he laughed again. And 
I thought he knew more than he would tell me, so I 
asked him if he supposed Mrs. Ashleigh would come 
back, and said how much I should like to take this 
house if she did not ; and again he laughed, and said, 
'Birds never stay in the nest after the young ones are 
hurt,' and went away singing. When I got home, his 
laugh aud his song haunted me. I thought I saw him 
still in my room, prompting me to write, and I sat 
down and wrote. Oh, pardon, pardon me! I have 
been a foolish, poor creature, but never meant to do 
such harm. The Evil One tempted me ! There he is, 
near me now I I see him yonder I there, at the door- 
way. He comes to claim me ! As you hope for mercy 
yourself, free me ft-ona himl Forgive me !" 

I made an effort over myself. In naming Margrave 
o.s her tempter, the woman had suggested an excuse, 
echoed from that innermost cell of my mind, which I 
recoiled from gazing into, for there I should behold bis 
image Inexpiable though the injury she had wrought 
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against me, and mine, still the woman was human — 
fellow-creature — like mjeelf; — but he? 

I took the pale hand that still pressed my arm, and 
said, with firm voice : 

"Be comforted. la the name of Lilian, my wife, I 
forgive you for her and for me as freely and as fullj' as 
we are enjoined by Him, against whose precepts the 
best of us daily sin, to forgive — we children of wrath 
— to forgive one another! " 

"Heaven bless you! — oh, bless you!" she muv- 
mured, sinking back upon her pillow. 

" Ah ! " thought I, " what if the pardon I grant for u 
wrong far greater than I inflicted on him whose impre- 
cation smote me in this chamber, should indeed be 
received as atonement, and this blessing on the lips of 
the dying annul the dark curse that the dead body has 
left on my path through the Valley of the Shadow I " 

I left my patient sleeping quietly — the sleep that 
precedes the last. As I went down the stairs into the 
hall, I saw Mrs. Poyotz standing at the threshold, 
speaking to the man-servant and the nurse. 

1 would have passed her with a formal bow but she 
stopped me. 

" I came to inquire after poor Miss Brabazon," said 
she. " Yon can tell me more than the servants can; is 
there no hope?" 

" Let the narse go up and watch beside her. She 
may pass away in the sleep into which she had fallen." 

" Allen Fcnwick, I must speak with you — nay, hut 
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for a few miautes. I Lear that you leave L to- 
morrow. It is scarcely among t!ie chances of life that 
we should meet again." While thus sayiDg, she i3rew 
me along the lawn down the path that led towards 
her own home. "I wish," said sbe earnestly, "that 
you could part with a kindlier feeling towards me; but 
I caa scarcely expect it. Could I put myself in your 
place, and be moved hy your feelings, I know that I 
should be implacable ; but I " 

"But you, madam, are The World! and the World 
governs itself, and dictates to others, by laws which 
seem harsh to those who ask from its favor the services 
■which the World cannot tender, for the V/orld admits 
favorites but ignores friends. You did but act to me as 
the World ever acts to those who mistake its favor for 
its friendship." 

"It is true," said Mrs, Poyntz, with blunt candor; 
and we continued to walk on silently. At length, she 
said, abruptly, "But do you not rashly depi-ive your- 
self of your only consolation in sorrow? When the 
heart suffers, does your skill admit any remedy like 
occupation to the mind '^ 1 et yon abandon that occu- 
pation to which your mm 1 is mo^t accustomed ; you 
desert your career; you turn aside in the midst of the 
race, from the fame which awaits at the goal; you go 
back from civilization itself and dream that all your 
intellectual cravings can find content in the life of a 
herdsman, amidst the monotony of a wild 1 No, you 
will repent, for you are untrue to your mind I" 
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"I am sick of the word 'mind!'" said I, bitterly. 
And therewith I relapsed into musing'. 

The enigmas which had foiled my intelligence in the 
unravelled Sibyl Book of Nature wore myateries strange 
to every man's normal practice of thought, even if redu- 
cible to the fraudulent impressions of outward sense ; 
for illusions in a hrain otherwise healthy, suggest prob- 
lems in our human organization which the colleges 
that record them rather guess at than solve. But the 
blow which had shattered my life had been dealt by 
the hand of a fool. Here, there were no mystic en- 
chantments. Motives the most common-place and 
paltry, suggested to a brain as trivial and shallow as 
ever made the frivolity of woman a theme for the satire 
of poets, had sufficed, in devastating the field of my 
affections, to blast the uses for which I had cultured 
my mind; and had my intellect been as great as heaven 
ever gave to man, it would have been as vain a shield 
as mine against the shaft that had lodged in my heart. 
While I had, indeed, been preparing my reason and my 
fortitude to meet such perils, weird and marvellous, as 
those by which tales round the winter fire-side scare 
the credulous child — a contrivance so vulgar and hack- 
neyed that not a day passes but what some hearth is 
vexed by an anonymous libel — had wrought a calam- 
ity more dread than aught which my dark guess into 
the Shadow-Land unpierced by Philosophy, could trace 
to the prompting of malignant witchcraft. So, ever 
this truth runs through all legends of ghost and demon 
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. — through the uniform records of what wonder accredits 
and science rejects as the supernatural — lo! the dread 
machinery whose wheels roll through Hades I What 
need such awful engines for such mean results ? The 
first blockhead we meet in our walk to our grocer's can 
tell .us more than the g-host tells us ; the poorest envy 
we ever aroused harts us more tiian the demon. How 
true an interpreter is Genius to Hell as to Earth! The 
Fiend comes to Faust, the tired seeker of knowledge ; 
Heaven and Hell stake their cause in the Mortal's 
temptation. And what does the Fiend to astonish the 
Mortal? Turn wine into fire, turn love into cnnie. 
We need no Mephistoclcs to accomplish these marvels 
every day I 

Thus silently thinking, I walked by the side of the 
world-wise woman ; and M'hen she next spoke, I looked 
up, and saw that we were at the Monk's Well, where I 
had first seen Lilian gazing into heaven. 

Mrs. PoyntB had, as we walked, placed her hand on 
my arm, and, turning abruptly from the path into the 
glade, I found myself standing by her side in the scene 
where a new sense of being had fii'st disclosed to my 
sight the hues with which Love, the passionate beauti- 
fier, turns into purple and gold the grey of the common 
air. Thus, when romance has ended in sorrow, and 
the Beautiful fades from the landscape, the trite and 
positive forms of life banished for a time, reappear, and 
deepen our mournful remembrance of the glories they 
replace. And the Woman of the World, finding how 
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Httle I was induced to respond to ber when she had 
talked of myself, began to speak, in her habitual, clear, 
ringing accents, of her own social schemes and devices: 

" I shall miss you when you are gone, Allen Fen- 
wick, for though, during the last year or so, all actual 
intercourse between us has ceased, yet my interest in 
you gave some occupation to ray thoughts when I sat 
alone — having lost my maia object of ambition in set- 
tling my daughter, and having no longer any one in 
the bouse with whora I could talk of the future, or for 
whom I could form a project. It is so wearisome to 
count the changes which pass within as, that we take 
interest in the chacgea that pass without. Poyntz still 
has his weather-glass ; I have no longer my Jane." 

"I cannot linger with you on this spot," said I, 
impatiently turning back into the path; she followed, 
treading over fallen leaves. And unheeding my inter- 
ruption, she thus continued her hard talk; 

"But I am not sick of my mind as you seem to be 
of yours ; I am only somewhat tired of the little cage 
in which, since it has been alone, it ruffles its plumes 
against the flimsy wires that confine it from wider 
spaoe. I shall take up my home for a time with the 
new-married couple : they want me. Ashlcigh Sumner 
has come into Parfiament. He means to attend regu- 
larly and work hard, but he does not like Jane to go 
into the world by herself, and he wishes her to go into 
the world, because he wants a wife to display his wealth 
for the improvonu'nt of his position. In Ashleigh 
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Sumner's house, I shall have ample scope for my ener- 
gies, sach as they are. I have a eurioslty to see the 
few that perch on the wheels of the State, and say ' It 
is we who move the wheels I' It will amuse me to 
learn if I can maintain in a capital the authority I have 
won in a country town; if not, I can hut return to my 
small principftlity. Wherevev I live I must sway, not 
serve. If I succeed — as I ought, for ill Jane's beauty 
and Ashleigh's fortune I have materials for the woof of 
ambition, wanting which here, I fall asleep over my 
knitting — if I succeed, there will be enough to occupy 
the rest of my life. Ashleigb Sumner must be a power; 
the power will be represented and enjoyed by my child, 
and created and maintained by me ! Allen Fenwick, 
do as I do. Be world with the world, and it will oaly 
be in moments of spleen and chagrin that you will sigh 
to think that the heart may be void when the mind is 
full. Confess you envy me while you listen." 

" Kot so ; all that to you seems so great, appears to 
me so small 1 Nature alone is always grand, in her 
terrors as well as her charms. The World for yon. 
Nature for me. Farewell I" 

"Nature," said Mra. Poyntz compassionately. " Poor 
Allen Fenwick! Nature indeed — intellectual suicidel 
Nay, shake hands, then, if for the last time." 

So we shook hands and parted, where the wicket- 
gate and the stone stairs separated ray blighted fairy- 
land from the common thoroughfare. 
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CHAPTER LXViri. 

That night I was employed in collecting books and 
manuscripts which I proposed to take with me, inclu- 
ding my long-suspended physiological work, and such 
standard authorities as I might want to consult or refer 
to in the portions yet incompleted, my servant entered 
to inform me, in answer to the inquiries I had sent him 
to make, that Miss Brabazon had peacefully breathed 
her last an hour before. "Weill my pardon had per- 
haps soothed her last moments; but how unavailing 
her death-bed repentance to undo the wrong she had 

I turned from that thought, and, glancing at the work 
into which I had thrown all my learning, methodized 
into system with all my art, I recalled the pity which 
Mrs. Poyntz had expressed for my meditated waste of 
mind. The tone of superiority which this incarnation 
of common sense, accompanied by uncommon will, as- 
sumed over all that was too deep or too high for her 
comprehension, had sometimes amused me ; thinking 
over it now, it piqued. I said to myself, " After all, I 
shall bear with me such solace as intellectual occupa- 
tion can afford. I shall have leisure to complete this 
labor, and a record that I have lived and thought may 
outlast all the honors which worldly ambition may 
bestow upon an Ashleigh Sumner!" And, as I so 
murmured, my hand, mechanically, selecting the hooks 
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I needed, fell on tbo Bible that Jnlius Faber had given 
to mo. 

It opened at the Second Book of Esdras, which our 
Churcli places amongst the Apocrypha, and is generally 
considered by scholars to have been written in the first 
or second century of the Christian era,* But in whiph, 
the questions raised by maa in the remotest ages, to 
which we can trace back his desire "to comprehend the 
ways of the Most High," are invested with a grandeur 
of thought and sublimity of word to which I know of 
no ptii-allel in writers we call profane. 

My eye fell on this passage in the lofty argument 
between the Angel, whoso name was Uriel, and the 
Prophet, perplexed by his own cravings for know- 
ledge ; 

" He (the Angel) answered me, and said, I went into 
a forest into a plain, and the trees took counsel, 

" And said, Cotae, let us go and make war against 
the sea, that it may depart away before us, and that we 
may make us more woods. 

" The floods of the sea also in like manner took coun- 
sel, and said. Come, let us go up and subdue the woods 
of the plain, and there also we may make us another 
country. 

"The thought of the wood was in vain, for the fire 
came and consumed it. 

* Sueli 13 (lie suppoakion of Jatn, Dr. Lee, bowever, is of 
opinion that tie author was contemporary, and, indeed, iiJenti- 
cul, Willi the author of ihe liool; of Enoch. 
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" Tho thought of the flooi3s of tbe sea came likewise 
to nought, for the sand stood up and stopped them. 

" If thou wert judge now betwixt these two, whom 
wonldst thou begin to justify? or whom wouldst thou 
condemn ? 

" I answered and said, Verity it is a foolish thought 
that they both have devised ; for the ground is given 
unto the wood, and the sea also hath his piace to bear 
his floods. 

"Then answered he mo, and said, Thou hast given a 
right judgment; but.whyjudgest thou not thyself also? 

" For lifee as the ground is given unto the wood, and 
the sea to his floods : even so they that dwell upon the 
earth may understand nothing but that which is upon 
the earth: and He that dwelleth above the heavens 
may only understand the things that are above .the 
height of the heavens." 

I paused at those words, and closing the Sacred 
Volume fell into deep, unquiet thought. 



CHAPTER L:XIX. 

I HAD hoped that the voyage would produce some 
beneficial effect upon Lilian ; hut no effect, good or bad, 
was perceptible, escept, perhaps, a deeper silence, a 
gentler calm. She loved to sit on the deck when the 
nights were fair, and the stars mirrored in the deep. 
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And oneo, thus, as T stood beside her, bending over the 
rail of the vessel, and gazing on the long walte of light 
which the moon made amidst tbe darkness of an ocean 
to which no shore could be seen, I sakl to myself, 
"Where is my track of light through the measureless 
future ? Would that I could believe as I did when a 
child ! Woe is me, that all the reasonings I take from 
my knowledge should lead me away from the comfort 
which the peasant who mourns finds in faith! Why 
should riddles so dark have been thrust upon me? — 
me, no fond child of fancy ; me, sober pupil of schools 
the severest. Yet what marvel — the strangest my 
senses have witnessed or feigned in the fraud they have 
palmed on me — is gi'eater than that hy which a simple 
affection, that all men profess to have known, has 
changed the courses of life prearro.nged hy my hopes 
and confinned by my judgment? How calmly before 
I knew love I have anatomized its mechanism, as the 
tyro who dissects the webwork of tissues and nerves 
in the dead ! Lo ! it lives, lives in me ; and, in living, 
escapes from my scalpel and mocks all my knowledge. 
Can love be reduced to tbe realm of the senses ? No ; 
what nun is mure barred by her grate from the realm 
of the senses than my bride by her solemn affliction? 
Is love, then, the union of kindred, harmonious minds? 
No, my beloved one sits by my side, and I guess not 
her thoughts, and my mind is to her a sealed fountain, 
Tet I love her more — oh ineffably more! for the doom 
which destroys the two causes philosophy assigns to 
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lovo — in the form, in the raind ! How can I now, in 
my vain physiology, say what is love — what is not? 
Is it love which nmat tell me that maa has a sou!, and 
that in soul will be fonad the solutioa of problems, 
never to be solved in body or mind alone ?" 

My self-questionings halted here as Lilian's hand 
touched my shoulder. She had risen from her seat, and 
had come to me. 

"Are not the stars very far from earth ?" she said. 

"Very far." 

"Are they seen for the first time to-night?" 

"Tbey were seen, I presume, aa we see them, by the 
fathers of all human races ! " 

" Yet close below us they shine reflected in the 
watera ; and yet, see, wave flows on wave before we 
can count it!" 

" Lilian, by what sympathy do you read and answer 
my thought?" 

Her reply was incoherent and meaningless. If a 
gleam of intelligence had mysteriously lighted my heart 
to her view, it was gone. But drawing her nearer 
towards me, my eye long followed wistfully the path 
of light, dividing the darkness on either hand, till it 
closed in the sloping horizon. 
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chapteh lxx. 



Tde voyage is over. At the seaport at ivhich we 
landed I found a letter from Fabev, My instructions 
had reached him in time to effect the purchase on which 
his descriptions had fixed my desire. The stock, the 
implements of husbandry, the furniture of the house, 
were included in the purchase. All was prepared for 
my arrival, and I hastened from the then miserable 
village, which may some day rise into one of the 
mightiest copitals of the world, to my lodge in the 
wilderness. 

It was the burst of the Australian spring, which 
commences in oar autumn month of October. The air 
was loaded witii the perfume of the acacias. Amidst 
the glades of the open forest land, or climbing the 
craggy banks of winding silvery creeks,* creepers and 
flowers of dazzling hue contrasted the olive-green of the 
surrounding foliage. The exhilarating effect of the 
climate in that season heightens the charm of the 
strange scenery. In the brilliancy of the sky, in the 
lightness of the atmosphere, the sense of life is won- 
drously quickened. With the very breath the Adventurer 
draws in from the racy air, he feels as if inhaling hope. 

We have reached our home— we are settled in it ; the 

* Creek is the name given by Australian ooloiiista to preoarioua 
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early unfamiliar Impvessioas are woru away. We have 
learned to dispense with much that we at first missed, 
and are reconciled to mueh that at SrBt disappointed or 
displeased. 

The house is built but of logs— the late proprietor 
had commenced, upon a rising ground, a mile distant, 
a more imposing edifice of stone ; but it is not half 
finished. 

This log-house is commodious, a.nd much has been 
done, within and without, to conceal or adorn its prim- 
itive rudeness. It is of irregular, picturesque form, 
with verandahs round three sides of it, to which the 
grape-vine has been trained, with glossy leaves that 
clamber up to the gable roof. There is a large garden 
in front, in which many English fruit-trees have been 
set, and grow fast amongst the plants of the tropics 
and the orange-trees of Southern Europe. Beyond, 
Btretcb undulous pastures, studded not only with sheep, 
but with herds of cattle, which my speculative prede- 
cessor had bred from parents of famous stock, and 
imported from England at mighty cost; but as yet the 
herds had been of little profit, and they range their 
luxuriant expanse of pasture with as little heed. To 
the left, soar up, in long range, the many-colored hills ; 
to the right meanders a creet, belted by feathery trees, 
and on its opposite bank a forest opens, through fre- 
quent breaks, into park-like glades and alleys. The 
territory, of which I so suddenly find myself the lord, 
is vast, even for a colonial capitalist. 
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It had been originally purchased as "a special sur- 
vey," comprising twenty thousand acres, with the 
privilege of pasture over forty thousand more. In very 
little of this land, though it includes some of the most 
fertile districts in the known world, has cultivation 
been even commenced. At the time I entered into 
posaessioa even sbeep were barely profitable ; labor was 
scarce and costly. Regarded as a speculation, I could 
not wonder that my predecessor fled in fear from his 
domain. Had I invested the bulk of my capital in this 
lordly purchase, I should have deemed myself a ruined 
man; but a villa near London, with a hundred acres, 
would have cost me as much to buy, and thrice as much 
to keep up. I could afford the investment I had made. 
I found a Scotch bailiff already on the estat«, and I was 
contented to escape from rural occupations, to which I 
brought no experience, by making it worth his while to 
serve me with zeal. Two domestics of my own, and 
two who had been for many years with Mrs. Ashleigb, 
had accompanied us: they remained faithful and seemed 
contented. So the clockwork of our mere household 
arrangements went on much the same as in our native 
home. Lilian was not subjected to the ordinaiy priva- 
tions and discomforts that await the wife even of the 
wealthy emigrant. Alas ! would s!ie have heeded them 
if she had beea ? 

The change of scene wrought a decided change for 
the better iu her health and spirits, but not such as 
implied a dawn of reviving reason. But her eounte- 
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nnnt'f wa^ now more rarely overcast. Its usual aspect 
was glad with a soft, mysterious smile. Sbe would 
murmur snatclies of songa, tbat were partly borrowed 
from English poets, and partly glided away into what 
seemed spontaneous additions of her own — wanting 
intelligible meaning, but never melody or rhyme. 
Strange, that memory and imitation — the two earliest 
parents of all iuventive knowledge — should still be so 
active, and judgment — the after faculty, tbat combiaes 
the rest into purposes and method — be annulled! 

Julius Paber I see continually, though his residence 
is a few miles distant He is sanguine as to Lilian's 
ultimate recovery; and, to my amazement and to my 
envy, he has contrived, by some art which I cannot 
attain, to establish between her and himself inteliigibie 
communion. Sbe comprehends his questions, when 
mine, though the simplest, seem to her in unknown 
language ; and he construes into sense her words, that 
to me are meaningless riddles. 

" I was right," he said to me one day, leaving hor 
seated in the garden beside her quiet, patient mother, 
and joining me where I lay — listless yet fretful — under 
the shadeless gum-trees, gazing not on the flocks and 
fields that I could call my own, but on the far mountain 
range, from which the arch of the horizon seemed to 
spring ; — " I was right," said tbe great pbysiciao ; " this 
is reason suspended, not reason lost. Your wife will 
recover; but " 

"But wiiat?" 
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" Give me j'our arm as I walk homeward, and I will 
tell you the conclusion to which I Lave come." 

I rose, the old man leant on me, and we went down 
the volley, along; the ci-aggy ridges of the winding 
creek. The woodland on the opposite bank was vocal 
with tho chiip, and croak, and chatter of Australian 
bii-ds — all mirthful, all songless, save that sweetness 
of warblers, which some early irreverent emigrant de- 
graded to the name of magpie, but whose note is 
sweeter than the nightingale's, and trills through the 
lucent air with a distinct ecstatic melody of joy that 
dominates all the discords; — so ravishing the sense, 
that, while it sings, the ear scarcely heeds the scream 
of the parrots. 



CHATTER LXXI. 

"You may rememfaei " atid Julm^i Fabei, ' Sir 
Humphry Davy's eloquent desciiption of the effect pro- 
duced on him by the mhalation of nitrous oxide Ho 
states that he began to lose the peiception of external 
things: trains of vnid visible images lapidly passed 
through bis mind, and were connected with words in 
such a manner as to produce perceptions perfectly novel. 
' I existed,' he says, ' in a world of newly-connected and 
newly-modified ideas.' When he recovered, he ex- 
claimed : ' Nothing exists but thoughts ; the universe 
is composed of impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains 1" 
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"Sow observe, tliat thus, a cultivator of positive 
science, endowed with one of the healthiest of human 
bi'aius, is, by the inhalatioD of a gas, abstracted fi'om 
all external life — entei's into a new world, which con- 
sists of images he himself creates, and animates so 
vividly — that, on waiting, he resolves the universe 
itself into thoughts," 

"Well," said I, "but what inference do you draw 
from that voluntary experiment, applicable to the malady 
of which you bid me hope to cure ?" 

" Simply this ; that the effect produced on a healthful 
brain by the nitrous oxide may be produced also by 
moral causes operating oa the blood, or on the nerves. 
There is a degree of mental excitement in which ideas 
are more vivid than sensations, and then the world of 
external things gives way to the world withia the 
brain.* But this, though a suspension of that i-eason 
which comprehends accuracy of judgment, is no more 
a permanent aberration of reason than were Sir Hum- 
Davy's visionary ecstasies under the influence of the 
gas. The difference between the two states of suspen- 
sion is that of time, and it is hut an affair of time with 
our beloved patient. Tet prepare yourself. I fear that 
the mind will not recover without some cntical malady 
of the body I " 

"Critical! but not dangerous? — say not dangerous. 
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:i ; I could not en- 


be 


1- life were to fade 




.■self rather lose life 



I can endure the pause af her 
dure the void in the universe 
from the earth." 

"Poor friend! would not yoi 
than reason ? " 

" I — yes I But we men are taught to set cheap viilue 
on our own lives ; we do not estimate at the same rate 
the lives of those we love. Did we do so, Humanity 
would lose its virtues." 

" What, then ! Love teaches that there is something 
of nobler value than mere mind? yet surely it cannot 
be the mere body? "What is it|"if not that continuance 
of heing which your philosophy declines to acknowledge 
— viz., SOUL? If you fear so painflilly that yoor Lilian 
should die, is it not that you fear to lose her forever ? " 

" Oh, cease, cease ! " I cried, impatiently. " I cannot 
now argue on metaphysics. What is it that you antici- 
pate of harm to her life ? Her health has been stronger 
ever since her af&iction. She never seems to know 
ailment now. Do you not perceive that her cheek has 
a more hardy bloom, her frame a more rounded S3'm- 
metry, than when you saw her in England?" 

"Unquestionably. Her physical forces Lave been 
silently recruiting themselves in the dreams which half 
lull, half .amuse her imagination, Imagination 1 that 
faculty, the most glorious which is bestowed on the 
human mind, because it is the faculty which enables 
thought to create, is of all others the most exhausting 
to life when unduly stimulated, and consciously reason- 
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ing OQ its own creations. I tliialt it probable that, had 
this sorrow not befallen you, you would have known a 
sorrow yet graver — you would have long survived your 
Lilian. As it is now, when she recovers, her whole 
organization, physical and mental, will have undergone 
a beneficent change. But, I repeat my prediction — 
some severe malady of the body will precede the restora- 
tion of the mind; and it is my hope that the present 
suspense or aberration of the more wearing powers of 
the mind may fit the body to endure and surmount the 
physical crisis. I remember a case, within my own 
professioniil experience, in many respects similar to this, 
but in other respects it was less hopeful. I was con- 
sulted by a young student of a very delicate physical 
frame, of great mental energies, and consumed by au 
intense ambition. He was reading for university hon- 
ors. He would not listen to me when I entreated bim 
to rest his mind. I thought that he was certain to 
obtain the distinction for which he toiled, and equally 
certain to die a few months after obtaining it. He 
falsified both my prognostics. He so overworked him- 
self that, on the day of examination, bis nerves were 
agitated, his memory fiiiled him ; he passed, not with- 
out a certain credit, but fell far short of the rank 
amongst his fellow-competitors to which he aspired. 
Here, then, the initated mind acted on the disappointed 
heart, and raised a new train of emotions. He was 
first visited by spectral illusions ; then he sank into a 
state in which the external world seemed quite blotted 
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out. He heeded nothing that was said to him ; seemed 
to see nothing that was placed before his ej'es ; in a 
word, sensations became dormant, ideas preconceived 
usurped their place, and those ideas gave him pleasure. 
He believed thai, his genius was recognized, and lived 
amongst its supposed creations enjoying an imaginary 
fame. So it went on for two years ; during which sus- 
pense of his reason, his frail form heeame robust and 
vigorous. At the ead of that time he was seized with 
a fever, which would have swept him in three days to 
the grave had it occurred when I was first called in to 
attend him. He conquered the fever, and, io recover- 
ing, acquired the full possessioa of the intellectual 
faculties so long suspended. When I last saw him, 
many years afterwards, he was in perfect health, and 
the object of his young ambition was realized ; the body 
had supported the mind — he had achieved distinction. 
Now what had so, for a time, laid this strong intellect 
into visionary sleep ? the most agonizing of human emo- 
tions in a noble spirit — shame I What has so stricken 
down your Lilian? You have told me the story: 
shame I — the shame of a nature pre-eminently pare. 
But observe that, in his case as in hers, the shock in- 
flicted does not produce a' succession of painful illusions ; 
on the contrary, in both, the illusions are generally 
pleasing. Had the illusions been painfnl, the body 
Would have suffered — the patient died. Why did a 
painful shock produce pleasing illusions? because, no 
matter how a shock on the nerves may originate, if it 
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affects tte reason, it does but make more vivid, than 
impressions from actual external objects, the ideas pre- 
Tiously most cherished. Svich ideas in the young 
student were ideas of earthly fame ; such ideas in the 
young maiclen are ideas of angel comforters and hea- 
venly Edens. You miss her mind on the earth, and, 
while we gpeali, it is in paradise." 

" Much that you say, my friend, is authorized by the 
speculations of great writers, with whom I am not 
unfamiliar; hut in none of those writers, nor in your 
encouraging words, do I find a solution for much that 
has no precedents in my experience — much, indeed, 
that has analogies in my reading, but analogies whicli I 
Lave hitherto despised as old wives' fables. I have 
bared to your searching eye the weird mysteries of my 
life. How do you account for facts which you cannot 
resolve into illusions? for the influence which that 
strange being, Margrave, exercised over Lilian's mind 
or fancy, so that for a time hev love for me was as dor- 
mant as is ber reasoa now; so that he could draw her 
— her whose nature you admit to be singularly pure 
and modest — from her mother's home. The magic 
wandl the trancp into which that wand threw Mar- 
grave himself; the apparition which it conjured up in 
my own quiet chamber, when my mind was without a 
care, and my health without a flaw. How account for 
all this — as you endeavored, and perhaps successfully, 
to account for all my impressions of the Tision in the 
Museum, of the luminous, haunting shadow in its earlier 
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apparitions, when my faucy was heated, ray licart tor- 
meoted, and, it might be, even the physical forces of 
this strong frame disordered ?" 

"Allen," said the old pathologist, "here we approach 
a ground which few physicians have dared to examine. 
Honor to those who, like our bold contemporary, Elliot- 
son, have braved scoff and sacrificed dross in seeking to 
extract what is practical in uses, what can be tested by 
experiment, from those exceptional phenomena on which 
magic sought to found a philosophy, and to which phi- 
losophy tracks the origin of ningie." 

"What! Do I understand you? Is it you, Julius 
Faber, who attach faith to the wonders attributed to 
animal magnetism and electrobiology, or subscribe to 
the doctrines which their practitioners teach V 

"I have not examined iuto those doctrines, nor seen 
with my own eyes the wonders recorded, upon evidence 
too respectable, nevertheless, to permit me peremptorily 
to deny what I have not witnessed-* But wherever I 

* What Faber liere siiys is ospvessed with more anthority by 
one of the moat accomplished metiiphysioiana of our time (Sir W. 
Hamilton) : — 

dreaming). In this singular slate a person pei-fovms a regular 
aeries of rntional aotionB, and those frequently of iha most diffi- 
cult and delicate nature; and -wliiit is still more marvelicus, with 
B tiilent to whicli he could mnlio no pretension when awake. 
(Cr. Ancillon, Essaia Philos n 161 ) His memoij nnd reminis- 
cence supply Lira with cecoUeoliru'J of woids nnl things which, 
perhaps, never were at hi^ lisposnl m the ordinary state— he 
Bpeiiks more fluently a more lefineil language And if we are to 
creiiit Hliat the evidenL o.i ^li h it .e^- hinU\ tillowa us to 
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look through the History of Mankind in all ages ancl 
all races, I find a concurrence in certain beliefs which 

dlBbelieye, be has not only perception of things throngh other 
channels thim the common organs of aense, but, the sphere of his 
cognition ia anxpUfied to an extent far beyond lie limits to which 
sensible perception is confined. This subject is one of the most 
petplosiiig ill the whole compass of pliiloBophy; for, on the one 
lianrl, the phenomena are so vemoTbable that the; cannot be 
beiieTed, and jet, on the other, they are of so unambiguous and 
palpable a character, and the witnesses to their reality aro so 
nnmerous, 80 intelligent, and so high above every suspicion of 
deceit, that it is equally impossible to deny credit to what is 
attested by such ample aiid unesoepti enable evidence." — Sir W. 
Hamilton's Lectures on Metaphysios and Logio, vol. ii. p. 274. 

This perplexity, in which the distinguished philosopher leaves 
the judgment so equally balanced that it flndi it impossible to 
believe, and yet impossible to disbelieve, forms the right state of 
mind in which a candid thinker should come to the examination 
of those more eKtraordinary phenomena »hn,h he has not him- 
self yet witnessed, but the fan inquiij into which niny be 
tendered to him by persons above the imputation of quackery 
and fraud. MUller, who is not the leant deteiminod, as he is 
certainly one of the most distinguished disbelievers of mesmeric 
phenomena, does not appear to have nes ed o at least to have 
oarofuUy examined, them, or he noull pe h pa have seen that 
even tjie more extraordinary ot ho e phenoa ena conlirm, rather 
than contradict, hia own genei 1 theo es and ay be explained 
hy the sympathies one sense has w ha oil e — "the laws of 
rafleiion througli the medium of the ban (Physiology of 
Senses, p. 1811.) And again by he mai m hat the mental 
principle, or cause of the mental phe omena cannot he confined 
to the brain, but that it exists n a la o t state n every part of 
the orgoiiUm," (lb. p. 1855.) The nerve po ver," contended 
for by Mr. Bain, also, tnay suggest a rational solution of much 
that has seemed inoreclible to those physiologists who have not 
condescended to sift tie genuine phenomena of mesmeriam ft-om 
the imposture to whicii, in all ages, the phenomena exhibited by 
wh^it may be Ofllled (he eosiatic temperament, liavij been applied. 
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sconis to countenance the theory that there is in some 
peculisir and rare temperaments a power over forms of 
animated organization, with which they establish some 
unaccountable affinity; and even, though much more 
rarely, a power overinanimatfl matter. Tou are familiar 
with the theory of Descartes, ' that those particles of 
the hlood which penetrate to the hrain do not only serve 
to nourish and sustain its substance, but to produce 
there a certain very subtle Aura, or rather a Same very 
vivid and pure that obtains the name of the Animal 
Spirits ; ' * and at the close of his great fragment upon 
Man, he asserts that 'this flame is of no other nature 
than all the fires which are ia inanimate bodies.' f This 
notion does but forestall the more recent doctrine that 
electricity is more or less in all, or nearly all, known 
matter. Now, whether in the electric fluid or some 
other fluid aliin to it of which we know still less, thus 
equally pervading all matter, there may be a certain 
magnetic property more active, more operative upon 
sympathy in some human constitutions than in others, 
and which can account for the mysterious power I have 
Bpoken of, is a query I might suggest, but not an opinion 
I would hazard. For an opinion I must have that basis 
of experience or authority which I do not need when I 
submit a query to the experience and authority of others. 
Still the supposition conveyed in the query is so far 
worthy of notice, that the ecstatic temperament (in which 

* Descartes, L'Hoinmo, vol. iv. p. 3i5. Cousin's Edition, 
■f Ibid, p. 4-ZS. 
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phmse I comprehend all constitutional mystics) is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to electric atmospheric influences. Tliia 
is a fact which most medical observers will bare re- 
marked in the range of their practice. Accordingly, I 
was prepared to And Mr. Hare Townaliend, iu his in- 
teresting wort,* state that he himself was of 'the 
electric temperament,' sparks flying from his hair when 
combed in the dark, &c. That accomplishecl writer, 
whose veracity no one would impugn, affirms that 
' between, this electrical endowment and whatever mes- 
meric properties he might possess, there is a remarkable 
relationship and parallelism. Whatever state of the 
atmosphere teuds to accumulate and insulate electricity 
in the body, promotes equally,' says Mr. Townshend, 
' the power and facility with whicb I inilueiice others 
mesmerically.' What Mr. Townshend thus observes in 
himself, American physicians and professors of chemistry 
depose to have observed in those modern magicians the 
mediums of (so-called) 'spirit manifestation.' They 
state that all such mediums are of the electric tempera- 
ment, thus everywhere found allied with the ecstatic, 
and their power varies in proportion as the state of the 
atmosphere serves to depress or augment the electricity 
stored in themselves. Here, then, in the midst of 
vagrant phenomena, either too hastily dismissed as 
altogether the tricks of fraudful imposture, or too credu- 
lously accepted as supernatural portents — here, at least, 
in one generalized fact, we may, perhaps, find a starting- 

'^ Fact? in Mesmerism. 
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point, from which induetive experiment may nrrivfi soon 
or late at a ratiooal theory. Btit, however the power 
of which we are speaking (a power accorded to special 
physical temperament) may or may not he accounted 
for by some patient student of nature, I am persuaded 
that it is in that power we are to seek for whatever is 
not wholly imposture, in the attributes assigned to 
magic or witchcraft. It is well said, hy a writer who 
has gone into the depth of these subjects with the 
research of a scholar and the science of a pathologist, 
'that if magic had exclusively reposed on credulity and 
falsehood, its reign would never hax'e endured so long. 
But that its art took its origin in singular phenomena, 
proper to certain affections of the nerves, or manifested 
in the conditions of sleep. These phenomena, the 
principle of which was at first unknown, served to root 
faith in magic, and often ahnsed even enlightened minds. 
The enchanters and magicians arrived, by divers prac- 
tices, at the faculty of provoking in other brains a deter- 
mined order of dreams, of engendering hallaci nations 
of all kinds, of inducing fits of hypnotism, trance, mania, 
during whict the persons so affected imagined that they 
saw, heard, touched supernatural heioga, conversed with 
them, proved their influences, assisted at prodigies of 
which magic proclaimed itself to possess the secret. 
The public, the enchanters, and the enchanted were 
equally dupes.'* Accepting this explanation, unintel- 
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Iigib!e to no physiciaa of a practice so lengthened an 
mine has heen, I draw from it the corollary, that as 
these phenomena are exhibited only by certain special 
affections, to which only certain special constitutions 
are susoejDtible, so not in any superior faculties of intel- 
lect, or.of spiritual eadowment, but iu peculiar physical 
temperaments, often strangely disordered, the power of 
the sorcerer in affecting the imagination of others is to 
be sought. In the native tribes of Australasia the elders 
are instructed in the arts of this so-called sorcery, but 
only in a very few constitutions does instruction avail 
to produce effects ia which the savages recognize the 
powers of a sorcerer ; it is so with the Obi of the negroes. 
The fascination of Obi is an unquestionable fact, but 
the Obi man cannot be trained by formal lessons ; he is 
horn a fascinator, as a poet is born a poet. It is so with 
the Laplanders, of whom TornEeus reports, that of those 
instructed in the magical art, ' only a few are capable 
of it,' ' Some,' he says, ' are naturally magicians,' And 
this fact is emphatically insisted upon by the mystics 
of our own middle ages, who state that a man must be 
born a magician; ia other words, that the gift ia con- 
stitutional, though developed by practice and art. Now, 
that this gift and its practice should principally obtain 
in imperfect states of civilization, and fade into insig- 
niflcanee in the busy social enlightenment of cities, may 
be accounted for by reference to the known influences 
of imagination. In the cruder states of social life, not 
tinly ifi imaginiition more frequenlly predominant over 
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all other facilities, but it has not tiic bealthful vents 
which the intellectual competition of cities and civiliza- 
tion affords. The man who in a savage tribe, or in the 
dark feudal ages, would be a magician, is in our century 
a poet, an orator, a daring speculator, an inventive 
philosopher. In other words, his imagination is drawn 
to porsnits congenial to those amongst whom it works. 
It is the tendency of all intellect to follow the directions 
of the public opinion amidst which it ia trained. Where 
a magician is held in reverence or awe, there will be 
more practitioners of magic than where a magician is 
despised as an impostor or shut up as a lunatic. In 
Scandinavia, before the introdaction of Christianity, all 
tradition records the wonderful powers of the Vaia, or 
witch, who was then held in reverence and honor. 
Christianity was introduced, and the early Church de- 
nouDced the Vala as the instrument of Satan, and from 
that moment down dropped the majestic prophetess into 
a miserable and execrated old hag!" 

" The ideas you broach," said I, musingly, " Lave at 
moments crossed me, though I have shrunk from re- 
ducing them to a theory which is but one of pure 
hypothesis. Ent this magic, after all, then, you would 
place in the imagination of the operator, acting on the 
imagination of those whom it affects? Here, at least, 
I can follow you, to a certain extent, for here we get 
back into the legitimate reahn of physiology." 

"And possibly," said Faber, " we may find hints to 
guide us to useful examination, if not to complete solu- 
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tion, of problems that, once demonstrated, may lead to 
discoveries of infinite value — hints, 1 sa.j, in two wri- 
ters of widely opposite genius — Van Helmont and 
Ba«on. Van Helmont, of all the mediteval mystics, is, 
in spite of his many extravagant whims, the one whose 
intellect is the most suggestive to the disciplined rea^ 
eoners of our day, j He supposed that the faculty which 
he calls Phantasy, and which we familiai-ly call Imagi- 
mtion la inictel with the poller of creating for itself 
ideal ndi,penlpnt of the senses each idea clothed in a 
form fabricated by the iraagmition and becoming an 
operative entity Th ^ notion la so far fav led by mod- 
em phys olog sts that Linckp repoitti a ca&e v. here the 
eve it& If was exti patcd jet the eitirpatnn nas fol- 
ic wed by the ipptarance of Inminous figme^ before the 
Oibit And agin a \i man stone bl nd complained 
of luminous n iges nith pale eol>r>j before hei eyes.' 
Aheicicmbie ment one the case of a lady qnite blind, 
her eyes being also d ^organized ami sunk who never 
walked ont withcut seeing a 1 ttle old woman in a red 
cloak who seemed to walk befoie her * loui favor- 
ite anthorifcy, the illustrious Miiller, who was himself in 
the habit of 'seeing different images in the field of 
vision when he lay quietly down to sleep asserts that 
these images are not merely presented to the fancy, but 
that even the images of dreams are really seen,' and 
that ' any one may satisfy himself of this by aecustom- 
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iiig himself regularly to open his eyes when waking 
after a dream — the images seen in the (Iream are then 
sometimes visible, and can be obaervecl to disappear 
gradually.' He confirms this statement, not only by the 
result of his own experience, bat by the obsei-vationa 
mtidc by Spinoza, and the yet higher authority of Aris- 
totle, who accounts for spectral appearance as Gie inter- 
nal action of the sense of msi'oii.* And this opinion is 
favored by Sir David Brewster, whose experience leads 
him to suggest ' that the objects of mental contemplation 
may be seen as distinctly as external objects, and will oc- 
cupy the same local position in the axis of vision as if they 
had been formed by the agency of light' Be this as it 
may, one fact remains, that images can be seen even by 
the blind as distinctly and vividly as you and I now 
see the stream below our feet and the opossums at play 
upon yonder boughs. Let us come next to some remark- 
able suggestions of Lord Bacon. In his Natural His- 
tory, treating of the force of the imagination, and the 
help it receives ' by one man working by another,' he 
cites an instance he had witnessed of a kind of juggler, 
h p d he thought of. He 

d d man, curious in 

h h g d h g d m, ' It is not the 

M g B ey's translation, pp. 

B thoughtful and aag- 

S mnkes very powetiul 

proposition, which 

F eturn of the nervoua 
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knowledge of the mail's thought, for that is proper to 
God, but the enforcing of a thought upon him, and 
binding bis imagination by a, stronger, so tliat he could 
think of no other card.' You see this sage anticipated 
our modejn electro-hiologists 1 And the learned man 
then shrewdly asked Lord Bacon, ' Did the juggler tell 
the card to the man himself who had thought of it, or 
bid another tell it ?' ' He hade another tell it,' answered 
Lord Biieon. 'I thought so,' retnrned his learned 
acquaintance, 'for the juggler himself could not have 
put on so strong an imagination; but by telling the 
card to the other, who believed the juggler was some 
strange man who could do strange things, that other 
man caught a strong' imagination,' * The whole story 
is worth reading, because Lord Bacon evidently thinks 
it conveys a guess worth examining. And Lord Bacon, 
were he now living, would be the man to solve the 
mysteries that branch out of mesmerism or (so-called) 
spiritual manifestation, for he would not pretend to 
despise their phenomena for fear of hurting bis reputa- 

* PerinpB it is for the veiiaoii BTiggosted in the teit, yh., that 
tlie mftgioiiin. requires the interposiiiou of a third imagination 
between l^is owa and that of ihs oonEnlting believer, and iliot 
any leamed adept in (so-called) magia will inyftriably refuse to 
exhibit without the presence of a third person. Hence tie au- 
thor of Dogme et Ilitue! da la Haute Magie, printed at Paris, 
1852-58 — a book less remarkable for its Iparning tbnji for the 
earnest belief of a Boholar of our own day in the reality of the 
art of which, he recorda the history — insists loucli on tke neces- 
sity of rigidly observing Le Temaire, in the number of persons 
who assist in bh enchanter's experiments. 
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tion for good sense. Bacon tlien goes on to state that 
there are three ways to fortify the imagination ; ' First, 
authority derived from belief in the art and in the 
man who exercises it; secondly, means to quicken and 
eoiTohovate the imagination; thirdly, means„to repeat 
and refresh it.' For the second and the third he refers 
to the practices of magic, and proceeds afterwards to 
state on what things imagination has most force r ' upon, 
things that have the lightest and easiest motions, and, 
therefore, above all, upon the spirits of men, and, in them, 
on such affections as mo^e lightest — in love, in fear, 
in irresolution. ' And,' adds Bacon, earnestly, in a very 
different spirit from that whicli dictates to the sages of 
our time the philosophy of rejecting without trial that 
which belongs to the marvellous, ' and whatsoever is of 
this kind, should be thoroughly inquired into.' And 
this great founder or renovator of the sober inductive 
system of investigation, even so far leaves it a matter of 
speculative inquiry, whether imagination may not be so 
powerful that it can actually operate upon a plant, that 
he says : ' This likewise should be made upon plants, 
and that diligeatly, as if you should tell a man that 
such a tree would die this year, and mil him, at these 
and these times, to go unto it and see how it thriveth.' 
I presume that no philosopher has followed such recom- 
mendations: had some great philosopher done so, pos- 
sibly we should by this time know all the secrets of 
what is popularly called witchcraft." 

And as Faber here paused there came a strange laugh 
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from the fantastic slit oal tue \Pilnn^ina' t^*- '-titiu 
— a wild, impish laa^h 

" Pooh 1 it is hut the ^leat king fi';hei, the laughing 
bird of the Austialian liush " &aid Julius Fabei imused 
at my start of supei^titious alaim 

We walked on foi some nimute^ m musiQg silence 
and the rude log hut in which niy nise companion had 
his home came in view — the floclis glazing an undulnus 
pastures, the kine drinking at a watercourse fringed by 
the slender gum-trees, and a few flelda, laboriously won 
from the lusuriant grass-land, rippling with the wave 
of corn. 

I halted and said, " Eest here for a few moments, til! 
I gather up the conclusions to which your speculative 
reasoning seems to invite me." 

We sat down on a rocky crag, half mantled by luxu- 
riant creepers with vermillion buds. 

" From the guesses," said I, " which you have drawn 
from the erudition of others and your own ingenious and 
reflective inductions, I collect this solittion of the mys- 
teries, by which the experience I gain from my senses 
confounds all the dogmas approved by my judginent. 
To the rational conjectures by whicli, when we first con- 
versed on the marvels that perplexed me, you ascribed 
to my imagiHation, predisposed by mental excitement, 
physical fatigue or derangement, and a concurrence of 
singular events tending to strengthen suob predisposi- 
tion, the phantasmal impressions produced on my senses; 
to these conjectures you now add a new one, more 
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startling and less admitted by soTier phy Biologists. Tou 
conceive it possible that persons endowed with a rare 
and peculiar temperament can so operate on the imagi- 
nation, and, through the imagination, oa the senses of 
of others, as to exceed even the powers ascribed to the 
practitioners of mesmerism and electro-biology, and give 
a certain foundation of truth to the old tales of magic 
and witchcraft. You imply that Margrave may be a 
person thus gifted, and iience the influence he unques- 
tionably exercised over Lilian, and over, perhaps, less 
innocent agents, charmed or impelled by his will. An& 
not discarding, as I own I should have been originally 
induced to do, the queries or suggestions adventured i)y 
Bacon in his discursive speculations on nature, to wit, 
' that there be many things, some of them inanimate, 
that operate npon the spirits of men by secret sympathy 
and antipathy,' and to which Bacon gave the quaint 
name of 'iraaginants;' so even that wand, of which I 
have described to you the magic-like effects, may have 
had properties communicated to it by which it performs 
the work of the magician, as mesmerists pretend that 
some substance mesmerized by them can act on the 
patient as sensibly as if it were the mesmcrizor himself. 
Do I state your suppositions correctly?" 

"Yes; always remembering that they are only sup- 
positions, and volunteered with the utmost diffidence. 
Eut since, thus seated in the early wilderness, we per- 
mit ourselves the indulgence of childlike guess, may 
it not be possible, apart from the doubtful question 
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■whether a man caa communicate to an inanimate ma- 
terial substance a power to act upon the mind or imagi- 
nation of another man — may it not, I Bay, be possible 
that such a substance may contain in itself such ^a vir- 
tue or property potent over certain constitutions, though 
not over all ? For instance, it is in my experience that 
the common hazel-wood will strongly affect some ner- 
vous temperaments, though wholly without effect on 
others. I remember a young girl who, having taken 
up a hazel-stick freshly cut, could not relax her hold of 
it ; and when it was wrenched away from her by force 
was in'esistibly attracted towards it, repossessed herself 
of it, and, after holding it a few minutes, was east into 
a kind of trance, in which she beheld phantasmal 
visions. Mentioning tMs curious case, which I sup- 
posed unique, to a learned brother of our profession, he 
told me that he had known other instances of tbe effect 
of the hazel upon nervous temperaments in persons of 
botii sexes. Possibly it was some such peculiar prop- 
erty in tbe hazel that made it the wood selected for the 
old divining-rod. Again, we know that the bay-tree, or 
laurel, w'as dedicated to the oracular Pythian Apollo. 
Now wherever, in the old world, we find that the learn- 
ing of the priests enabled them to exhibit exceptional 
phenomena, which imposed upon popular credulity, 
there was a something or other which it is worth a 
philosopher's while to explore. And, accordingly, I 
always 'suspected that there was in the laurel some 
property favorable to ecstatic vision in highly imprcs- 
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sionable temperaments. My suspicion, a fcw years 
ago, M'as Justified by the experience of a German phy- 
sician, who had under his care a cataleptic or ecstatic 
patient, and who assured mc that he found nothing in 
this patient so stimulated the state of 's!eep-waking,' 
or BO disposed that state to indulge in the hallucinations 
of prevision, as thebeiTy of the laurel.* Well, we do not 
know what the wand that produced a seemingly magi- 
cal effect upon you was really composed of. You did 
not notice the metal employed in the wire which you 
say communicated a thrill to the sensitive nerves in the 
palm of the hand. You cannot tell how far it might 
have been the vehicle of some flnid force in nature. Or 
still more probably, whether the pores of your hand 
insensibly imbibed, and communicated to tlie brain, 
some of those powerful narcotics from which the Bood- 
hists and the Arabs make unguents that induce vision- 
ary hallucinations, and in which substances undetected 
in the hollow of the wand, or the handle of the wand 
itself; might be steeped, f One thing we do know, viz., 
that amongst the ancients, and especially in the East, 
the construction of wands for magical purposes was no 
commonplace mechanical craft — but a special and 
secret art appropriated to men who cultivated with 
assiduity all that was then known of natural science in 

* I may add tliat Dr. Kci-ner instances the effect of laurel- 
berries on the SeereBa of PrevoTBt, corresponding with that 
asserted liy Julius Faber in the test. 

j- See for these ungiienLS tlia work of JI. Maurj, before quo- 
tcJ, La Magie et TAsirologie, &c., p. il7. 
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order to extract from it agencies that might appear 
supcrnataral. Possibly, then, the rods or wands of the 
East, of which Scripture makes mention, were framed 
npou some principles of which we in oar clay are very 
naturally ignorant, since we do not ransack science for 
the same seci-ets. And thus, in the selection or prepa- 
ration of the material employed, mainly consisted what- 
ever may be referable to natural philosophical causes, in 
the antique science of Ehabdomancy, or divination and 
enchantment hy wands. The staff or wand of which 
you tell me, was, yon say, made of iron or steel and 
tipped with crystal. Possihly iron and crystal do really 
contain some properties not hitherto scientifically an- 
alyzed, and only, indeed, potential over exceptional 
temperaments, which may account for the fact that iron 
and crystal have been favorites with all professed mys- 
tics, ancient and modem. The Delphic Pythoness had 
her iron tripod, Mesmer his iron bed ; and many per- 
soDS, indisputably honest, cannot gaze long upon a ball 
of crystal hut what they begin to see visions. I aas- 
peet that a philosophical cause for such seemingly pre- 
ternatural effects of crystal and iron will he found in 
connection with the extreme impressionability to changes 
in temperature which is the characteristic both of crys- 
tal and iron. But if these materials do contain certain 
powers over exceptional constitutions, we do not aiTivo 
at a supernatural, but at a natural phenomenon." 

" Still," said I, " even granting that your explanatory 
hypothesis hit or approach the truth — still what a 
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temble power you would assign to man's will over 
men's reason and deeds I " 

"Man's will," answered Faber, "has over men's 
deeds and reason, habitual and daily power infiuitely 
greater, and, when uncouaterbalanced, infinitely more 
dangerous than that which superstition exaggerates in 
magic. Man's will moves a war that decimates a race, 
and leaves behind it calamities little less dire than 
slaughter. Man's will frames, but it also corrupts, laws ; 
exalts, but also demoralizes, opinion ; sets the world 
mad with fanaticism, as often as it curbs the heart's 
fierce instincts by the wisdom of brother-like mercy. 
You revolt at the exceptional, limited sway over some 
two or three individuals which the arts of a sorcerer (if 
sorcerer there be) can effect; and yet, at the very 
moment in which you were perplexed and appalled by 
such sway, or by your reluctant belief in it, your will 
was devising an engine to unsettle the reason and 
wither the hopes of millions ! " 

" My will I What engine ? " 

"A book conceived by your intellect, adorned by 
your learning, and directed by your will, to steal from 
the minds of other men their persuasion of the soul's 
everlasting Hereafter." 

I bowed my head, and felt myself gi'ow pale. 

"And if we accept Bacon's theory of 'secret sym- 
pathy,' or the plainer physiological maxim that there 
must be in the imagination, morbidly impressed by the 
will of another, some trains of idea in affinity with such 
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influence and preiiiclined to receive it, no magician 
could warp you to evil, except through tliouglita that 
themselves went astray. Grant that the Margrave who 
still haunts your mind did really, by some occult, 
sinister magnetism, guide the madman to murdei' — did 
influence the servant- worn an 'a vulgar desire to pry into 
tiie secrets of her ill-fated master — or the old maid's 
covetous wish and envious malignity — what could this 
awful magician do more than any commonplace guilty 
adviser, to a mind predisposed to accept the advice?" 

" You forget one example which destroys your argu- 
ment — the spell which this mysterious fascinator could 
cast upon a creature so ptiro from all guilt as Lilian I " 

" Will you forgive me if I answer frankly ? " 

"Speali." 

"Your Lilian is spotless and pure as you deem her, 
and the fascination, ther&foue, attempts no lure through 
a sinful desire ; it blends with its attraction no senti- 
ment of affection untrue to yourself. Nay, it is justice 
to your Lilian, and may be a melancholy comfort to 
you, to state my conviction, based on the answers my 
questions have drawn fi'om her, that you were never 
more cherished by her love than when that love seemed 
to forsake you. Her imagination impressed her with 
the fliusion that through your love for her you were 
threatened with a great peril. What seemed the levity 
of her desertion was the devotion of self-sacrifice. And, 
in her strange, dream-led wanderings, do not think that 
she was conscious of the fascination you impute to this 
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mysterious Margrave ; in her belief it was your own 
guardian angel that guided her steps, and her pil- 
grimage was ordained to disarm the foe that menaced 
you, and dissolve the spell that divided her life from 
yours 1 But had she not, long before this, wilfully 
prepared hel-self to be so deceived? Had not her 
fancies been deliberately encouraged to dwell remote 
from the duties we are placed on the earth to perform f 
The loftiest faculties in our nature are those that 
demand the finest poise, not to fall from their height 
and crush all the ii'alJs that they crown. With exqui- 
site beauty of illustration, Hume says of the dreamers 
of 'bright fancies,' 'that they maybe compared to those 
angels whom the Scriptures represent as covering their 
eyes with their wings.' Had you been, like my nephew, 
a wrestler for bread with tiie wilderness, what helpmate 
would your Lilian have been to you ? How often 
would you have cried out in justifiable anger, 'I, son of 
Adam, am on earth, not in paradise ! Oh, that my Eve 
were at home ou my hearth, and not in the skies with 
the seraphs!' No Margrave, I venture to say, could 
have suspended the healthful affections, or charmed 
into danger, the wide-awake soul of my Amy. When 
she rocks in its cradle the babe the young parents 
intrust to her heed — when she calls the Mne to the 
milking, the chicks to their corn — when she but flits 
through my room to renew the flowers on the stand, or 
range in neat order the books that I read — no spell on 
her fancy could lead her ii step from the range of her 
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provident cares! At day slio is contented to be on the 
commonplace earth; ateveninif she and I knock toge- 
ther at the one door of heaveo, which opes to thanks- 
giving and prayer; and thanksgiving and prayer send 
ns hack, calm and hopeful, to the task that each morrow 
renews." 

I looked up as the old man paused, and in the limpid 
clearness of the Australian atmosphere, I saw the child 
he thus praised standing by the garden-gate, looking 
towards us, and, though still distant, she seemed near. 
I felt wroth with her. My heart so cherished my harm- 
less, defenceless Lilian, that I was jealous of the praise 
taken from her to be bestowed on another. 

"Each of us," ea.id I coldly, "has his or her own 
nature, and the uses harmonious to that nature's 
idiosyncrasy. The world, I grant, would get on veiy 
ill if women were not, more or less, actively useful and 
quietly good, like your Amy. But the world would 
lose standards that exalt and vefine, if no woman were 
permitted to gain, through the indulgence of fancy, 
thoughts exquisite as those which my Lilian conceived, 
while thought, alas! flowed out of fancy. I do not 
wound you by citing your Amy as a type of the 
mediocre. I do not claim for Lilian the rank we accord 
to the type of genius. But both are alike to such types 
in this: viz., that the uses of mediocrity are for every- 
day life, and the nses of genius, amidst a thousand 
mistakes which mediocrity never commits, are to sug- 
gest and perpetuate ideas which raise the standard of 
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the mediocre to a nobler level. There would he fewer 
Amys in life if there were no Lilian! as there would 
be far fewer goocl men of sense if there were no eiTing 
dreamer of genius I" 

"You say well, Allen Fenwick. And who should 
be so indulgent to the vagaries of the imagination as 
the pbilosopbera who taught your youth to doubt 
everything 'm the Mater's plan of creation which could 
not be mathematically proved? 'Tbe human mind,' 
said Luther, ' is like a drunkard on horseback ; prop it 
on one side, and it falls on the other.' So the man 
who is much too enlightened to believe in a peasant's 
religion, is always sure to set up some inane super- 
stition of his own. Open biographical volumes wher- 
ever you please, and the man who has no faith in 
religion, is a man who has faith in a nightmare. See 
that typo of the elegant skeptics — Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury. He is writing a book against Revelation ; 
he asks a sign from heaven to tell him if his book is 
approved by his Maker, and the man who cannot 
believe in the miracles performed by his Saviour, 
gravely tells ns of a miracle vouchsafed to himself. 
Take the hardest and strongest intellect which the 
hardest and strongest race of mankind ever schooled 
and accomplished. See the greatest of great men, the 
great Julius Ciesar ! Publicly he asserts in the Senate 
that the immortality of the soul is a vain chimera. He 
professes the creed which Roman voluptuaries deduced 
from Epicurus, and denies al! Divine interference in the 
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affairs of the earth. A great authority Tor the Material- 
iBta — they have none greater! They can show on 
their side no intellect equal to Ctesar'sl and yet this 
magnificent free-thinker rejecting a soal and a Deity, 
habitually entered his chariot in muttering a charm; 
crawled on his kaees up tbe steps of a temple to pro- 
pitiate the abstraction called 'Nemesis;' and did not 
cross the Rubicon till he had committed the omens. 
What does all this prove? — a very simple truth. Man 
has some instincts with the brutes ; for instance, hun- 
ger and sexual love. Man has one instinct peculiar to 
himself, found universally (or with alleged exceptions 
in savage states so rare that they do not affect the 
general law*) — an instinct of an invisible power with- 
out this earth, and of a life beyond the grave, which 
that power vouchsafes to his spirit. But the best of ua 
cannot violate an instinct witb impunity. Resist hun- 

* It seems estremely doubtful wliether tlie very few instances 
ill nliicli it lias been asserted tbat a savage race has been found 
without recognition of a Deity and a future state would bare 
Bearohing examination. It ia Bet fortli, for example, in moat of 
the popular worfes on Australia, tlifit the Australian savages 
have no notion of a Deity or Hereafter, that they only ivoiahip a 
deril, or evil spirit. This assamption, though made more per- 
emptorily, and by a greater number of writers thnn any similar 
ouo regarding other savages, is altogether erroneous, and has 
no of]ier foundation than the ignorance of the writers. The Ans- 
tralian savages recognise a Deity, but He is too august for a. 
name in their own language ] in English they call Him The Qreat 
Master — an espvession synonymous with "The Great Lord." 
They believe in a hereafter of eternal joy, and place it amongst 
the stars. — See SlrKeleokl's Physical Description of New South 
Wales. 
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ger as long as you can, and, rather than die of starva- 
tion, your instinct will make you a cannibal -, resist love 
when youth and nature impel to it, and what patholo- 
gist does not track one broad path into madness or 
crime ? So with the noblest instinct of all. Eeject the 
internal conviction by which the grandest thinkers have 
sanctioned the hope of the humblest Christian, and yoa 
are servile at once to some faith inconceivably more 
hard to believe. The imagination will not be withheld 
from its yearnings for vistas beyond the walls of the 
flesh and the span of the present hour. Philosophy 
itself, in rejecting the healthful creeds by which man 
linda his safeguards in sober prayer, and his guide 
through the wilderness of visionary doubt, invents 
systems compared to which the mysteries of theology 
are simple. Suppose any man of strong, plain under- 
standing had never heard of a Deity like Him whom we 
Christians adore, then ask this man which he can the 
better comprehend in his mind, and accept as a natural 
faith — viz., the simple Christianity of his shepherd, or 
the Pantheism of Spinoza? Place before an accom- 
plished critic (who comes with a perfectly unprejudiced 
mind to either inquiry), first the arguments of David 
Hume against the Gospel miracles, and then the meta- 
physical crotchets of David Hume himself. This subtle 
philosopher, not content, with Berkeley, to get rid of 
matter — not content, with Condillac, to get rid of spirit 
or mind — proceeds to a miracle greater than any his 
Mailer has yet vouchsafed to reveal. He, being then 
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alive aiiiJ in the act of writing, gets rid of himself alto- 
gether. 3" ay, be confesses he cannot reason with any 
one who is stupid enough to think he has a self. His 
words are; 'What we call a mind is nothing but a heap 
or collection of different perceptions or objects united 
together by certain relations and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with perfect simplicity and iden- 
tity. If any one, upon serious and candid reflection, 
thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must con- 
fess I can reason with him no longer f Certainly I 
would rather believe all the ghost stories upon record, 
than believe that I am not evea a gbost, distinct and 
apart from the perceptions conveyed to me, no matter 
how — just as I am distinct and apart from the furni- 
ture in my room, no matter whether I found it there 
or whether I bought it. If some old cosmogonist asked 
you to believe that the primitive cause of the solar 
system was not to be traced to a Divine Intelligence, 
but to a nebulosity, originally so diffused that its exist- 
ence can with difftculty be conceived, and that the 
origin of the present system of organized beings equally 
dispensed with the agency of a creative mind, and could 
be refeiTed to molecules formed in the water by the 
power of attraction, till by mocfiieations of cellular tissue 
in the gradual lapse of ages, one monad became an oys- 
ter and another a Man — would you not say this cosmog- 
ony could scarcely have misled the human understand- 
ing even in the earliest dawn of speculative inquiry? 
Yet such are the hypotheses to which the desire to 
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philosopbiae away that aimple proposition of a Diviiia 
First Cause, which every child can compreliend, led 
two of the greatest geniuses and profoundest reasoners 
of modern times — La Place and La Marck.* Certainly, 
the more yon examine those arch phantasmagorists, the 
philosophers who would leave nothing in the universe 
but their own delusions, the more your intellectual 
pride may he humbled. The wildest phenomena which 
have startled you, are not more extravagant than the 
grave explanations which intellectual presumption 
adventures on the elements of our own organism and 
the relations between the world of matter and the world 
of ideas." 

Here our conversation stopped, for Amy had now 
joined us, and, looking up to reply, I saw the child's 
innocent face between me and the furrowed face of the 
old man. 



CHAPTER LXXTI. 

I TURNED back alone. The sun was reddening the 
summits of the distant mountain-range, but dark clouds, 
that portended rain, M-ere gathering behind my way 
and deepening the shadows in many a chasm and hollow 
which volcanic fires had wrought on the surface of up- 
lands undulating like diluvian billows fixed into stone 

* See the obserrntions on La Place and La Mnrekin the Inti'o- 
duclion to Kirbj's Bridge water Treatise. 
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iQ the midst of their stormy swell. I wandered on and 
away from the beaten track, absorbed in thought. 
Could I acknowledge in Julius Faber's conjectures any 
basis for logical ratiocination ? or were they not the 
ingenioua fancies of that imperial Philosophy of Senti- 
ment by which the aged, in the decline of severer 
faculties, sometimes assimiiate their theories to the 
hazy romance of youth? I can well conceive that the 
story I tell will be regarded hy most as a wild and 
fantastic fable ; that by some it may be considered a 
vehicle for guesses at various riddles of Nature, without 
or within us, which are free to the license of romance, 
though forbidden to the caution of science. But, I — I 
— know unmistaliably my owa identity, my own posi- 
tive place in a substantial universe. And beyond that 
knowledge, what do I know? Yet had Faber no 
ground for his startling parallels between the chimeras 
of superstition and the alternatives to faith volunteered 
by the metaphysical speculations of knowledge? On 
the theorems of Condillac, I, in common with number- 
less contemporaneous students (for, in my youth, Con- 
dillac held sway in the schools, as now, driven forth 
from the schools, his opinions float loose through the 
talk and the scribble of men of the world, who perhaps 
never opened his page) — on the theorems of Condillac 
I bad built up a system of thought designed to immure 
the swathed form of material philosophy from all rays 
and all sounds of the world not material, as the walls 
of some bUnd mausoleum shut out, from the mummy 
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within, the whisper of winds, and the gleaming of 
stars. 

And did not these very theorems, when earned out 
to their strict and completing results hy the close 
reasoning of Hume, resolve my own living identity, the 
one conscious indivisible he, into a bundle of memories 
derived from the senses which had bubbled and duped 
my experience, and reduce into a phantom, as spectral 
as that of the Luminous Shadow, the whole solid frame 
of creation? 

While pondering these questions, the storm whoso 
forewarnings I had neglected to heed, burst forth with 
suddenness peculiar to the Australian clitnea. The 
rains descended like the rushing of floods. In the beds 
of watercourses, which, at noon, seemed dried up and 
exhausted, the torrents began to swell and to rave; the 
gray crags aroand them were animated into Jiving 
waterfalls. I looked round, aad the landscape was as 
changed as a scene that replaces a scene on the pHver's 
stige I w ao aware that I Lad wandered far from my 
home and I knew not what diiection I should take to 
regam it Close at hand and laised abo^ethe toirents 
that now rushed m many a gullv md tributaiy creek, 
aiound and befoie me the mouth of a deep ca\e over- 
grown ^ith bushes and eiecpmg flo\^eis tossed wildly 
to and fio between the ram fiom abo\e and the «pray 
of cascades below, offered a shelter from the storm. I 
entered; scaring innumerable flocks of bats striking 
against rae, blinded hy the glare of the lightning that 
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followed me into the cavern, and hastening to ce-settle 
themselves oa the pendants of stalactites, or the jagged 
buttresses of primseval wall. 

From time to time the lightniog darted into the gloom 
and lingered amongst its shadows; and I saw, by the 
flash, that the floors on wHch I stood were strewn 
with strange bones, some amongst tbem the fossilized 
relics of races destroyed by tbe Deluge, The rain con- 
tinued for more than two hours with unabated violence ; 
then it ceased almost as suddenly as it had come on. 
And the lustrous moon of Australia burst from the 
clouds, shining, bright as aa English dawn, into the 
hollows of the cave. And then simultaneously arose 
all the choral songs of the wilderness — creatures whose 
voices are heard at night — the loud whirr of the locusts, 
the musical boom of the bullfrog, the cuckoo note of the 
raoreport, and, mournful amidst all those men-ier sounds, 
tbe hoot of the owl, tbrougb the wizard she-oaks and the 
pale green of tbe gum-trees. 

I stepped forth into the open air and gazed, first 
instinctively on the beavens, next with more heedful 
eye, upon the earth. The nature of the soil bore the 
evidence of volcanic fires long since extinguished. Just 
before my feet, tbe rays fell full upon a bright yellow 
streak in the block of quartz half embedded in the soft 
moist soil. In the midst of all the solemn thougbts and 
the intense sorrows which weighed upon heart and 
mind, that yellow gleam startled the mind into a direc- 
tion remote from philosophy, quickened the heart to a 
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beat that' chimed with no household affeetione. In- 
voluntarily I stooped; irapalsively I struck the block 
■with the hatchet, or toiiiahawlc, I caiTiod habitnally 
about me, for the jiurpose of marking the trees that I 
wished to clear from the waste of my broad domain. 
The quartz was shattered by the stroke, and left dis- 
bm-ied its glittering treasure. My iirst glance had not 
deceived me. I, vaia seeker after knowledge, bad, at 
least, discovered gold. I took np the bright metal — 
gold 1 I paused ; I looked round ; the land that just 
before had seemed to me so worthless, took the value 
of Opiiir. Its features had before been as unknown to 
me as the Mountains of the Moon, and now my memory 
became wonderfully quickened. I recalled the rough 
map of my possessions, the first careless ride round 
their boundaries. Tes, the land on which I stood — for 
miles, to the spur of those farther mountains — the land 
was mine, and, beneath its surface there was gold! I 
closed my eyes; for some rooments, visions of bound- 
less wealth, and of the royal power which such wealtb 
could command, swept athwart my brain. But my 
heart rapidly settled hack to its real treasure. "What 
matters," I sighed, " all this dross ? Could Ophir itself 
buy back to my Lilian's smile one ray of the light which 
gave ' glory to the grass and splendor to the flower ? ' " 

So muttering, I flung the gold into the torrent that 
raged below, and went on through the moonlight, 
sorrowing silently — only thankful for the discovery 
that had quickened my reminiscence of the land- 
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marks by which to steoi- my way throagh the 
wilderness. 

The nigbt was half gone, for even when I had gained 
the familiar traclt through the pastures, the swell of the 
many windiog creeks that now intersected the way 
obliged me often to retrace my steps; to And, some- 
times, the bridge of a felled tree which had been provi- 
dently left unremoved over tbe cow foaming torrent, 
and, more than once, to swim across the current, io 
which swimmers less strong or less practised would 
have been dashed down the falls, where loose logs and 
torn trees went clattering and whirled: for. I was in 
danger of life. A band of the savage natives were 
stealthily creeping on my track — the natives in those 
parts were not then so Jiiuch awed by the white man 
as now. A. boomerang* had whirred by me, burying 
itself amongst the herbage close before my feet. I had 
turned, sought to find and to face these dastardly foes ; 
they contrived to elude me. But when I moved on, 
my ear, sharpened by danger, heard them moving, too, 
in my rear. Once only three hideous forms suddenly 
faced me, springing up from a thicket, all tangled with 
noneysuckles and creepers of blue and vermilion. I 
walked steadily up to them ; they halted a moment or 
so in suspense, but perhaps they were scared by my 
stature or awed hy my aspect; and the Unfamiliar, 
though Human, bad terror for them, as the Unfamiliar, 
although but a Shadow, had had terror for me. They 
** A missile weapon peculiar to the Aiistralinn snvnges. 
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Taniahed, and as quickly aa tboagli tliey had crept into 
the earth. 

At length the aiu brought me the soft perfume of my 
well-knowD acacias, and my house stood before me, 
amidst English flowers and English fruit-trees, under 
the effulgent Australian moon. Just as I was opening 
the little gate which gave access from the pasture-land 
into the garden, a figure in white rose up from under 
light, feathery boughs, and a band was laid on my arm. 
I started; but my surprise was chaoged into fear when 
I saw the pale face and sweet eyes of Lilian. 

"Hear.ens! you here! you I at this hour! Lilian, 
what is this f" 

"Hash!" she whispered, clinging to me; " hush! do 
not tell : no one knows. I missed you when the storm 
came on ; I have missed you ever since. Others went 
in search of you and came back. I could not sleep, but 
the rest are sleeping, so I stole down to watch for you. 
Brother, brother, if any harm chanced to you, even the 
angels could not comfort me ; all would be dark, dark ! 
But you are safe, safe, safe I" And she clung to me 
yet closer. 

"Ah I Lilian, Lilian, your vision in the hour I first 
beheld you was indeed prophetic — ' Each has need of 
the other.' Do you remember?" 

"Softly, softly," she said, "let me think!" She 
stood quietly by my side, looking up into the sky, with 
all its numberless stars, and its solitary moon now sink- 
ing slow behind the verge of the forest. "It comes 
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back to me," she mui'mured softly — " tliu Long ago — 
the sweet Long ago!" 

I held my breath to hsten. 

"There — there 1" sbe resumed, pointing to the 
heavens ; " do you see ? You are there, and my father, 
aad — and — Oh 1 that terrible face — those sei'penfc 
eyes — the dead man's skull! Save me — save me!" 

She bowed her head upon my bosom, and I led her 
gently bs.ck towards the house. As we gained the 
door which she had left open, the starlight shiuiiig 
across the shadowy gloom within, she lifted her face 
from my breast, and cast a hurried, fearful look round 
the shining garden, then into the dim recess beyond the 
threshold. 

"It is there — there! — the Shadow that lured me 
on, whispering that if I followed it I should join my 
beloved. False, dreadful Shadow ! it will fade soon — 
fade into the grinning, horrible skull. Brother, brother, 
where is my Allen? Is he dead — dead — or is it I 
who am dead to him ?" 

I could but clasp her again to my breast, and seek to 
mantle her shivering form with my dripping garments, 
all the while my eyes — following the direction which 
hers had taken — dwelt on the walls of the nook within 
the threshold, half lost in darkness, half white in star- 
light. And there I, too, beheld the haunting Luminous 
Shadow, the spectral effigies of the mysterious being, 
whose very e.tistcnce in the flesh was a i-iddle unsolved 
by my reason. Distinctly I saw the Shadow, but its 
It. — 18 
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lig'ht was far paler, its outline far more vogue, thaa 
when I Lad beheld it before. I took courage, a.s I felt 
Lilian's heart beatiug against my own. I advanced, I 
crossed the threshold — the Shadow was gone. 

"There is no Shadow here — no phantom to daunt 
thee, my life's life," said I, bending OTer Lilian. 

"It has touched me in passing; I feel it — cold, cold, 
cold!" she answered, faintly. 

I bore her to her room, placed her on her bed, struck 
a light, watched over her. At dawn there was a change 
in ber face, and from that time health gradually left her ; 
strength slowly, slowly, yet to me perceptibly, ebbed 
from her life awav. 



CHAPTEE. Lxxirr. 

Months upon months have rolled on since the night 
n \ h cl Lilian had watched for my coming amidst the 
ch II ng a -s under the haunting moon. I have said 
that f om the date of that night her health began . 
gra loally to fail, but in her mind thei'e was evidently 
at woik some slow revolution. Her visionary abstrac- 
tions were less frequent; when they occurred, less 
prolonged. There was no longer in her soft face that 
celestial serenity which spoke her content in her dreams, 
bat often a look of anxiety and trouble. She was even 
more silent than before ; but when she did speak, there 
were now evident some struggling gleams of memory. 
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She startled us, at times, by a distinct allusion to the 
events and scenes of her eiirly childhood. More than 
onee she spoke of commonplace incidents and mere 
acquaiatances at L . At last she seemed to recog- 
nize Mrs. Ashleigh as her mother; but me, as Allen 
Fenwicli, her betrothed, her bridegroom, no ! Once or 
twice she spoke to me of her beloved as of a stranger 
to myself, and asked me not to deceive her — shonld 
she ever see him again ? There was one change m this 
new phase of her state that wounded me to the quick. 
Siie had always previously seemed to welcome my 
presence; now there were hours, sometimes days 
together, in which my presence was evidently painful 
to her. She would become agitated when I stole into 
her room — make signs to me to leave ber — grow yet 
more disturbed if I did not immediately obey, and 
become calm again when I was gone. 

Paber sought constantly to sustaia my courage and 
administer to my hopes by remioding me of the predic- 
tion he had hazarded — viz., that through some malady 
to the frame the reason would be ultimately restored. 

He said, " Observe I her mind was first roused from 
its slumbei' hy the affectionate, unconquered impulse of 
her heart. You were absent — the storm alarmed lier 
— she missed you — feared for you. The love within 
her, not alienated, though latent, drew her thoughts 
into definite human tracks. And thus, the words that 
you tell me she uttered when you appeared before her 
were words of love, stricken, though as yet irregularly, 
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as the winds strike the harp-strings, from chorda of 
awakened memory. The same unwonted excitement, 
together with lengthened, exposure to the cold night-air, 
will account for the shock to her physical system, and 
the languor and waste of strength hy which it has been 
succeeded." 

"Ay, and the Shadow that wc loth saw within the 
threshold. What of that ?" 

"Are there no records on evidence, which most phy- 
BJeians of very extended practice will perhaps allow 
that their experience more or less tends to confirm — no 
records of the singular coincidences between individual 
impressions which are produced by sympathy ? Now, 
whether you or your Lilian were first haunted by the 
Shadow I know not Perhaps before it appeared to 
you ia the wizard's chamber, it had appeared to her hy 
the Monks' Well. Perhaps, as it came to you in the 
prison, so it lured her through the solitudes, associating 
its illusory guidance with dreams of you. And again, 
when she saw it within your threshold, your phaatasy, 
BO abruptly invoked, made you see with the eyes of 
your Lilian! Does this doctrine of sympathy, though 
by that very mystery you two loved each other at first 
— though, without it, love at first sight were in itself 
an incredible miracle — does, I say, this doctrine of 
sympathy seem to you inadmissible ? Then nothing ia 
left for us hut to revolve the conjecture I hefore threw 
out. Have certain organizations like that of Margrave 
the power to impress, through space, the imaginations 
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of those over whom they have forced a control? I 
know not. But if they have, it is not supernatural; it 
it is but one of those operations in Nature so rare and 
exceptional, and of which testimony and evidence are 
so imperfect and so liable to superstitious illusions, that 
they have not yet been traced — as, if truthful, do doubt 
they can be, by the patient genius of science — to one 
of those secondary causes by which the Creator ordains 
that Nature shall act on Man." 

By degrees I became dissatisSed with my conversa- 
tions with Faber. I yearned for explanations ; all 
guesses but bewildered me more. In his family, with 
one exception, I found no congenial association. His 
nephew seemed to me an ordinary specimen of a very 
trite human nature — a young man of limited ideas, fair 
moral tendencies, going mechanically right where not 
tempted to wrong. The same desire of gain which bad 
urged him to gamble and speculate when thrown in 
societies rife with such example, led him, now in the 
Bush, to healthful, industrious, persevering labor. Spea 
fouet agricolas, says the poet; the same Hope which 
entices the fish to the hook, impels the plough of the 
husbandman, The young farmer's young wife was 
somewhat superior to him ; she had more refinement of 
taste, more culture of mind, but living in his life, she 
was inevitably levelled to his ends and pursuits. And, 
next to the babe in the cradle, no object seemed to her 
so important as that of guarding the sheep from the 
scab and the dingoes. I was amazed to see how quietly a 
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man whose mind was so stored by life and books as that 
of Julius Faber — a man who had loved the clash of con- 
flictbg intellects, and acquired the rewards of fame — 
could accommodate himself to the cabined range of bis 
kinsfolks' half-civilized existence, take interest in their 
trivial talk, find varying excitement in the monotonous 
household of a peasaut-hke farmer. I could not help 
saying as much to him once. "My friend," replied the 
old man, " beheve me that the happiest art of intellect, 
however lofty, is that which enables it to be cheerfully 
at home with the Heal I" 

The only one of the family in which Faber was 
domesticated in whom I found an interest, to whose 
talk I could listen without fatigue, was the child Amy. 
Simple though she was ia language, patient of labor as 
the most laborious, I recogaized in her a, quiet noble- 
ness of sentiment, which exalted above the common- 
place the acts of her commonplace life. She bad no 
precocious intellect, no enthusiastic fancies, but she had 
an exquisite activity of heart. It was her heart that 
animated her sense of duty, and made duty a sweetness 
and a joy. She felt to the core the kindness of those 
around her; exaggerated, with the warmth of her 
gratitude, the claims which that kindness imposed. 
Even for the blessing of life, which she shared with all 
creation, she felt as if singled out by the undeserved 
favor of the Creator, and thus was filled with religion 
because she was filled with love. 

My interest in this child was increased and deepened 
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hy my saddened and not wholly unremorsefal remem- 
brance of the night on which her sobs had pierced my 
ear — the night from which I secretly dated the mys- 
terious agencies that had wrenched from their proper 
field and career both my mind and my life. But a 
gentler interest endeared her to my thoughts in the 
pleasure that Lilian felt in her visits, in the affectionate 
intercourse that sprung up between the afflicted sufferer 
and the harmless infant. Often when we failed to com- 
prehend some meaning which Lilian evidently wished 
to convey to ns — we, her mother and her husband — 
she was understood with as much ease by Amy, the 
unlettered child, as by Faber, the grey-haired thinlier. 

"How is it — how is it?" I asked impatiently and 
jealously, of Faber: "Love is said to interpret where 
wisdom fails, and you, yourself, talk of the marvels 
which sympathy may effect between lover and beloved ■ 
yet when, for days together, I cannot succeed in unrav- 
elling Lilian's wish or her thought — and her own 
mother is equally in fault — you or Amy, closeted alone 
with her for five minutes, comprehend and are com- 
prehended." 

"Allen," answered Faber, "Amy and I believe in 
spirit, and she, in whom mind is dormant but spirit 
awake, feels in such belief a sympathy which she has not, 
in that respect, with yourself nor even with her mother- 
Yon seek only through your mind to conjecture hers. 
Her mother has sense clear enough where habitual 
) can guide it, but that sense is confused, and 
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foraake3 Ler when forced from tbe regular pathway ie 
whicb it has been acenstomed to tread. Amy and I, 
through soul guess at soul, and though mostly con- 
tented with earth, we can both rise at times into heaven. 
We pray." 

"Alas!" said I, half mournfully, half angrily : "wheo 
you thus speak of Mind as distinct from Soul, it was 
only in that Vision which you bid me regard as the 
illusion of a fancy stimulated by chemical vapors, pro- 
ducing on the brain an effect similar to that of opium or 
the inhalation of the oxide gas, that I Lave ever seen 
the silver spark of the Soul, distinct from the light of 
the Mind. And holding, as I do, that all intellectual 
ideas are derived from the experiences of the body, 
whether I accept the theory of Locke, or that of Condil- 
lac, or that iato which their propositions reach their 
final development in the wonderful subtlety of Hume, I 
cannot detect the immaterial spirit ia the material sub- 
stance — much less follow its escape from the organic 
matter in which the principle of thought ceases with 
the principle of life. When the metaphysician, contend- 
ing for the immortality of the thinking faculty, analyzes 
Mind, his analysis comprehends the mind of the brute, 
nay, of the insect, as well as that of man. Take Keid's 
definition of Mind, as the most comprehensive which I 
can at the moment remember : ' By the mind of a man 
we understand that in him which thinks, remembers, 
reasoQS, and wills.' But this definition only distin- 
guishes the mind of man from that of the brute by 
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superiority in the same attributes, and not by attributes 
denied to tlie brute. Aq animal, even an insect, thinks, 
remembers, reasons, and wills.* Few naturalists will 
BOW support the doctrine that all the mental operations 
of brute or insect are to he exclusively referred to 
instincts ; and, even if they do, the word instinct is a 
very vague word — loose and large enough to cover an 
abyss which our knowledge has not sounded. And, 
indeed, in proportion as an animal, like the dog, becomes 
cultivated by intercourse, his instincts grow weaker, 
and his ideas, formed by experience (viz., his mind), 
more developed, often to the conquest of the instincts 
themselves. Hence, with his usual candor, Dr. Aber- 
c n^ 'e — 'n onte d'nfe 'l'"'' everything mental ceases 
to ex « ifte de tb nh n e kiow that everything cor- 

Are n ell gen e a d n o thus diifeiing in tieic rela- 
t YB propo t oa n inon as Con pa ed with all other animala, yet, 
he same n. I. nd nnd minner of operation in both ? To thia 
ques on we It DS g e at once an attirmntiTe answer. Tho 
express on of C rag d ng he faculty of reasoning in lower 

on as Leur n e! ge ce ex^cn e des opfrationa dn menie 
ten e S ue n 1 s fu sense I'e can in no manner define 
reason bo as to exolude acts which are at everj moment present 
t^ our observation, and which we find in niany instances to con- 
travene the natural instincts of the speoief. The demeanor and 
acta of the dog in reference to liis master, or the various uses to 
which he is put hy man, are as strictly logical aa those we wit- 
ness in the ordinary transactions of life,"— {Sir Henry Holland, 
ohoptecs on Mental Physiology, p. 220.) The whole of the 
chapter on Instincts and Hnbits in this work should be read in 
connection with the paseHge just quoted. The ivork itself, at 
once oaatious and suggestive, is not one of the least obligations 
which philosophy and religion alike owe to the lucubrations of 
EnglLsL medical men. 
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poreal continues to exist, is a gratuitous assumption cou- 
traiy to every rule of philosophical inquiry' — feels com- 
pelled, by his reasoning, to admit the proljabjlity of a 
future life, even to the lower animals. His words are : 
'To this iBode of reasoning it has been objected that it 
would go to establish an immaterial principle in the 
lower animals, which in them exhibits many of the 
phenomena of mind. I have only to answer, Be it so. 
There are in the lower animals many of the phenomena 
of mind, and with regard to these, we also contend that 
they are entirely distinct from anything we know of the 
properties of matter, which is all that we mean, or can 
mean, by being immaterial.'* Am I then driven to 
admit that if man's mind is immaterial and imperish- 
able, so also is that of the ape and the ant? 

"I own," said Faber, with hie peculiar smile, arch 
and genial, "that if I were compelled to make that 
admission, it would not shock my pride. I do not pre- 
sume to sot any limit to the goodness of the Creator; 
and should be as humbly pleased as the Indian, if in 

' joiiiJor sky, 

My faithful dog should benr me ooinpaiiy.' 

You are too familiar with the works of that Titian in 
wisdom and error, Descartes, not to recollect the inter- 
esting correspondence between the urbane philosopher 
and our combative countryman, Henry More.f on this 

* Abevorombie's Intellectual Powers, p. 26 (Fifteenth Edilion). 
f CEuvrea de Desenrtes, vol. n., p. 178, et seq. (Cousin's 
Edilion). 
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very subject; in which certainly More has t!ie best of 
it when Descartes insists on reducing what he calls the 
aoul (I'Sine) of brutes, into the same kind of machines 
as man constructs from inorganized matter. The learn- 
ing, indeed, lavished on the insoluble question involved 
in the psychology of the inferior animals, is a proof at 
least of the all-inquisitive, redundant spirit of man.* 
We liave almost a literature in itself devoted to en- 
deavora to interpret the language of brutes.f Dupoat 
de K'emours has discovered that dogs talk in vowels, 
using only two coDSonants, g, z, when they are angry. 
He asserts that cats employ the same vowels as dogs ; 
but their language is more afBuent in consonants, 
including m, n, b, k, v, t'. How many laborious efforts 
have been made to de3ne and to constme the song of 
the nightingale I One version of that song by Beck- 
stein, the naturalist, published in 1840, 1 remember to 
have seen. And 1 heard a lady, gifted with a singu- 
larly charming voice chant the mysterious vowels with 
so exquisite a patho^) that one could not refuse to 
believe her when she duclaied that she fully compre- 
hended the bird's meanmg and gave to the nightin- 

* M. Tissot, tlie dialinguished Profaeeor of Philosophy at 
Dijon, in his recent work, La Vie ditia rHomrae, p. 265, giyes a 
long and illustrious list of ptiilosopliers wliij assign a rational 
soul (&me) to the inferior animals, though he truly odda, "that 
the; hate not^always the courage of their opinion." 

■f Some idea of ihe extent of research and imagination bestowed 
on this subject mny be gleaned from the sprightly work of PJor- 
quin de Gemblouz, Idiomologie des Animaus, published at Paris, 
1844. 
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gale's warble tlie tender iiueqi relation of hcL' own 
woman's heart. 

"But leaving all such discussions to their proper 
place amongst the Cdriosities of Literature, I come in 
earnest to the question you have so earnestly raised ; 
and to me the distinction between man and the lower 
animals in reference to a spiritual nature designed for a 
future existence, and the mental operations whose uses 
are bounded to an existence on earth, seems inefface- 
ably clear. Whether ideas or even perceptions be 
innate or all formed by experience is a speculation for 
metaphysicians, which, so far as it affects the question 
of an immaterial principle, I am quite willing to lay 
aside. I can well understand that a materialist may 
admit innate ideas in Man, as he must admit them in 
the instinct of brutes, tracing them to hereditary predis- 
positions. On the other hand, we know that the most 
devout believers in our spiritual nature have insisted, 
with Loclte, in denying any idea, even of the Beity, to 

" But here comes my argument. I care not how ideas 
are formed — the material point is, how are the capacities 
to receive idem formed? The ideas may all come from 
experience, hut the capacity to receive the ideas must 
be inherent. I take the word capacity as a good, plain 
English word, rather than the more technical word, 
'receptivity,' employed by Kant. And by capacity I 
mean the passive power * to receive ideas, whether in 

"Fncultjis ictive power; oapfieity is possive power."— Sir W. 
Hnmilfon, Leetuves on Mctaphjisics and Logic, vol i, p. 178. 
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man or in any Hving thing by which ideas are received, 
A man and an elephant is each formed with capacities 
to receive ideas suited to the several places ia the uni- 
verse held by each. 

"The more I look through nature, the more I find 
that on all varieties of organized life is carefully be- 
stowed the capacity to receive the impressions, be they 
called perceptions or ideas, which are adapted to the 
uses each creature ia intended to derive from them, I 
find, then, that Man alone is endowed with the capacity 
to receive the ideas of a God, of Soul, of Worship, of a 
Hereafter. I see no trace of such a capacity in the 
inferior races; nor, however their intelligence may be 
refined by culture, is such capacity ever apparent itt 
them. 

"But wherever capacities to receive impressions are 
Buflicieatly general in aoy given species of creature to 
be called universal to that species, and yet not given 
to another species, then, from all analogy throughout 
Nature, those capacities are surely designed hy Provi- 
dence for the distinct use and conservation of the species 
to which they are given. 

"It is no answer to me to say that the inherent 
capacities thus bestowed on Man do not suffice in them- 
selves to make him form right notions of a. Deity or a 
Hereafter; because it is plainly the design of Provi- 
dence that Man must learn to correct and improve all 
his notions by his own study and observation. He must 
build a hut before he can build a Parthenon j be must 
II.— 10 
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believe with the savage or the heathen hefore he can 
believe with the philosopher oi' Christian. In a word, 
in all his capacities Ma,ii has only given to him, not the 
immediate knowledge of the Perfect, but the means to 
strive towards the Perfect. And thns one of the most 
accomplished of modern reasoners, to whose lectures 
you must have listened with delight in your college 
days, says well: 'Accordingly, the sciences always 
studied with keenest interest are those in a state of 
progress and uncertainty ; absolute certainty and abso- 
lute completion would be tlie paralysis of any study, 
and the last worat calamity that could befall Man, as 
he is at present constituted, would be that full and 
final possession of speculative trutb which he now vainly 
anticipates as the consummatioa of his mtellectual hap- 
piness.' * 

"Well, then, in all those capacities for tbe reception 
of impressions from external Nature wbich are given 
to Man, and not to the brutes, I see the evidence of 
Man's Soul. I can understand why the inferior animal 
has no capacity to receive the idea of a Deity and of 
Worship — siraply because the inferior animal, even if 
graciously admitted to a future life, may not therein 
preserv-e the sense of its identity. I can understand 
even why that sympathy with each other wbich we 
men possess, and which constitutes the great virtue we 
emphatically call Humaoity, is not possessed by the 
lesser animals (or, at least, in a very rare and ex- 
' Sir W. ILimilron's Leetu.cs, toI. i. p. 10. 
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ceptional degree) even where they live in cominvinities, 
like beavers, or bees, or ants ; because men are destined 
to meet, to know, and to love each other in the life to 
come, and the bond between the brutes ceases here. 

" Now the more, then, we exsvmine the inherent 
capacities bestowed distinctly and solely on Man, the 
more they seeni to distinguish him from the other races 
by their comprehension of objects beyond his life upon 
this earth. 'Man alone,' says Miilier, 'can conceive 
abstract notions;' and it is in abstract notions — snch 
as time, space, matter, spirit, light, form, quantity, 
essence — that man grounds, not only all philosophy, 
all science, but all that practically improves one gene- 
ration for the benefit of the next. And why ? Because 
all these abstract notions unconsciously lead the niiud 
away from the matei-ial into the immaterial — from the 
present into the future. But if man ceases to exist 
when he disappears in the grave, yoa must be compelled 
to aifirm that he is the only creature in existence whom 
Nature or Providence has condescended to deceive and 
cheat by capacities for which there are no available 
objects. How nobly and how truly has Chalmers said; 
'What inference shall we draw from this remarkable 
law in Natnre, that there is nothing waste and nothing 
meaningless in the feelings and faculties wherewith 
living creatures are endowed? For each desire there 
is a counterpart object; for each faculty there is room 
and opportunity for exercise, either in the present or 
the coming futurity. Now, but for the doctrine of im- 
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mortality, Han would be an exception to this Jaw — he 
would stand forth as an anomaly in Nature, with aspi- 
rations in his heart for which the universe Lad no anti- 
type to offer, with capacities of understanding and 
thought that never were to be followed hy objects of 
con-esponding greatness through the whole history of 
his being I 

***** 

" ' With the inferior animals there is a cei-taln square- 
ness of adjustment, if we may so term it, between each 
desire and its correspondent gratification. The one is 
evenly met by the other, and there is a fullness and 
definiteness of enjoyment up to the capacity of enjoy- 
ment. Not so with Man who, both from the vaatnesB 
of bis propensities and the vastness of his powers, feels 
himself chained and beset in a field too narrow for blm. 
He alone labors under the discomfort of an incongruity 
between his circumstances and his powers; and unless 
there be new circumstances awaiting him in a more 
advanced state of being, he, the noblest of Nature's 
products here, would turn out to be the greatest of her 
failures.'* 

" This, then, I take to be the proof of Soid in Man, 
not that he has a mind — because, as you justly say, 

*■ Clialmer's, Bridgewater Trantise, vol. ii. pp. 28, 30. Perhaps 
I should observe, that here nnd elsewhora in the dialogues between 
Faber and Fenniok, it has genemlly been thouglit better to sub- 
stitute the words of the author quoted for the mere outline or 
purport of the quotalioQ nhioh memory afforded to the inWr- 
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inferior animals have that, though in a lessor degree — 
but because he has the capacities to compreliend, as 
soon as he is capable of any abstract ideas whatsoever, 
the very truths not needed fof eelf-conservatioii on 
earth, and therefore not given to yonder ox aud opossum 
— viz., the nature of Deity — Soul — Hereafter. And 
in the recognition of these Iraths, the Human society, 
that excels the society of beavers, bees, and ants, by 
perpetual and progressive improvement on the notions 
inherited from its progenitors, rests its basis. Thus, in 
fact, this world is benefited for men by their belief in 
the nest, while the society of brutes remains age after 
age the same. Is'either the beo nor the beaver has, in 
all probability, improved since tie Deluge. 

"But, inseparable from the conviction of these tmths 
is the impulse of prayer and worship. It does not touch 
my argumeut when a philosopher of the school of Bo- 
lingbroke or Lucretius says, 'that the origin of prayer 
is in Man's ignorance of the phenomena of Nature;' 
that it is fear or ignorance which, ' when rocked the 
mountains or when groaned the ground, taught the 
weak to bend, the proud to pray,' — my answer is, the 
brutes are much more forcibly impressed by natural 
phenomena than Man is ; the bird and the beast know 
before you and I do when the mountain will rock and 
the ground groan, and their instinct leads them to shel- 
ter; but it does not lead them to prayer. If my theory 
be right that Soul is to be sought not in the question 
whether mental ideas be innate or formed by experi- 
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ence, by the sense, by association or habit, but in the 
inherent capacity to reQeive ideas — then, the capacity 
bestowed on man aloce, to be impressed by ol^ature her- 
self with the idea of a Power superior to Nature, with 
which Power he can establish commune, is a proof that 
to Man alone the Maker has made Nature itself proclaim 
His existence — that to Man alone the Deity vouch- 
safes the communion with Himself which conies from 
prayer." 

"Evea were this so," said I, "is not the Creator 
omniscient? if all-wise, all-foreseeing? If all-foresee- 
mg, all-preordaining? Can the prayer of his creature 
alter the ways of his will?" 

"For the answer to a question," returaed Faber, 
" which is not uiifrequently asked by the clever men of 
the world, I ought to refer you to the skilled theologians 
who have so triumphantly earned the reasoner over 
that ford of doubt which is crossed every day by the 
infant. But as we have not their books in the wilder- 
ness, 1 ain contented to draw my reply as a necessary 
and logical sequence from the propositions I have 
sought to ground on the plain observation of Nature, 
I can only guess at the Deity's Omniscience, or His 
modes of enforcing His power, by the observation of 
His general laws ; and of all His laws, I know of none 
more general than the impulse which bids men pray — 
■which makes Nature so act, that all the phenomena of 
Nature we can conceive, however startling and inexpe- 
rienced, do not make the brute pray ; hut there is not a 
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trouble that can happen to Man, but what his impulse 
is to pray — always provideij, indeed, that he ia not a 
philosopher. I say not this in acorn of the philosopher, 
to whose wildest guess our obligations are infinite, but 
simply because for all which is impulsive to Man, there 
is a reason in Nature which no philosophy can explain 
away. I do not, then, bewilder luyself by seeking to 
bind and limit the Omniscience of the Deity to my finite 
ideas. I content myself with supposing that, somehow 
or other. He has made it quite compatible with Hia 
Omniscience that Man should obey the impulse which 
leads him to believe that, in addressing a Deity, he is 
addressing a tender, compassionate, benignant Father, 
and ia that obedience shall obtain beneficial results. . If 
that impulse be an illusion, then we must say that. 
Heaven governa the earth by a lie ; and that is impossi- 
ble, because, reasoning by analogy, all S'atare is truth- 
ful — that is. Nature gives to no species instiacts or 
impulses which are not of service to it. Should I not 
be a shallow physician if, where I find in the human 
organization a principle or a property so general that I 
must believe it normal to the healthful conditions of 
that organization, I should refuse to admit that Nature 
intended it for use ? Keasoning by all analogy, must I 
not say the habitaal neglect of its use must more or 
less injure the harmonious wellbeing of the whole 
human system ? I could have much to add upon the 
point in dispute by which the creed implied in your 
question would enthral the Divine mercy by the neccs- 
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sitics of its Divine wisdom, and substitute for a benig- 
nant Deity a relentless Fate. But here I sliould exceed 
mj province. I am no theologian. Enough for me 
that in all my afflictions, all my perplexities, an impulse, 
that I obey as an instinct, moves me at once to praj'er. 
Do I find by experience that the prayer ia heard, that 
the affliction is removed, the doubt is solved? That, 
indeed would be presumptuous to say. But it is not 
presumptuous to think that by the efficacy of prayer 
ray heart hecomes more fortified against the sorrow, 
and my reason more serene amidst the doubt." 

I listened, and ceased to argue. I felt as if in that 
solitude, and in the pause of my wonted mental occupa^ 
tion, my intellect was growing languid, and its old 
weapons rusting ia disuse. My pride took alarm. I 
had so from my boyhood cherished the idea of fame, 
and so glorified the search after knowledge, that I re- 
coiled in dismay from the thought that I had relin- 
quished knowledge, and cut myself off from fame. I 
resolved to resume my once favorite philosophical pur- 
suits, re-ex(imine and complete the "Work to which I 
had once committed my hopes of renown ind s muJta- 
neously, a restless desire seized me to communicate, 
though but at brief intervals, with ctlei minds than 
those immediately within my reach — minds iVesh from 
the old world, and reviviog the memoiies of its \nid 
civilization. Emigrants frequently pissed mi doors, 
but I had hitherto shrunk from tendeiiUa the hospital- 
ities so universally accorded in the colony. I coold not 
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endure to expose to such rough strangers my Lilian's 
mournful affliction, and that thougbt was not less intol- 
erable to Mrs. Ashleigh. I now hastily constrncted a 
log-huilding a few hundred yards ftom the Louse, and 
near the maia track taken by travellers through the 
spacious pastures. I transported to this building my 
books and scientific instruments. In an upper story I 
placed my telescope and lenses, my crucibles and retorts. 
I renewed my chemical experiments — I sought to 
invigorate my mind by other branches of science which 
I had hitherto less cultured — meditated new theories 
on Light and Color — collected specimens in Natural 
History — subjected animalcules to my microscope — 
geological fossils to my hammer. With all these quick- 
ened occupations of thought, I strove to distract myself 
from sorrow, and strengthen my reason against the illu- 
sions of my phantasy. The Luminous Shadow was 
not seen again on my wall, and the thought of Mar- 
grave himself was banished. 

In this building I passed many hours of eacb day ; 
more and more earnestly plunging my thoughts into the 
depths of abstract study, as Lilian's unaccountable dis- 
like to my presence became more and more decided. 
When I thus ceased to think that my life cheered and 
comforted hera, my heart's occupation was gone. I had 
annexed to the apartment reserved for myself in this 
log-hut a couple of spare rooms, in which I could 
accommodate passing strangers. I learned to look for- 
ward to their coming with interest, and to sob them 
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depart witb regret ; yet, for the most part, they were 
of the ordinary class of colonial adventurers : bankrupt 
tradesmen, unlacky farmers, forlorn mechanics, hordes 
of unskilled laborers, now and then a briefiess barrister, 
or a sporting collegian who had lost his all on the 
Derby. One day, however, a young man of education 
and manners that unmistakably proclaimed the cultured 
gentleman of Europe, stopped at my door. He was a 
cadet of a noble Prussian family, which for some politi- 
cal reasons had settled itself in Paris; there he had 
become intimate with young French nobles, and, living 
the life of a young French noble, had soon scandalized 
bis German parents, forestalled his slender inheritance, 
and been compelled to fly his father's frown and hia 
tailor's bills. All this he told me with a lively frank- 
ness which proved how much the wit of a German can 
he quickened in the atmosphere of Paris. An old 
ci^'llege friend, of birth inferior to his own, had been as 
unfortunate in seelting to make money as this young 
prodigal had been an adept in spending it. The Mend, 
a few years previously, had accompanied othei' Germans 
in a migration to Australia, and was al eadv th v n* 
the spendthrift noble was on his way to jo n tl e ba 1 
rupt trader, at a German sottlEuient flftv n les 1 stant 
from my house. This young man vas unl ke any 
German I ever met. He had all the e\i tele tj Iv 
which tbe ivell-bred Frenchman gives to the doctrines 
of the Cynic the grace of the Epicurean. He owned 
himself to be good for nothing with an elegance of can- 
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dor which not only disarmed oensui-e, but seemed to 
challenge admiration; and, withal, the happy spend- 
thrift was so inebriate with hope — sure that he should 
be rich before he was thirty. How and wherefore rich? 
— he could have no more explained than I can square 
the circle. "When the grand serious German nature 
does Frenchify itself, it caa become so extravagantly 
French! 

I listened, almost enviously, to this light-hearted 
profligate's babble, as we sat by my rude fireside — I, 
sombre man of science and sorrow, he, smiliEg child of 
idlesse and pleasure, so much one of Nature's courtier- 
like nobles, that there, as he smoked his villanous pipe, 
in hia dust-soiled shabby garments, and with his ruffianly 
revolver stuck into his belt, I would defy the daintiest 
Aristarch who ever presided as critic over the holiday 
world not to have said, "There smiles the genius be- 
yond my laws, the born darling of the Graces, who in 
every circumstance, in every age, like Aristippus, would 
have socially charmed — would have been welcome to 
the orgies of a Cffisar or a Clodius, to the boudoirs of a 
Montespan or a Pompadour — have lounged through the 
Mulberry Gardens with a Eochester and a Buckingham, 
or smiled from the death-cart, with a Richelieu and a 
Lauzun, a gentleman's disdain of a mob ! " 

I was so thinking as we sat, his light talk frothing up 
from his careless lips, when suddenly from the spray 
and the sparkle of that light talk was fiung forth the 
name of Margrave. 
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" Margrave ! " I exclaimed. " Pardon me. What 
of binif" 

" What of him 1 I asked if, hy chance, you knew the 
only Englishman I ever had the meanness to envy ? " 

" Perhaps you speak of one person, and I thought of 
another." 

"Pardieu, my dear host, there oa:i scarcely be two 
Margraves ! The one of whom I speak flashed like a 
meteor upon Paris, bought front a prince of the Bourse 
a palace that might have lodged a prince of the blood- 
royal, eclipsed our Jew banlfers in splendor, onvjeunesse 
doree in good looks and hair-brain adventures, and, 
strangest of all, filled his salons with philosophers and 
charlatans, chemists and spiritrrappers ; insulting the 
gravest dons of the schools by fariuginjif them face to 
face with the most impudent quacks, the most ridiculous 
dreamers — and yet, withal, himself so racy and charm- 
ing, so bon prince, so ban enfant ! For sis months he 
was the rage at Paris; perhaps he might have continued 
to be the rage there for six years, but all at once the 
meteor vanished as suddenly as it had flashed. Is this 
the Margrave whom you know ? " 

"I should not have thought the Margrave whom I 
knew could have reconciled his tastes to the life of 
cities." 

"Nor could this man; cities were too tame for him. 
He has gone to some far-remote wilds in the East — • 
some say in search of the Philosopher's Stone ; for he 
actually maintained in his house a Sicilian adventurer. 
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who, when at work on that famous cliscoveiy, was 
stifled by the fumes of his own crucible. After that 
misfortune Margrave tooli Paris in disgust, and we lost 

"So this is the only Englishman whom you envy! 
Envy him? Why?" 

"Because he is the only Englishman I ever met who 
coatriYed to be rich and yet free from the spleen ; I 
envied him because one had only to look at his face and 
see how thoroughly he enjoyed the life of which your 
countrymen seem to be so heartily tired! But now 
that I have satisfied your curiosity, pray satisfy mine. 
Who and what is this Englishman?" 

" Who and what was he supposed at Paris to be ? " 

" Conjectures were numberless. One of yoor country- 
men suggested that which was most generally favored. 
This gentleman, whose name I forget, but who was one 
of those old ronSs who fancy themselves young because 
they live with the >oung no sooner set eyes upon Mar- 
grave, than he eiclaimed 'Louis Qrayle come to life 
again, as I saw him foitvfour years ago! But no — 
atill youngei still handsomer — it must be his son ! ' " 

"Louis Gujle who iias said to be murdered at 
Aleppo ? " 

"The same. That strange old man was enormously 
rich ; but it seems that ho hated his lawful heirs, and 
left behind him a fortune so far below that which be 
was known to possess, that he must certainly have dis- 
posed of it secretly before his death. Why so dispose 
11.-^20 
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of it, if not to enricii some natural son, whom, for 
prirate reasons, he might not have wished to acknowl- 
edge, or point out to the world by the signal bequest of 
his will ? All that Margrave ever said of himself and 
the source of his wealth confirmed this belief. He 
frankly proclaimed himself a natural son, enriched by a 
father whose name he knew not nor cared to know." 

"It is true. And Margrave quitted Paris for the 
East. When?" 

"I can tell you the date within a day or two, for his 
flight preceded mine by a week; and, happily, all Paris 
was so busy in talking of it, that I slipped away with- 
out notice." 

And the Prasaian then named a date which it thrilled 
me to hear, for it was in that very month, and about 
that very day, that the Luminous Shadow had stood 
within my threshold. 

The young Count now struck off into other subjects 
of talk : nothing more was .said of Margrave. An hour 
or two afterwards he went on bis way, and I remained 
long gazing musingly on the embers of the fire dying 
low on my hearth. 
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CHAPTER LXXtY. 

My Work, my Philosophical Work — the ambitious 
Lope of my iotellectual life — Low eagerly I returned 
to it again 1 Far away from my household grief, far 
away from my haggard perplexities — neitLer a Lilian 
nor a Margrave there ! 

As I went over what I had before writteo, each link 
in its chain of reasoning seemed so serried, that to alter 
one were to derange al! : and the whole reasoning was 
so opposed to the possibility of the wonders I myself 
had experienced, so hostile to the subtle hypotheses of 
a Paber, or the childlike belief of an Amy, that I must 
have destroyed the entire work if 1 had admitted such 
contradietioQS to its design t 

But the Work was I myself! — I, in my solid, sober, 
healthful mind, before the brain Lad been perplexed by 
a phaatom. Were phantoms to be allowed as testi- 
monies against science ? No ; in returning to my Book, 
I returned to my former Me I 

How strange is tLat contradiction betweea our being 
as man and our being as AutLor I Take any writer 
enamored of a system — a thousand things may happen 
to him every day which might shake his faith in that 
system; and while he moves about as mere man, his 
faith is shaken. But when he settles himself back into 
the phase of his being as author, the mere act of taking 
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pen in hand and smoothing the paper before him, restores 
hia speculations to their ancient iiiechanica! traia. The 
system, the beloved system, re-asserts its tyrannic 
Bway, and he either ignores, or moulds into fresh proofs 
of his theory as author, all which, an hour before, had 
given his theory the lie in his living perceptions as 

I adhered to my system; — I continued my work. 
Here, in the barbarous desert, was a link between me 
and the Cities of Europe. All else might break down 
under me. The love I had dreamed of was blotted out 
from the world aod might never he restored ; my heart 
might be lonely, my life be an exile's. My reason 
might, at last, give way before the spectres which awed 
my senses, or the sorrows which stormed my heart. 
But here, at least, was a monument of my rational 
thoughtful Me — of my individualized identity in multi- 
form creation. And my mind, in the noon of its force, 
would shed its light on the earth when my form was 
resolved to its elements. Alas 1 in this very yearning 
for the Hereafter, though but the Hereafter of a Name, 
could I see only the craving of Mind, and hear not the 
whisper of Soul 1 

The avocation of a colonist, usually so active, had 
little interest for me. This' vast territorial lordship, in 
which, conld I have endeared its possession by the 
hopes that animate a Pounder, I should have felt all 
the zest and the pride of ownership, was but the run 
of a common to the passing emigrant, who would leave 
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no son to inherit tlie tai'dy products of iiis labor. I 
was not goadetl to industry by tlie stimulus of need, 
I could only he ruined if I risked all my capital in the 
attempt to improve. I lived, therefore, amongst my 
fertile pastures, as careless of culture as the Euglish 
occupant of the Highland moor, which he rents for the 
range of its solituSes. 

I knew, indeed, that if ever I became avaricious, I 
might swell my modest affluence into absolute wealth. 
I had revisited the spot in which I had discovered the 
nuggefc of gold, and had found the precious metal in 
rich abnndance just under the first coverings of the 
iilluvial soil. I concealed my discovery from all. I 
knew that, did I proclaim it, the charm of my bush- 
life would be gone. My fields would be infested by all 
the wild adventurers who gather to gold as the vultures 
of prey round a carcase; my servants would desert me, 
my very flocks would be shepherdless ! 

Months again rolled on months. I had just ap- 
proached the close of my beloved Work, when it was 
again suspended, and by an anguish keener than all 
which I had previously known. 

Lilian became alarmingly ill. Her state of licaltli, 
long gradually declining, had hitherto admitted che- 
quered intervals of improvement, and exhibited no 
symptoms of actual danger. But now she was seized 
with a kind of chronic fever, attended with absolute 
privation of sleep, an aversion to even the lightest 
nourishment, and an acute nervous susceptibility to all 
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the outward impressions of which she had long seemed 
so unconscious ; morbidly alive to the faintest BOund, 
shrinking from the light as from a torture. Her 
previous impatience at ray entrance into her room 
became aggravated into vehement emotions, convulsive 
paroxysms of distress ; so that Faher banished me from 
her cbaniber, and, with a heart bleeding at every fibre, 
I submitted to the cruel sentence. 

Faber had taken up his abode ia my house and 
brought Amy with him ; one or the other never left 
Lilian, night or day. The great physician spoke doubt- 
fully of the case, but not despairingly, 

" Remember," he said, " that in spite of the want of 
sleep, the abstinence from food, the form has not wasted 
as it would do were this fever inevitably mortal. It is 
upon that phenomenon I build a hope that I have not 
been mistaken in the opinion I hazardod from the iirst 
We are now in the midst of the critical struggle 
between life and reason ; if she preserve the one, my 
conviction is that she will regain the other. That 
seeming antipathy to yourself is a good omen. You 
are inseparably associated with her intellectual world ; 
in proportion as she revives to it, must become vivid 
and powerfal the reminiscences of the shock that 
annulled, for a time, that world to her. So I welcome, 
rather than fear, the over-susceptibility of the awaken- 
ing senses to external sights and sounds. A few days 
will decide if I am right. In this climate the progress 
of acute maladies is swiff, but the recovery from them 
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is yet moi'o startlingly rapid. Wait — endure — ho 
prepared to submit to the will of Heaven ; bnt do not 
despond of its mercy." 

I rosbed away from the consoles — away into the 
thick of the forests, the heart of the solitude. All 
around me, there, was joyous with life ; the locust sang 
amidst the herbage; the cranes gambolled on the banks 
of the creek; the squirrel-like opossums frolicked on 
the feathery boughs. "And what," said I to myself — 
" what if that which seems so fabulous in the distant 
being whose existence has bewitched my own, be sub- 
stantially true ? What if to some potent medicament 
Margrave owes his vitality, his radiant youth ? Oh ! 
that I had not so disdainfully turned away from his 
hinted solicitations — to what? — to nothing guiltier 
than lawful experiment. Had I been less devoted a 
bigot to this vain Schoolcraft, which we call the Medical 
Art, and which, aloue in this age of science, has made 
no perceptible progi-ess since the days of its earliest 
teachers — had I said, in the true humility of genuine 
knowledge, ' these alchemists were men of genius and 
thought; we owe to them nearly all the grand hints of 
our chemical science — is it likely that they would have 
been wholly drivellers and idiots in the one faith they 
clung to the most?' — had I said that, I might now 
have no fear of losing my Lilian. Why, after all, 
should there not be in Nature one primary essence, one 
master substance, in which is stored the specific nutri- 
ment of life ? " 
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Thus incohei'ently muttering to the woods what my 
pi-ide of reason would not have suffered me gravely to 
say to my fellow-meo, I fatigued my tormeiit«d spirits 
into a gloomy calm, and mechanically retraced my steps 
at the decline of day, I seated myself at the door of 
my solitary log-hut, leaning my cheek upon my hand, 
and musing. Wearily I looked up, roused hy a discord 
of clattering hoofs and lumbering wheels on the hollow- 
sounding grass-track. A crazy, groaning vehicle; drawn 
by four horses, emerged from the copse of gum-trees — 
fast, fast along the road, which no such pompous vehicle 
had traversed since that which had borne me — Insu- 
rious satrap for an early colonist — to my lodge in the 
wilderness. What emigrant rich enough to squander 
in hire of such an equipage more than its cost io Eng- 
land, could thus be entering on my waste domain? 
An ominious thrill shot through me. 

The driver — perhaps some broken-down son of luxury 
in tfae Old World, fit for nothing in the New World but 
to ply, for hire, the task that might have led to his ruin 
when plied in sport — stopped at the door of my but, 
and called out, "Friend, is not this the great Fenwick 
Section, and is not yonder long pile of building the 
Master's house?" 

Before I could answer I heard a faint voice, within 
the vehicle, speaking to the driver ; the last nodded, 
descended from his seat, opened the carriage -do or, and 
offered his arm to a man, who, waving aside the prof- 
fered aid, descended slowly and feebly ; paused a mo- 
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ment as if for breatb, aod then, leaning on Lis staff, 
walked fL'om the road, across the sward rank with 
lusariant herbage, through tlie little gate in the new- 
eet fragrant wattle-fence, wearily, languidlj, halting 
often, till he stood facing me, leaning both wan and 
emaciated hands upon his staff, and his meagre form 
shrinking deep withio the folds of a cloak lined thick 
with costly sables. His face was sharp, his complexion 
of a livid yellow, bis eyes shone out from their hollow 
orbits, unnaturally enlarged and fatally bright. Thus, 
in ghastly contrast to his former splendor of youth and 
opulence of life, Margrare stood before me. 

"I come to you," said Margrave, in accents hoarse 
and broken, from the shores of the East. Give me 
shelter and rest. I have that t« say which will more 
than repay you." 

Whatever, till that moment, my hate and my fear of 
this unexpected visitant, bate would have been inhu- 
manity, fear a meanness — conceived for a creature so 
awfully stricken down. 

Silently, involuntarily, I led him into the house. 
There he rested a few minutes, with closed eyes and 
painful gasps for breath. Meanwhile, the driver brought 
from the carriage a travelling-bag and a small wooden 
ebest or coffer, strongly banded with iron clamps. 
Margrave, looking up as the man drew near, exclaimed 
fiercely, "Who told you to touch that chest? How 
dare you f Take it from that man, Fenwick ! Place it 
bere — here by my side ! " 
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I took the chest from the i^river, whose risiag anger, 
at being so imperiously rated in the land of democratic 
equality, was appeased by the gold which Margrave 
lavishly flnng to him. 

" Take care of the poor gentleman, squire," he whis- 
pered to me, in the spontaneous impulse of gratitude — 
"I fear he will not trouble you long. He must be 
monstrous rich. Arrived in a vessel hired all to himself, 
and a train of outlandish attendants, whom he bas left 
behind in the town yonder! May I bait my horses in 
your stables ? They have come a long way." 

I pointed to the neighboring stables, and the man 
nodded his thanks, remounted his box, and drove off. 

I retarned to Margrave. A faint smile came to liis 
lips as I placed the chest beside him. 

"Ay, ay," he muttered, "Safe! safe! 1 shall soon 
be well again — very soon! And now lean sleep in 
peace ! " 

I led him into an inner room, in which there was a 
bed. He threw himself on it with a loud sigh of relief. 

Soon, half-raising himself on his elbow, he exclaimed, 
" The chest — bring it hither 1 I need it always beside 
me! There, there ! Now for a few Lours of sleep; 
and then, if I can take food, or some such restoring 
cordial as your skill may suggest, I shall be strong 
enough to talk. We will talk!— we will talkl" 

His eyes closed heavily as his voice fell iuto a drowsy 
mutter; a moment more aud he was asleep. 

I watched beside hira, in mingled wonder and com- 
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passion. Looking into that face, so altered yet still so 
young, I could not sternly question what had been the 
evil of that mystic life, which seemed now oozing away 
through the last sands in the hour-glass, I placed my 
hand softly on his pulse ; it scarcely beat. I put my 
ear to his hreast, and involuntarily sighed, as I distin- 
guished in its fluttering heave that dull, dumb sound, 
in which the heart seems knelUug itself to the greedy 
grave ! 

Was this, indeed, the potent magician whom I had 
so feared I — this the guide to the Eosicrueian's secret 
of life'a renewal, in whom, but aa hour or two ago, my 
fancies gulled my credulous trust 1 

But suddenly, eveu while thus chiding, my wild super- 
stitions, a fear, that to moat will aeem scarcely less super- 
stitious, shot across me. Could Lilian be affected by 
tlie near neighborhood of one to whose magnetic influ- 
ence she had once been so strangely subjected? I left 
Margrave still sleepiug, closed and locked the door of 
the hut, went hack to my dwelling, and met Amy at 
the threshold. Her smile was so cheering that I felt 
at once relieved. 

"Hush!" said the child, putting her finger to her 
lips, " she is so quiet ! I was coming in search of you, 
with a message from her" 

" From Lilian to me — what! to me!" 

" Hush ! About an hour ago, she beckoned me to 
draw near to her, and then said, very softly: 'Tell 
Allen, that light is coming back to me, and it all settles 
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on him — on him. Tell him that I pray to be spared 
to walk by his side on earth, hand-in-hancl to that 
heaveu whieh is no dream, Amy. Tell bim that ; — no 
dream ! ' " 

While the child spolce my tears gushed, and the 
strong hands in which I veiled my face quivered like the 
leaf of the aspen. And wiien I could command my 
voice, I said, plaintively: 

" May I not, then see her I — only for a moment, and 
answer her message, though but by a look?" 

"No, no!" 

"No! where is Faber?" 

" Gone into the forest, in search of some herbs, but 
he gave me this note for you." 

I wiped the blinding tears from my eyes, and read 
tbese lines: 

"I have, though with hesitation, permitted Amy to 
tell you the cheering words, by which our beloved 
patient confirms my belief that reason is coming back 
to her — slowly, Inboringly, bat if she survive, for per- 
manent restoration. On no account, attempt to pre- 
cipitate or disturb the work of Nature. As dangerous 
as a sudden glare of light to eyes long blind and newly 
regaining vision in the friendly and soothing dark, 
would be the agitation tbat your presence at this crisis 
would cause. Confide in me." 

I remained brooding over these lines and over Lilian's 
message, long and silently, while Amy's soothing whis- 
pers stole into my ear, soft as the murmurs of a rill 
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heard in the gloom of forests. Rousing myself at 
length, my thoughts returned to Margrave. Doubtless 
he would soon awake. I bade Amy bring me such 
slight nutriment as I thought best suited to his enfeebled 
state, telling her it was for a sick traveller, resting hiai- 
self in my hut. When Amy returned, I took from her 
the little basket, with which she was charged, and hav- 
ing, meanwhile, made a careful selection from the con- 
tents of my medicine-chest, went back to the hut. I 
had not long resumed my place beside Margrave's pil- 
low before he awoke. 

"What o'clock is it F" he asked in an anxious voice. 

"About seven," 

" H"ot later ? That is well ; my time is precious." 

" Compose yourself, and eat." 

I placed the food before him, and he partook of it, 
though sparingly, as if with effort. He then dozed for 
a short timej again woke up, and impatiently demanded 
the cordial, which I had prepared in the meanwhile. 
Its effects was greater and more iminQdiate than I could 
have anticipated, proving, perhaps, how much of youth 
there was still left in his system, however undermined 
and ravaged by disease. Color came back to his 
cheek, his voice grew perceptibly stronger. And as I 
h'ghted the lamp oa the table near us — for it was grow- 
ing dark — he gathered himself up and spoke thus ; 

" You remember that I once pressed on you certain 
experimente. My object then was to discover the ma- 
terials from which is extracted the spceifle that enables 
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the organs of life to expel disense and regain vigor. In 
that hope, I sought your intimacy. An intimacy you 
gave, but withdrew." 

"Dare you complain? Who and what was the being 
from whose intimacy I shrunk appalled?" 

"Ask what qoestioQS you please," cried Margrave, . 
impatiently, "later — if I Lave strength left to answer 
them. But do not interrupt me, while I husband my 
force to say what alone is important to me and to you. 
Disappointed in the hopes I had placed in you, I 
resolved to repair to Paris — that great furnace of all 
bold ideas. I questioned learned formalists ; I listened 
to audacious empirics. The first, with all their boasted 
knowledge, wore too timid to concede my premises; 
the second, with all their speculative daring, too knavish 
to let me trust to their conclnsions. I found but one 
man, a Sicilian, who comprehended the secrets that are 
called occult, and had the courage to meet Jlature and 
all her agencies face to face. He believed, and sin- 
cerely, that he was approaching the grand result, at tho 
very moment when he perished from want of the com- 
mon precautions which a tyro in chemistry would havo 
taken. At his death the gaudy city became hateful ; 
all its pretended pleasures only served to exhaust life 
the faster. The true joys of youth are those of the 
wild bird and wild brute, in the healthful eojoyroeat of 
Ifature. In cities, youth is but old age with a varnish. 
I iled to the East; I passed through the tents of the 
Arabs; I was guided — no matter by whom or by 
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wliat^to the house of a Dervish, who had. for Lis 
ti;a(!her tiie most erudite master of secrets occult, whom 
I knew years ago at Aleppo — why that exelamationF" 

"Proceed. What I have to say will come — later." 

"From this Dervish I half forced and half pur- 
chased the secret I sought to obtain. I now know from 
what peculiar suhstance the so-called elixir of life is 
extracted ; I know also the steps of the process through 
which that task is accomplished. You smile incredu- 
lously. What is your doubt ? State it while I i-est for 
a. moment. My breath label's ; give me more of the 
cordial." 

"Need I tell you ray doubt? You have, you say, at 
your command the elixir of life of which Caglioatro did 
not leave his dieeiples the recipe; and you stretch oiit 
your hand for a vulgar cordial which any village chem- 
ist could give you !" 

" I can explain this apparent contradiction. The pi'o- 
cess by which the elixir is extracted from the material 
which hoards its essence, is one that i-eqiiires a hardi- 
hood of courage which few possess. This Dervish, who 
had passed through that process once, was deaf to all 
prayer and unEioved by all bribes, to attempt it again. 
He was poor ; for the secret by which metals may be 
transmuted is not, as the old alchemists seem to imply, 
identical with that by which the elixir of life is ex- 
tracted, He had only been enabled to discover, in the 
niggard strata of the lands within raage of his travel, a 
ffw scantv morsels of the glorious substance. From 
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these he had extracted scarcely enough of the elixir to 
fill a third of that little glass which I have just drained. 
He guarded every drop for himself. Who that bolds 
healthful life as the one boon above all price to the living, 
would waste upon otfaei-s what prolongs and recruits his 
own being? Therefore, though he sold me his seci'et, 
he would not sell me his treasure." 

"Any quack may sell you the information how to 
make not only an elixir, but a sun and a moon, and 
then scare you from the experiment by tales of the 
danger of trying it! How do you know that this 
essence which tbe Dervish possessed was the elixir of 
life, since, it seems, you have not tried on yourself 
what effect its precious drops would produce ? Poor 
wretch I who once seemed to me so awfully potent, do 
yon come to the Antipodes in search of a drug that 
only exists in the fable by which a child is amused?" 

" The elixir of life is no fable," cried Margrave, with 
a kindling of eye, a power of voice, a dilation of form, that 
startled me in one just before so feeble. "That elixir 
was bright in my veins when we last met. From that 
golden draught of the life-spring of joy I took all that 
can gladden creation. What sage would not have ex- 
changed his wearisome knowledge for my lusty revels 
with Nature ? What monarch would not have bartered 
his crown, with its brain-acbe of care, for tbe radiance 
that circled my brows, flashing out from the light that 
was in me ? Oh again, oh again I to enjoy the freedom 
of air with the bird, and tbe glow of the sun with the 
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lizard; to sport through the blooms of the earth, 
KatQre's playmate and darling ; to face, in the forest 
and desert, the pard and the lion — Nature's bravest 
and fiercest — her first-born, the heir of her realm, with 
the rest of her children for slaves !" 

As these words burst from his lips, there was a wikl 
grandeur in the aspect of this enigmatical being which 
I had never beheld in the former time of his affluent, 
dazzling youth. And, indeed, in his language, and in 
the thought it clothed, there was an earnestness, a con- 
centration, a directness, a purpose, which had seemed 
wanting to his desultory talk in tbe earlier days. I 
expected that reaction of languor and exhaustion would 
follow his vehement outbreak of passion ; but, after a 
short pause, he went on with steady accents. His will 
was sustaining his strength. He was determined to 
force his convictions on me, and the vitality, once so 
rich, rallied all its lingering forces to the aid of his 
intense desire. 

"I tell you, then," be resumed, with deliberate calm- 
ness, " that, years ago, I tested in my own person that 
essence which is the sovereign medicament. In me, as 
you saw nie at L , you beheld the proof of its vir- 
tues. Feeble and ill as I am now, my state was incal- 
culably more hopeless wheo formerly restored by the 
eHxir. He from whom I then took the sublime restora^ 
live, died without revealing the secret of its compo- 
sition. What I obtained was only just .sufBcient to 
recruit the lamp of my life, then dying down — and no 
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drop was left for renewing tbe ligbt which wastes its 
own rays in the air that it gilds. Though the Der- 
vish would not sell me bis treasure, he permitted me 
to see it. The appearance and odor of this essence are 
strangely peculiar — unmistakable by one who has once 
beheld and partaken of it. In short, I recognized in the 
hands of the Dervish the bright life-renewer, as I had 
borne it away from the corpse of the Sage of Aleppo." 

"Holdl Are you then, in truth, the murderer of 
Haroun, and is your true name Louis Grayle?" 

" I am no murderer, and Louis Grayle did not leave 
me his name. I again adjure you to postpone for this 
night, at least, the questions you wish to address to me. 

"Seeing that this obstinate pauper possessed that 
for which the pale owners of milhons at the fiist touch 
of palsy or gout, would consent to he paupeis of course 
I coveted the possession of the es-ence even moie than 
the knowledge of the substance fium nhich it is ex- 
tracted. I had no coward fear of the expeiiment which 
this timid driveller had not the neive ti lenew But 
still the experiment might fail I must tra\ei^e land 
and sea to find the fit place for it. While, in the rags 
of the Dervish, the unfailing result of the experiment 
was at hand. The Dervish suspected my design — he 
dreaded my power. He fled on the very night in wliich 
I had meant to seize what he refused to sell me. After 
all, I should have done him no great wrong; for I 
should have left him wealth enough to transport him- 
self to any soil in which the material for the elixir may 
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be most abundant; and the desire of life would have 
given hie shrinking uervea the courage to replenish ita 
ravished store, I had Arabs in my pay, who obeyed 
me aa hounds their master. I chased the fugitive. I 
came oo his track, reached a house in a miserable vil- 
lage, in which, I was told, he had entered but an hour 
before. The day was deelimng — the light in the room 
imperfect. I saw in a corner what seemed to me the 
form of the Dervish — stooped to seize it, a.nd my hand 
closed on an asp. The artful Dervish had ao piled his 
rags that they took the shape of the form they had 
clothed, and he had left, aa a substitute for the giver of 
life, the venomous reptile of death. 

"The strength of my system enabled me to survive 
the effect of the poison; but during the torpor that 
numbed me, my Arabs, alarmed, gave no chase to my 
quarry. At last, though enfeebled and languid, I was 
again on my horse — again the pursuit — again the 
track I I learned — but this time by a knowledge surer 
than man's — that the Dervish had taken his refuge in 
a bamlet that had sprung up over the site of a city once 
famed through Assyria. The same voice that informed 
me of his whereabouts warned me not to pursue. I 
rejected the warning. In my eager impatience I sprang 
on to the chase ; iu my fearless resolve I felt sure of 
the prey. I amved at the hamlet wearied out, for my 
forces were no longer the same since the bite of the asp. 
The Dervish eluded me still; he had left the floors, on 
which I sank exhausted, but a few minutes before my 
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horse stopped at tlie door. The carpet, on which he 
had rested, still lay on the ground, I dismissed the 
youngest and keenest of my troop in search of the fugi- 
tive. Sore that this time he would not escape, my eyes 
dosed in sleep. 

"How long I slept I know not — a long dream of 
solitude, fever, and anguish. Was it the curse of the 
Dervish's carpet? Was it a taint in the walls of the 
house, or of the air, which broods sickly and rank over 
places where cities lie buried ? I know not ; but the 
Pest of the East had seized me in slumber. When my 
senses recovered I found myself alone, plundered of my 
arms, despoiled of such gold as I had carried about me. 
All had deserted and left me, as the living leave the 
dead whom the Plagiie has claimed for its own. As 
soon as I could stand I crawled from the threshold. 
The moment my voice was heard, my face seen, the 
whole squalid populace rose as on a wild beast — a 
mad dog, I was driven from the place with impreca- 
tions and stones, as a miscreant whom the Plague had 
overtakea while plotting the death of a holy man. 
Bruised and bleeding, but still defying, I turned in 
wrath on that dastardly rabble ; they slunk away from 
my path. I knew the land for miles around, I had 
been in that land years, long years, ago. I came at last 
to the road which the caravans take on their way to 
Damascus. There I was found, speechless and seem- 
ingly lifeless, by some European travellers. Conveyed 
1o Dnmnsciip, I ]an"iiishcd for weeks between life and 
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deatli. But for the virtue of that essence, which lio- 
gercd yet in my veins, I could not have survived — 
even thns feeble and shattered, 1 need not say that I 
now abandoned all thought of discovering the Dervish. 
I had at least bis secret, if I had failed of the paltry 
supply he had drawn from its uses. Such appliances 
as he had told me were needful, are procured in the 
East with more ease than in Europe. To sum up, I am 
here, instructed in ali the knowledge, and supplied with 
all the aids, which wai-rant me in saying, ' Do you- care 
. for new life In its richest enjoyments, if not for yourself, 
for one whom you love and would reprieve from the 
grave ? Then, share with me ia a task that o single 
night will accomplish, and ravish a prize by which the 
life that you value the most will be saved from the dust 
and the worm, to live on, ever young, ever blooming, 
when each infant, new-born while I speak, shall have 
passed to the grave. Nay, where is the limit to life, 
while the earth bides the substance by which life is 
renewed V " 

I give as faithfully as I can recall them the words ia 
which Margrave addressed me. But who can guess by 
cold words transcribed, even were they artfully ranged 
by a master of language, the effect words produce 
when warm from the breath of the speaker ? Ask one 
of an audience which some orator held enthralled, why 
his words do not quicken a beat in the reader's pulse, 
and the answer of one who had listened will be, " The 
word.5 took their charm from the voice and the eye, the 
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aspect, tlie nianner, the man ! " So it was with the 
incomprehensible being before me. Tiiough his youth 
was faded, though his beauty was dimmed, though my 
fancies clothed him with memories of abhorrent dread, 
though my reason opposed his audacious beliefs and 
assumptions, still he charmed and spell-bound me — 
still he was the mystical fascinator — still, if the legends 
of magic had trath for their basis, he was the born 
magioian; as genius, in what calling soever, is bom 
with the gift to enchant and subdue us. 

Constraining myself to answer calmly, I said : " You 
have told me your story ; you have defined the object 
of the experiment in which you ask me to aid. You do 
right to bid me postpone my replies or my questions. 
Seek to recruit by sleep the strength you have so sorely 
tasked. To-morrow " 

"To-morrow, ere night, you will decide whether the 
man, whom out of all earth I have selected to aid me, 
shall be the foe to condemn me to perish 1 I tell you 
plainly I need your aid, and your prompt aid. Three 
days from this, and all aid will be too late ! " 

I had already gained the door of the room, wiien he 
called to me to come back. 

" You do not live in this hut, hut with your family 
yonder. Do not tell them that I am here ; let no one 
but yourself see me as I now am. Lock the door of 
the hut when you quit it. I should not close my eyes 
if I were not secure from intruders." 

"There is but one in my house, or in these parts, 
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whom I would except from the interdict you impose. 
Tou are aware of your own imminent danger ; the life, 
whicb you boliove the discovery of a Dervish will iti- 
defiaitely prolong, seems to my eye of physician to 
hang on a thread. I have already formed my own con- 
jecture as to the nature of the disease ttat enfeebles 
you. But I would fain compare that conjecture with 
the weightier opinion of one whose experience and skill 
are superior to mine. Permit roe, then, when I return 
to you to-morrow, to bring with me the great physician 
to whom I refer. His name will not, perhaps, be 
unknown to you ; I speak of Julius Faher." 

"A physician of the schools 1 I can guess well 
enough how learnedly he would prate, and how little 
he could do. But I will not object to his visit, if it 
satisfies you that, since I should die under the hands 
of the doctors, I may be permitted to indulge my own 
whim in placing my hopes in a Dervish. Yet stay. 
You have, doubtless, spoken of me to this Julius Faber, 
your fellow-physician and friend ? Promise me, if you 
bring him here, that you will not name me — that you 
will not repeat to him the tale I have told you, or the 
hope which has led me to these shores. What I have 
told to you, no matter whether, at this moment, you 
consider me the dupe of a cbimera, is still under the 
seal of the confidence which a patient reposes in the 
physician he himself selects for his confidant. I select 
yon, and not Joliua Foberl" 

" Be it as you will," said I, after a moment's reflcri-iiTi 
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"The moment you make yourself my patient, I am 
bound to consider what is best for you. And you may 
more respect, and profit by, an opinion based upon your 
purely physical condition than by one in which you 
might suppose the advice was directed rather to the 
disease of the mind than to that of the body." 

" How amazed and indigaant your brother-physician 
will be if he ever see me a second time ! How learnedly 
he will prove that, according to all correct principles of 
science and nature, I ought to be dead!" 

He uttered this jest with a faint, dreary echo of his 
old meiTy, melodious laugh, then turned bis face to the 
wall ; and so I left him to repose. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

I FOUND Mrs. Ashleigh waiting for mo in our usual 
eitting-room. She was in tears. She had begun to 
despond of Lilian's recovery, and she infected me with 
her own alarm. However, I disguised my participation 
in her fears, soothed and sustained her as I best could, 
and persuaded her to retire to rest. I saw Taber for a 
few minutes before I sought my own chamber. He 
assured me that there was no perceptible change for 
the worse in Lilian's physical state since he had last 
seen me, and that her mind, even within the last few 
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hours, had become dociiiedly more clear. He thought 
that, within the next twenty-four hours, the reason 
would make a strong and successful effort for complete 
recovery ; but he declined to hazard more than a hope 
that the effort would not exhaust the enfeebled powers 
of the frame. He himself was so in need of a few hours 
of rest that I ceased to harass Mm with questions which 
he could not answer, and fears which he could not 
appease. Before leaving him for the night, I told him 
briefly that there was a traveller in my hut smitten by 
a disease which seemed to me so grave that I would ask 
his opinion of the case, if he could accompany me to 
the hut the next morning. 

My own thoughts that night were not such as would 
suffer rae to sleep. 

Before Margrave's melancholy state much of my 
former fear and ahhorrence faded away. This being, 
so exceptional that fancy might well invest him with 
preternatural attributes, was now reduced by human 
suffering to human sympathy and comprehension ; yet 
his utter want of conscience was still as apparent as in 
his day of joyous animal spirits. With what hideous 
candor he had related his perSdy and ingratitude to the 
maa to whom, in his belief, he owed an inestimable 
obligation, and with what insensibility to the signal 
retribution which in most natures would have awakened 
remorse ! 

And bv what rliivb hints and confessions did he seem 
to confirm the incrodiLilo memoir of Sir Philip Derval ! 
1!.— 22 
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He owned that he had borae from the corpse of Harouu 
the medicament to which he ascribed his recovery from 
a state yet move hopeless than that under which he 
now labored! He had alluded, rapidly, obscurely, to 
some knowledge at his command "surer than man's 1" 
And now, even now, the mere wreck of his former esiat- 
enoe — by what strange charm did he still control and 
confuse my reason ? And how was it that I felt myself 
murmuring, again and again, " But what, after all, if 
his hope be no chimera, and if Nature do hide a secret 
by which I could save the life of my beloved Lihan ?" 

And again and again, as that thought would force 
itself on me, I rose and crept to Lilian's threshold, 
listening to catch the faintest sound of her breathing. 
All still, all dark! In that sufferer recognized science 
detects no mortal disease, yet dares not bid me rely on 
its amplest resources of skill to turn aside from her 
slumber the stealthy advance of death ; while in yon 
log-hut, one whose malady recognized science could not 
doubt to he mortal has composed himself to sleep, con- 
fident of life I Beeognized science I recognized igno- 
rance! The science of to-day is the ignorance of to- 
morrow 1 Every year some bold guess lights up a truth 
to which, but the year before, the schoolmen of science 
were as blinded as moles. 

"What, then," my lips kept repeating— " what if 
Kature do hide a secret by which the life of my life can 
be saved I What do we know of the secrets of Nature ? 
What said Newton himself of his knowledge? 'I am 
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like a child picking up pebbles and sheila on the sand, 
ivhilo the great ocean of Truth lies all undiscovered 
around me I ' And did Newton himself, in the ripest 
growth of his matchless intellect, hold the creed of the 
alchemists in scorn? Had he not given to one object 
of their reaeareb, in the transmutation of metals, his 
days and his nights? Is there proof that be ever con- 
vinced himaejf that the research was the dream, which 
we, who are not Newtons, call it?* And that other 
great sage, inferior only to Newton — the calculating 
doubt- weigher, Descartes — had he not believed in the 
yet nobler hope of the alchemists — believed in some 

* " Besides the three great eubjeots of Newton'a labors — the 
flmional oalouluB, physicial astronomy, and optics — a very large 
portion of his time, -while resident in his college, ivns devoted to 
researches of ivbioh scaroeiy it trace remains. Alehsmy, ■which 
had fasoiuated so many eager aud ambitious minds, seems to 
have tempted. Kewton with an oyerwlielming force. What theories 
he formed, what eirperiraents lie tried, in that laboratory ivhere, 
it is said, the fire was scarcely extinguished for weelis together, 
will never be known. It ia oertain that no BUcoesB attended his 
labors; and Kewton was not a mnn — like Kepler — lo detail to 
the world all the hopes and disappointments, all the crude and- 
my etiool fancies, whioh mixed themselves up with his career of 
philosophy. . ; . . Many jears later we find NewtoQ 
in correspondence with Locke with reference to a mjBtorioua 
red earth by whioh Eoyle, who was then recently dead, bad 
asserted that ke eonld effect the grnnd desideratum of multiplying 
gold. By this time, however, Newton's faith had become some- 
what shaken by the unsatisfactory communications which he had 
himself received from Boyle on the subject of the golden recipe, 
though he did not abandon the idea of giving the esperiment a 
further trial as soon as the weather should became suitable for 
furnace c:!perin!ent5."— Quarterly Revieif, No. 220, pp. 125-6. 
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occult nostram or process by which human life could 
attaiD to the age of the Patriarchs ?" * 

* Southej, in hia Dootoi-, yol. yi. p. 2, reports the eonversfition 
of Sir Kenelm Digby with Descavtea, in which the great geo- 
metrioian said: "That as for rendering mun immortal, it. was 
■whnt he could not venture to promise, but tiiat Jia was very euro 
he could prolong his life to the standard of tlie patriarchs." And 
Southey adda, "That St. Evi-emond, to whom Digby repeated 
this, Bays that this opinion of BoBeartea waa well known both to 
Ilia friends in Holland and in France." Bj the stress Southey 
lays ou tiia hearsay ovidance, it is clear tkat he wus not 
acquainted with the worlia and biography of Descartes, or Jia 
would have gone to the fountain-head for authority on Deaoartes's 
opinions — viz., Descartes himself. It is to be iviahed thnt Southey 
had done so. for no one more than he would have appreciated 
the exquisitely candid and lovable nature of the illuatrioua French- 
man, and the ainceritj with which he cherished in his heart what- 
ever doctrine he conceived in his understanding. Descartes, 
■whose knowledge of anatomy was considerable, had tliat passion 
for the art of medicine which is almost inseparable from the 
pursuit of natural philosophy. At the age of twenty-four Jie had 
sought (in Germany) to obtain initiation into the brotherhood of 
the Kosiorucians, but unluckily could not discover any member 
of the society to introduce him. " He desired," saya Cousin, 
"to assure the health of man, diminish his ills, extend his ex- 
istence. Ha was terrified by the rapid and almost momentary 
passage of man upon eartli. He believed it was not, perhaps, 
impossible to prolong its duration," There is a hidden recess 
of grandeur in tbia idea, and the means proposed by Descartes 
for the ejreoutioii of his project were not less grand. In hia 
Discourae on Method, Descartes says, "If it is possible to find 
some means to render geoerftllj men more wise and mora able 
than they have been till now, it is, I 
those means must be sought. * * 
no one, even in the medical profession, who will not avow tla 
all which one Iinowa of the medical art is almost nothing in com 
parison to thnt wliich remains to learn, and that one could b 
exempted fi'om an infinity of raalridies, both of body and mind 
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In thoughts like these the night wore away, the 
moonbeams that streamed through my window lighting 
up the spacious solitudes beyond — mead and creek, 
forest-land, mountain-top — and the silence without 
broten by the wild cry of the night-hawk and the 
sibilant, melancholy dirge of the shining chrysococyx ; * 

and oven, perliaps, from the deorepitude of old age, if one had 
euffioient lore of their oaases ajid of all the remedioB which 
nature provides for them. Therefore, having dteign io aiiploy all 
my life in ths reaearcA of a science so necessary, and having discovered 
a path Khich appears io me inch that one ought infallibly, in foUomng, 
to find it, if one ia not hindored prematurely "by the hrevity of 
life or by the defeats of eiperienoe, I ooDeider that there is no 
better remedy against those tii-o hindrances Ihan to communicate 
fDithfullj to the public the little I have found," io. (Diaeoura 
do la M^thode, vol. i, (Euvres de Defloartes, Cousin'B Edition ) 
And again, in his Correapandence (vol. is. p. 341), he says; 
" The conservation of health has been always the piineipiil object 
of my studies, and 1 have no doubt Ibat there is a means of 
aoquiring much knowledge touching medicine which, up Io thia 
lime, is ignored." He then refers to hia meditated Treatise on 
Animals as only an entrance upon that knowledge. But what- 
ever secrets Descartes may have thought to disoover, they are 
not made known, to the public according to Iiis promise. And in 
a letter to M. Chanut, written 1646 {four years before he died), 
he gays ingenuoaely : "I will tell jcu in confidence that the 
notion, such as it is, which I have endeavored tc acquire in 
physical philosophy, had greatly assisted me to establish certain 
foundations for moral philosophy ; and that I am more easily 
satistied upon, thia point than I am on many others touching 
medicine, to which I have, neverthelese, devoted much more 
time. So tiat " (adds the grand thinker willi a pathetic noble- 
ness) — " so that, instead of Jindiag tin means to preserve life, I have 
found another good, more eaiy and more sure, which is — not to fear 

* Chi-ysocooyx lucidus — viz., the bird populiirly called the 
shiaing or bronied ciicton. " Its note is an exceedingly mekn- 
22^ it 
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a bird that never sings but at night, and obstinately 
haunts the roofs of tho sick and dying, ominous of woe 
and death. 

But up sprang the sun, aod, chasing these gloomy 
sounds, outburst the wonderful choras of Australian 
groves, the great kingfisher opening tbe jocund, melodi- 
ous bubble with the glee of bis social laugh. 

And now I beard Faber's step in Lilian's room — 
heai-d through the door, her soft voice, though I could 
not distinguish the words. It was not long before I 
saw the kind physician standing at the threshold of my 
chaaiher. He pressed his finger to his lips, and made 
me a sign to follow him. I obeyed, with noiseless tread 
and etiiied breathing. He awaited me in the garden 
under the flowering acacias, passed his arm in mine, 
and drew me into the open pasture-land. 

"Compose yourself," he then said; "I bring you 
tidings both of gladness and of fear. Tour Lilian's 
mind is restored ; even the memories which had been 
swept away by the fever that followed her return to her 

home in L are returning, though as yet indistinct. 

She yearns to see you, to bless you for all your noble 
devotion, your generous, great-hearted love ; but I for- 

choly whistle, heard at night, when it is rerj annoying to nnj 
Kick or nervouB person who may be inolined to sleep. I have 
known many instances where the bii'd has been peroheil on a 
tree ill the Ticinitj of tho room of an invalid uttering its mourn- 
ful notes, and it was only with the greatest difficulty that it could 
be dislodged from its position." — Dr. Bennett's Gatherings of n 
TJaturalist in Australasin. 
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bid such interview now. If, in a few hours, she become 
either decidedly stronger or decidedly more enfeebled, 
you shall be summoned to her side. Even if you are 
condemned to a loss for whieli the sole consolation must 
be placed in the life hereafter, you shall have, at least, 
the last mortal commune of soul with soul. Courage — . 
courage I You are man I Bear as man what you have 
so often bid other men submit to endure." 

I had flung myself on the ground — writhing worm 
that had no home but on earth 1 Man, indeed ! Man 1 
All, at that moment, I took from manhood was its acute 
sensibility to love and to anguish! 

But after all such paroxysms of mortal pain, there 
comes a strange lull. Thought itself halts, hke the still 
hush of wat«r between descending torrents. I rose in 
& calm, which Faber might well mistake for fortitude. 

"Well," I said, quietly, "fulfil your promise. If 
Lilian is to pass away from me, I shall see her, at least, 
again ; no wall, you tell me, between our minds ; mind 
to mind once more — once more!" 

" Allen," said Faber, mournfully and softly. " why do 
j'ou shun to repeat my words — soul to soul ?" 

"Ay, ay — I understand. Those words mean that 
you have resigned all hope that Lilian's life will linger 
here, when her mind comes back in full consciousness ; 
I know well that last lightning flash and the darkness 
that swallows it up !" 

"You exaggerate my fears. I have not resigned the 
hope that Lilian will survive the struggle through 
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which she is passing, but it will be cruel to deceive you 
— my hope is weaker than it was," 

" Ay, ay. Again I understand ! Yotsr science is in 
fault — it desponds. Its last trust is in the wonderful 
resources of Nature — the vitality stored in the young 1" 

"You have said: Those resources of Nature are 
wondrous. The vitality of youtfa is a fountain spring- 
ing up from the deeps out of sight, wben, a moment 
before, we had measured the drops oozing out from the 
sands, and thought that the well was exhausted." 

" Come with me — come. I told you of another suf- 
ferer yonder. I want your opinion of his case. But 
can you be spared a few minutes from Lilian's side?" 

" Yes ; I left her asleep. What is the case that per- 
plexes your eye of physician, which is usually keener 
than mine, despite all the length of my practice?" 

" The sufferer is young — his organization rare in its 
vigor. He has gone through and survived assaults 
upon life that are commonly fatal. His system has been 
poisoned by the fangs of a venomous asp, and shattered 
by the blast of the plague. These alone, I believe, 
would not suffice to destroy him. But he is ooe who 
has a strong dread of death, And while the heart was 
thus languid and feeble, it has been gnawed by emotions 
of hope or of fear. I suspect that he is dying, not from 
the bite of the reptile, not from the taint of the pesti- 
lence, but from the hope and the fear that have over- 
tasked the heart's functions. Judge for yourself" 

We were now at the door of the hut, I unlocked it ; 
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we eiiterecl. Margrave had quitted his bed, and was 
pacing the room slowly. His step was less feeble, his 
countenance less haggard than on the previous evening. 

He submitted himself to Eaber's questioning with a 
quiet indifference, and evidently cared nothing for any 
opinion which the great physician migbt found on his 
replies. 

When Paber had learned all he could, he said, with 
a grave smile: "I see that my advice wiU have little 
weight with you ; such as it is, at least reflect on it. 
The conclusious to which your host arrived in his view 
of your case, and which he confided to me, are, in my 
humble judgment, correct. I have no doubt that the 
great organ of the heart is involved in the cause of your 
sufferings ; but the Leart is a noble and much-enduring 
organ. I have known men in whom it has been more 
severely and unequivocally affected with disease than 
it is in you, live, on for many years, and ultimately die 
of some other disorder. But then life was held, as 
yours must be held, upon one condition — repose. I 
enjoin you to abstain from all violent action — to shun 
all escitements that cause moral disturbance. Tou are 
young; would you live on, you must live as the old. 
More than this — it is my duty to warn you that your 
tenure on earth is very precarious ; you may attain to 
many years ; you may be suddenly called hence to- 
morrow. The best mode to regard this uncertainty 
with the calm in which is your only chance of long life, 
is so to arrange nil vour wordiv affairs, and so to dis- 
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cipline all your human anxieties, aa to feel always pre- 
pared for the summons that may come without waraing. 
For the rest, quit this climate as soon as you can — it is 
the climate in which the blood courses too quickly for 
oiie who should shun all excitement. Seek the most 
equable atmosphere — choose the most tranquil pursuits 
— and Fenwick himself, in bis magnificent pride of 
stature and strength, may be nearer the grave than 
you are." 

" Tour opinion coincides with that I have just heard ?" 
asked Margrave, turning to me. 

"In much— yes." 

"It is more favorable thau I should have supposed. 
I am far from disdaining the adviee so kindly offered. 
Permit me, in turn, two or three questions. Dr. Faber. 
Do Tou prescnbe to me no drugs from your pharznar 
copceia F " 

" Drugs may palhate many sufferings incidental to 
organic disease, hut drugs cannot reach organic disease 
itself." 

"Do you believe that, even where disease is plainly 
organic, Nature herself has no alternative and repara- 
tive powers, by which the organ assailed may recover 
itself ? " 

" A few exceptional instances of such forces in nature 
are upon record; but we must go by general laws, and 
not by ezoeptions." 

" Have you never known instances — do you not at 
this moment know one — in which a patient whose 
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malady bafiles the doctor's skill, imsbginns or dreams of 
a remedy ? Call it a whim if you please, learned sir ; 
do you not listen to the whim, and, in despair of your 
own prescriptions, comply with those of the patient ? " 

Faber changed countenance, and even started. Mar- 
grave watched him and laughed. 

" You grant that there are such cases, in which the 
patient gives the law to the physician. Sow, apply 
your experience to my case. Suppose some strange 
fancy had seized upon my imagination — that is the 
doctor's cant word for ail phenomena which we call 
exceptional — some strange fancy that I had thought of 
a cure for this disease for which you have no drugs; 
and suppose this fancy of mine to be so strong, so vivid, 
that to deny me its gratification would produce the very 
emotion from which you warn me as fatal — storm the 
heart, that you would soothe to repose, by the passiona 
of rage and despair — would you, as my trusted physi- 
cian, concede or deny me my whim ? " 

" Can you ask ? I should grant it at once, if I had 
no reason to know that the thing that you fancied was 
harmful." 

" Good man, and wise doctor I I have no other ques- 
tion to ask. I thank you." 

Faber looked hard on the young, wan face, over 
which played a smile of triumph and irony ; thon 
tamed away with an expression of doubt and trouble 
on his own noble countenance. I followed him silently 
into the open air. 
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" Who and what is ibis visitor of you)'s? " he aslied, 
abruptly. 

" Wbo and what I I caniiot tell }-oii." 

Faber remained some nioments musing, and mutter- 
ing slowly to himself, " Tut ! but a chance coincidence 
— a haphazard allusion to a fact which he could not 
have known !" 

" Faber," said I, abruptly, " can it he that Lilian is 
the patient in whose self-suggested remedies you con- 
fide more than in the various learning at command of 
your practised skill ? " 

" I cannot deny it," replied Faber relactantly. " In 
the intervals of that suspense from waking sense, which 
in her is not sleep, nor yet altogether catalepsy, she has, 
for the last few days, stated accurately the precise 
moment in which the trance — if I may so call it — 
would pass away, and proscribed for herself the i-eme- 
dies that should be then administered. In every in- 
stance, the remedies so self-prescribed, though certainly 
not those which would have occurred to my mind, have 
proved efficacious. Her rapid progress to reason I 
ascribe to the treatment she herself ordained in her 
trance, without remembrance of her own suggestions 
when she awoke, I had meant to defer communicating 
these phenomena in the idiosyncrasy of her case uatil 
our minds could more calmly inquire into the process 
by which ideas — not apparently derived, as your meta- 
physical school would derive all ideas, from precon- 
ceived experiences — will thus sometimes act hke an 
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instinct on the humaa sufferer for self-preservation, as 
the bird is directed to the herb or the berry which heals 
or assuages its ailments. We know how the niesmei'- 
ists would account for this phenomenon of hygieaic 
introvision aad clairvoyance But here, there is no 
mesmerizer, unless the patient can be supposed to mea- 
njerizc herself. Long, however, before meamerisca was 
heard of, medical history attests examples in which 
patients who baffled the skill of the ablest physicians 
have fixed their fancies on some remedy that physicians 
wbuld call inoperative for good or for harm, and have 
recovered by the remedies thus singularly self-suggested. 
And liippocrates himself, if I construe his meaning 
rightly, recognizes the powers for self-cure which the 
condition of trance will sometimes bestow on the 
sufferer, ' where ' (says the father of our art) ' the sight 
being closed to the external, the soul more truthfully 
perceives the affections of the body.' In short — I own 
it — in this instance, the skill of the physician has been 
a compliant obedience to the instinct called forth in the 
patient. And the hopes I have hitherto permitted my- 
self to give you, were founded on my experience that 
her own hopes, conceived in trance, bad never been 
fallacious or exaggerated. The simples that I gathered 
for her yesterday she had described ; they are not in our 
herbal. But as they are sometimes used by the natives, 
I had the curiosity to analyze their chemical properties 
shortly after I came to the colony, and they seemed to me 
OS innocent as lime-blossoms. They are rare in this part 
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of Australia, hat sho told me whore I should find them 
— a remote spot, which she has certainly never visited. 
Last night, when you saw me disturbed, dejected, it 
was because, for the first time, the docility with which 
she had hitherto, in her waking state, obeyed her own 
injunctions in the state of trance, forsook me. She 
could not be induced to taste the decoction I had made 
from the herbs ; and if yon found me this morning with 
weaker hopes than before, this is the real cause — viz., 
that when I visited her at sunrise, she was not in sleep 
but in trance, and in that trance she told me that she 
had nothing more to suggest or reveal ; that on tbe 
complete restoration of her senses, which was at hand, 
the abnormal faculties vouchsafed to trance would be 
withdrawn. 'As for my life,' she said quietly, as if 
unconscious of our temporary joy or woe in the term of 
its tenure here — 'as for my life, your aid is now idle; 
my own vision obscure ; on my life a dark and cold 
shadow is resting. I cannot foraee if it will pass away. 
When I strive to look around, I see but my Allen '" 

"And so," said I, mastering my emotions, "in bid- 
ding me hope, you did not rely on your own resources 
of science, but on the whisper of nature in the brain of 
your patient?" 

"It is so." 

We both remained silent some moments, and tlien, 
as he disappeared within my house, I murmured : 

" And when- she strives to look beyond the shadow, 
she sees only me ! Is there some prophet-hint of Nature 
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there also, directing me not to scorn the secret which a 
wanderer, so suddenly dropt on my solitude, assures me 
that Nature will sometimes reveal to her seeker ? And 
oh! that dark wanderer — hus Nature a marvel more 
weird than himself?" 



CHAPTER LXXTI. 

I STEAYED through tte forest till noon, in debate with 
myself, and strove to shape lay wild doubts into pur- 
pose, before I could nerve and compose myself again to 
face Margrave alone. 

I re-entered the hut. To my surprise. Margrave was 
not in the room in which I had left him, nor in that 
which adjoined it. I ascended the stairs to the kind of 
loft in which I had been accustomed to pursue my 
studies, but in which I had not set foot since my alarm 
for Lilian had suspended my labors. There I saw Mar- 
grave quietly seated before the manuscript of my Ambi- 
tious Work, which lay open on the rude tahle just as I 
had left it, in the midst of its concluding summary. 

"I have taken the license of former days, you see," 
said Margrave, smiling, "and have hit by chance 0!i a 
passage I can understand without effort. But why such 
a waste of argument to prove a fact so simple ? In 
man, as in brute, life once lost is lost forever ; and that 
is why life is so precious to man." 

I took the book froiii his hand, and Hung it aside in 
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wrath. His approval revolted me more with my own 
theories than all the argumentative rebukes of Faher. 

"And now," I said, sternly, "the time has come for 
the explanation you promised. Before I can aid you in 
any experiment that may serve to prolong your life, I 
must know how far that life has been a baleful and 
destroying infiuenee ?" 

"I have some faint recollection of having saved your 
life from an imminent danger, and if gratitude were the 
attribute of man, as it is of the dog, I should claim 
your aid to serve mine as a right. Ask me what you 
will. Ton must have seen enough of me to know that 
I do not affect either the virtues or vices of others. I 
regard both with so supreme an indifference, that I 
believe I am vicious or virtuous unawares. I know 
not if I can explain what seems to have peiplexed yon, 
but if I cannot explain I have no intention to lie. Speak 
I listen I We have time enough now before ns." 

So saying, he reclined back in the chair, stretching 
out his limbs wearily. All round this spoilt darling of 
Material Nature the aids and appliances of Intellectual 
Science ! Books, and telescopes, and crucibles, with 
the light of day coming through a small circular aper- 
ture in the boarded casement, as I had constructed the 
opening for my experimental observation of the pris- 
ma! rays. 

While I write, his image is as visible before my 
remembrance as if before the actual eye — beautiful 
even in its decay, awful even in its weakness, myste- 
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rious as in Katiire herself amidst ail tlie mechanism by 
which our fancied knowledge attempts to measure her 
laws anfl analyze her light. 

But at that moment no such subtle reflections de- 
layed ray inquisitive, eagev niiud from its immediate 
purpose — who and what was this creature boasting of 
a secret through which I might rescue from death the 
life of her who was my all upou earth. 

I gathered rapidly and succinctly together all that I 
knew anil alt that I guessed of Margrave's existence 
and arts. I commenced from my Vision in that mimic 
Golgotha of creatures inferior to man, close by the 
scenes of man's most trivial and meaningless pastime. 
I weat on — Derval'a murder; the missing contents of 
the casket ; the apparitioa seen by the maniac assassin 
guiding him to the horrid deed ; the luminous, haunting 
Shadow; the positive charge in the murdered man's 
memoir concerning Margrave with Louis Grayle, and 
accusing him of the murder of Haroun; the night in 
the moonlit pavilion at Derval Court ; the baneful 
influence on Lilian ; the straggle between mc and him- 
self in the house by the sea-shore; — The strange Ail 
that is told in this Strange Story. 

But warming as I spoke, and in a kind of fierce joy to 
be enabled thus to free my own heart of the doubts that 
had burdened it, now that I was fairly face to face with 
the being by whom my reason had been so perplexed 
and my life so tortured, I was restrained by none of 
the fears lest my own fancy deceived me, with which in 
23 » 
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his absence I had striven to reduce to natural causes 
the porteats of terror and wonder. I stated plainly, 
directly, the beliefs, the impressions which I Lad never 
dared even to myself to own witbout seeking to explain 
them away. And coming at last to a close, I said : 
"Such are the evidences that seem to me to justify 
abhorrence of tbe life that you ask me to aid in pro- 
longing. Your own tale of last night but confirms 
tbem. And wby to me — to me — do you come with 
wild entreaties to lengthen the life that has blighted my 
own ? How did you even learn the home in whicb I 
sought unavailing refuge? How — as your hint to 
Faber clearly revealed — were you aware that, in yon 
house, where the soiTOW is veiled, where the groan is 
suppressed, where the foot-tread falls ghost-like, there 
struggles now between life and death my heart's twin, 
]ny world's sunshine ? Ah ! through my terror for her, 
is it a demon that tells you bow to bribe my abhor- 
rence into submission, and supple my reason into use 
to your ends?" 

Margrave had listened to me throughout with a fixed 
attention, at times with a bewildered stare, at times 
with exclamations of surprise, but not of denial. And 
when I had done, he remained for some moments silent, 
seemingly stupefied, passing his hand repeatedly over 
his brow, in the gesture so ftimiliar to him in former 
days. 

At length he said, quietly, without evincing any sign 
either of resentment or humiliation : 
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"In much tiiat you tell me I recognize myself; in 
macli I am as lost in amazement as you in wild doubt 
or fierce wrath. Of tlie effect that you say Philip Der- 
val produced on me I have no recollection. Of him- 
self I have only this — tbat he was my foe, that he 
came to England intent on schemes to shorten my life 
or destroy its enjoyments. All my faculties tend to 
self-preservation ; there, they converge as rays in a 
focus; in that focus they illume and — they burn. I 
willed to destroy my intended destroyer. Did ray will 
enforce itself on the agent to which it was guided ? 
Likely enough. Be it so. Would you blarae me for 
slaying the tiger or seipent — not by the naked hand, 
but by weapons that arm it? But what could tiger and 
serpent do more against me than the man who would 
vofa me of life? He had his arts for assault — I bad 
mine for self-defence. He was to me as the tiger that 
creeps through the jungle, or the serpent uncoiling bis 
folds for the spring. Death to those whose lifn is de- 
struction to mine, be they serpent, or tiger, or man ! Der- 
val perished. Yes! the spot in which the maniac had 
buried the casket mas revealed to me — no matter how; 
the contents of the casket passed into my hands. I cov- 
eted that possession because I believed that Derval had 
learned fcom Haroun of Aleppo the secret by which the 
elixir of life is prepared, and I supposed that some stores 
of the essence would be found in his casket. I was 
deceived — not a drop! What I there found I knew 
not how to use or apply, nor did I care to learn. Whiit 
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I sougiit was not there. You see a liimiaons shadow 
of myself; it hauuts, it accosts, it compels you. Of 
this I know nothing. Was it the emanation of my 
intense will really producing this spectre of niyselff or 
was it the thing of your own imagination — an imagi- 
nation which my will impressed and subjugated? I 
know not. At the hours when my shadow, real or 
supposed, was with you, my senses would have been 
locked in sleep. It is ti'ue, however, that I intensely 
desire to learn from races always near to man, hut con- 
cealed from his every-day vision, the secret that I 
believed Philip Derval had carried with him to the 
tomb ; and from some cause or another I cannot now of 
myself alone, as I could years ago, subject those races 
to my command — I must, in that, act through or with 
the mind of another. It is tr;ie that I sought to im- 
press upon your waking thoughts the images of the 
circle, the powers of the wand, which, in your trance 
or sleep-walking, made you the involuntary agent of 
my will. I knew by a dream — for by dreams, more 
or less vivid, are the results of my waking will some- 
times divulged to myself — that the spell had been 
broken, the discovery I sought not effected. All my 
hopes were then transferred from yourself, the dull 
votary of science, to the girl whom I charmed to ray 
thraldom through her love for you and through her 
dreams of a realjn which the science of schools never 
enters. In ber, imagination was all pure and al! potent ; 
and tell me, practical reasoner, if reason had ever 
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advanced one step into knowledge- except tbrough that 
imaginative facalty which is strongest in the wisdom of 
ignorance, and weakest in the ignorance of the wise. 
Ponder this, and those marvels that perplex you will 
cease to be marvellous. I pass on to the riddle that 
puzzles you most. By Philip Devval's account I am, in 
truth, Louis Qrayle restored to youth by the elixir, and 
while yet infirm, decrepit, murdered Haroun — a man 
of a frame as athletic as yours ! By accepting this 
notion you seem to yourself alone to unravel the mys- 
teries you ascribe to my life and my powers, Ob, wise 
philosopher 1 oh, profound logician ! you accept that 
notion, yet bold my belief in the Dervish's tale a chi- 
mera 1 I am Grayle made young by the elixir, aud yet 
the elixir itself is a fable !" 

He paused and laughed, but the laugh was no longer 
even an echo of its former merriment or playfulness — 
a sinister and terrible laugh, mockinj^, threatening, 
malignant. 

Again he swept his hand over his brows aud re- 
sunied : 

" Is it not easier to so accomplished a sage as you to 
believe that the idlers of Paris have guessed the true 
solution of that problem — my place on this earth? 
May I not be the love-son of Louis Grayle ? And 
when Haroun refused the elixir to him, or he found that 
his frame was too far exhausted for even the elixir to 
repair organic lesions of structure in the worn frame of 
old age, may he not have indulged the common illusion 
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of fathers, and soothed bis death-pangs with the thought 
that he should live again in his son ? Haroun is found 
dead on his carpet — rumor said strangled. What proof 
of the truth of that rumor ? Might he not have passed 
away in a fit? Will it lessen your perplexity if I state 
recollections? They are vague — they often perplex 
myself; but so far from a wish to deceive you, my 
desire is to relate them so truthfully thot you may aid 
me to reduce them into more definite form." 

His face now became very troubled, the tone of his 
voice very irresolute: the face and the voice of a maa 
who is either blundering his way through an intricate 
falsehood, or through obscure reminiscences. 

"This Louis Graylel this Louis Graylet I remem- 
ber him well, as one remembers a nightmare. When- 
ever I look back, before the illness of which I will 
presently speak, the image of Louis GrayJe returns to 
me. I see myself with him in Afi-ican wilds, command- 
ing the fierce Abyssinians. I am myself with him in 
the fair Persian valley — lofty, snow-covered mountains 
encircling the garden of roses. I see myself with him 
in the hush of the golden noon, reclined by the spray 
of cool fountains ; now listening to cymbals and lutes — 
now arguing with greybeards on secrets bequeathed by 
the Chaldees. With him, with bira in moonlit nights, 
stealing into the sepulchres of mythical kings, I see 
myself with him in the aisles of dark caverns, sur- 
rounded by awful shapes, which have no likeness 
amongst the creatures of earth, Louis Graylel Louis 
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Gvayle! all my earlier mcmoriea go bock to Louis 
Graylel All my arts Eiad powers, all thut I have 
learned of the languages spoken in Europe, of the sci- 
ences taught in her schools, I owe to Louis Grayle. 
But am I one and the same with him? Jfo — I am 
but a pale reflection of Hs giant intellect. I have not 
even a reflection of his childlike agonies of sorrow. 
Louis Grayle! He stands apart from me, as a rock 
from the tree that grows out its chasms. Yes, the 
gossip was right; I must be his sou." 

He leant bis face on both hands, rocking himself to 
and fro. At length, with a sighj he resumed; 

"I remember, too, a long and oppressive illness, 
attended with racking pains — a dismal journey in a 
wearisome litter — the light band of the woman Ayesha, 
so sad and so stately, smoothing my pillow or fanning 
my brows. I remember the evening on which my 
nurse drew the folds of the litter aside, and said, ' See 
Aleppo! and the star of thy birth shining over its 
walls V 

" I remember a face inexpressibly solemn and mourn- 
ful. I remember the chill that the calm of its ominous 
eye sent through my veins — the face of Haroun, the 
Sage of Aleppo. I remember the vessel of crystal ho 
bore in his hand, and the blessed relief from my pains 
that a drop from the essence which flashed through the 
crystal bestowed ! And then — and then — I remember 
no more till the night on which Ayesha came to my 
couch and said, 'Kise,' 
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"And I rose, leaning on her, aupportod by her. We 
went through dim, narrow streets, faintly lit by waj 
stare, disturbing the prawl of the dogs, that slunk from 
the look of that womao. We came to a solitary house, 
small and low, and my nurse said, ' Wait,' 

" She opened the door and went in ; I seated myself 
on the threshold. And after a time she came out from 
the house, and led me, still leaning on her, into a 
chamber. 

"A man lay, as in sleep, on her carpet, and beside 
him stood another man, whom I recognised os Ayesha's 
special attendant — an Indian, 'Haronn is dead,' said 
Ayesha. 'Search for that which will give thee new 
life. Thou hast seen, and wilt know it, not L' 

"And I put my hand on the breast of Haroun — for 
the dead man was he — and drew from it the vessel of 
crystal. 

"Having done so, the frown on his marble brow 
appalled me. I staggered back, and swooned away. 

"I came to my senses, recovered and rejoicing, 
miles afar from the city, the dawn red on its distant 
walls. Ayesha had tended me ; the ehxir had already 
restored me. 

"Mj first thought, when full consciousness came 
baflk to me, rested on Louis Grayle, for he, also, had 
been at Aleppo. I was but one of hie nnmerous train. 
He, too, was enfeebled and suffering; he had sought 
the known skill of Haroun for himself as for me ; and 
this woman loved and had tended him as she bad loved 
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and tended me. And my nurse told me that be was 
dead, and forbade me henceforth to breathe his name. 

"We travelled oa — she and I, and the Indian, her 
servant — my strength still renewed by the wondrous 
elixir. No longer supported by her, what gazelle ever 
roved through its pasture with a bound more elastic 
than mine ? 

" We came to a town, and my nurse placed before me 
a mirror. I did not recognize myself In this town 
we rested, obscure, till the letter there reached me by 
which I learued that I was the offspring of love, and 
enriched by the care of a father recently dead. Is it 
not clear that Louis Grayle was this father ?" 

"If so, was the woman, Ayesha, your mother?" 

"The letter said that 'my mother had died in my 
infancy.' Meveitheless, the care with which Ayesha 
had tended me induced a sospicion that made me ask 
her the very question you put. She wept when 1 asked 
her, and said, ' No^ only my nurse. And now I needed 
a narse no more.' The day after I received the letter 
which announced an inheritance that allowed me to vie 
with the nobles of Europe, this woman left me, and 
went back to her tribe." 

" Have you nevfr seen her since?" 

Margi'ave hesitated a moment, and then answered, 
though with seeming reluctance, " Yes, at Damascus. 
Not many days after I was borne to that city by the 
strangers, who found me half-dead on their road, I woke 
one morning to find her by my side. And she said, ' In 
II. — 24 
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joy and in health you did not need me. I ani needed 

" Did you then, deprive yourself of one so devoted ? 
Tou have not made this long voyage — from Egypt to 
Austi'aJia — alone ; yoii, to whom wealth made no 
excuse for privation?" 

" The woman came with me ; and some chosen attend- 
ants. I engaged to ourselves the vessel we sailed in." 

"Where have you left your compfinions?" 

"By this hour," answered Margrave, "they are in 
reach of my summons ; and when you . and I have 
achieved the discoveiy — in the results of which we 
shall share — I will exact no more from your aid, I 
trust all that rests for my cure to my nurse and her 
swarthy attendants. Tou will aid me now, as a matter 
of course; the physician whose counsel you needed to 
guide your own skill enjoins you to obey my whim — 
if whim you still call it ; you will obey it, for on that 
whim rests your own sole hope of happiness — you, 
who can love — I love nothing but life. Has my frank 
narrative solved all the doubts that stood between you 
and me, in the great meeting-ground of an interest in 
common?" 

" Solved all the doubts 1 Your wild story but makes 
some the darker, leaving otbers untouched ; the occult 
, powers of which you boast, and some of which I have 
witnessed — your very insight into my own household 
soiTowa, into the interest I have, with yourself, in the 
truth of a faith so repugnant to reason " 
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" Pardon me," interrupted Margrave, with tbat slight 
carve of the lip which is half smile and half sneer, "if, 
in my account of myself, I omitted what I caanot 
explain, and you cannot conceive ; let me first ask how 
many of the commonest actions of the commonest men 
are purely involuntary and wholly inexplicable ? When, 
for instance, you opea your lips and utter a sentence^ 
you have not the fainteat idea heforehand what word 
will follow another ; when you move a, muscle, can you 
tell me the thought that prompts to the movement? 
And, wholly unable thus to account for your own 
simple sympatiiies between impulse and act, do you 
believe that there exists a man upon earth who can read 
all the riddles in the heart and brain of another ? Is it 
not true that not one drop of water, one atom of matter, 
ever really touches another? Between each and eaeh 
there is always a space, however infiniteaimally small. 
How, then, could the world go on, if every man asked 
another to make his whole history and being as lucid 
as daylight before he would buy and sell with him? 
All interchange and alHance rest but on this — an 
interest in common. You and I have established that 
interest; all else, all you ask more is superfluous. 
Could I answer each doubt you wonld raise, still, 
whether the answer should please or revolt you, your 
reason would come hack to the same starting-point, viz,. 
In one definite proposal have we two an interest in 
common ? " 

And again Margrave laughed, not in mirtb, but in 
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mocltery. The laugh and the words that preceded it 
wore not the laugh and the words of the young. Could 
it he possible that Louis Grayle had indeed revived to 
false youth in the person of Margrave, such might have 
been Lis laugh and such his words. The whole mind 
of Margrave seemed to have undergone change since I 
last saw him ; more rich in idea, more crafty even in 
candor, more powerful, more concentred. As we see 
in our ordinary experience, that some infirmity, threat- 
ening dissolution, brings forth more vividly the reminis- 
cences of early years, when impressions were vigorously 
stamped, so I might have thought, that os Margrave 
neared the tomb, the memories he had retained from 
his former existence, in a being more amply endowed, 
more formidably potent, struggled back to the brain ; 
and the mind that had lived in Louis Grayle moved tlie 
Jips of the dying Margrave. 

"For the powers and the arts that it equally puzzles 
your reason to assign or to deny me," resumed my 
terrible gaest, " I will say briefly but this : they come 
from faculties stored within myself, and doubtless con- 
duce to my self-preservation — faculties more or less, 
perhaps (so Van Helmont asserts), given to all men, 
though dormant in most; — vivid and active in me 
because in me self-preservation has been and yet is the 
strong master-passion, or instinct ; and because I have 
been taught how to use and direct such faculties by 
disciplined teachers — some by Louis Grayle, the en- 
chanter; some by my nurse, the singer of charmed 
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songs. But in mncli that 1 will to have dons, I know 
no more than yourself how the agency acts. Enough 
for me to will what I wish, and sink calmly into slumber, 
sure that the will would work somebow its way. But 
when I have willed to know what, when known, should 
shape my own courses, I could see, without aid from 
your pitiful telescopes, all objects howsoever far. What 
wonder in that? Have you no learned puzzle-brained 
metaphysicians, who tell you that space is but an idea, 
all this palpable universe an idea in the mind, and no 
morel Why am I an enigma as dark as the Sibyls, 
and your metaphysicians as plain as a hornbook?" 
Again the sardonic laugh. " Enough ; let what I have 
said obscure or enlighten your guesses, we come back 
to the samo link of uuion, which binds man to man, 
bids states arise from the desert, and foemeu embrace 
1^ brothers. I need you and yoa need me; without 
your aid my life is doomed ; without my secret the 
breath will have gone from the lips of your Lilian 
before the sun of to-morrow is red on yon hill-tops." 

"Fiend or juggler," I cried ia rage, "you shall not 
so enslave and enthral me by this mystic fan'ago and 
jargon. Make your fantastic experiment on yourself if 
you will ; trust to your arts and your powers. My 
Lilian's life shall not hang on your fiat. I trust it — to — " 

"To what — to man's skill? Hear what the sage of 
the college shall tell you, before I ask you again for 
your aid. Do you trust to 6od's saving mercy ? Ah ! 
of course you believe in a God ? Who, except a phi- 
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losopher, can reason a Maker away? But that the 
Maker will alter His courses to hear you ; that, whether 
or not you trust in Him, or in your doctor, it will 
change by a hairbreadth the thing that must be — do 
you believe this, Allen Fenivick ? " 

And there sat this reader of hearts I a boy in his 
aspect, mocking me and the greybeards of schools. 

I could listen no more ; I turned to the door and fled 
down the stairs, and heard, as I fled, a low chant ; 
feeble and faint, it was still tho old barbaii'c chant, by 
which the serpent is drawn from its bole by the 
charmer. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 

To those of my readers who may seek with Julius 
Paber to explore, through intelligible causes, solutions 
of the marvels I narrate, Margrave's confession may 
serve to explain away much that my own superstitions 
beliefs had obscured. To them Margi'ave is evidently 
the son of Louis Grayle. The elixir of life is reduced 
to some simple restorative, owing much of its effect to 
the faith of a credulous patient ; youth is so soon 
restored to its joy in the sun, with or without an elixir. 
To them Margrave's arts of enchantment are redaced 
to those idiosyncrasies of temperament on which the 
disciples of Mesmer build up their theories; exogge- 
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ratfcl 111 mull 1^ iin own superstitions; aided, in 
part, tn such nitui il puiely physical magic as, explored 
by the ancient priestcrafts, is despised by the modern 
philosophies and not only remains occult because 
Science delights no more in the elides of the lantern 
which fascinated her childhood with eiinulated phan- 
toms To them Mirgiave is, perhaps, an enthusiast, 
not les- an importer "L'Homnie se pique," says 
Chinon Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles 
the hus foi his dunes Was there ever successful im- 
postor wbo did not commence by a fraud on his own 
understanding ? Cradled in Orient Fable-land, what 
though Margrave believes in its legends ; in a wand, 
an elixir ; in sorcerers, or Afrites ? That belief in itself 
makes him keen to detect, and skilful to profit by, the 
latent hut kindred credulities of others. In all illustra- 
tions of Duper and Duped through the records of supei"- 
stition — from the guile of a Cromwell, a Mahomet, 
down to the cheats of a gipsy — professional visionaries 
are amongst the astutest observere. The knowledge 
that Margrave had gained of my abode, of my affliction, 
or of the innermost thoughts in my mind, it surely 
demanded no preternatural aids to acquire. An Old 
Bailey attorney could have got at the one, and any 
quick student of human heai-ts have readily mastered 
the other. In fine, Margrave, thus rationally criticised, 
is no other prodigy (save ia degree and concurrence of 
attributes simple, though not very common) than may 
be found in each alley that harbors a fortune-teller who 
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has just faitb enough in the stars or the cards to bubble 
himself while he swindles his victims; earnest, indeed, 
in the self-conviction that he is really a seer, but reading 
the looks of his listeners, divining'the thoughts that 
induce them to listen, and acquiring by practice a start- 
ling ability to judge what the listeners will deem it 
most seer-like to read in the cards or divine from the 
stars. 

I leave this interpretation tinassailed. It is that 
which is tlie most probable, it is clearly that which, in 
a case not my own, I should have accepted ; and yet I 
revolved and dismissed it. The moment we deal with 
things beyond our comprehension, and in which onr 
own senses are a,ppealed to and baffled, we revolt from 
the Probable, as it seems to the senses of those who 
have not experienced what we have. And the same 
principle of Wonder that led our philosophy up from 
inert ignorance into restless knowledge, now winding 
back into Shadow-land, reverses its rule by the way, 
and, at last, leaves us lost in the maze, our knowledge 
inert, and our ignorance restless. 

And putting aside all other reasons for hesitating to 
believe that Margrave was the son of Louis Grayle — 
reasons which his own narrative might suggest — was 
it not strange that Sir Philip Derval, who had instituted 
inquiries so minute, and reported them in his memoir 
with so faithful a care, should not have discovered that 
a youth, attended by the same woman who had attended 
Grayle, had disappeared from the town on the same 
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night as Grayle himself disappeared ? But Derval had 
related tvathfully, according to Margrave's account, the 
flight of Ayesha and her Indian serv.ant, yet not alluded 
to the flight, not even to the existence of the boy, who 
must have been of no mean importance in the suite of 
Louis Grayle, if he were, indeed, the son whom (Jrayle 
had made his constant companion, and constituted hia 
principal heir. 

Not loany minutes did I give myself up to the cloud 
of reflections through which no sunbeam of light forced 
its way. One thought overmastered ail ; Margrave had 
threatened death to my Lihan, and warned me of what 
I should iearn from the lips of Faher, " the sage of the 
college." I stood, shuddering, at the door of my home ; 
I did not dare to enter. 

" Allen," said a voice, in which my ear detected an 
unwonted tremulous faltering, "be irm — be calm. I 
keep my promise. The hour is come in which you may 
again see the Lilian of old — mind to mind, soul to 
soul." 

Faber's hand took mine, and led me into the house. 

" Ton do, then, fear that this interview will be too 
much for her strength ?" said I, whisperingly. 

" I cannot say ; but she demands the interview, and 
1 dare aot refuse it." 
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CHAPTEK LXXVIII, 

I LErT Eabcr on the stairs, and paused at the floor 
of Lilian's room. The door opened suddenly, noise- 
lesslj, and her mother came out with one hand before 
her face, and the other locked in Amy's, who was lead- 
ing her as a child leads the blind. Mrs. Ashleigh looked 
up, as I touched her, with a vacant, dreary stare. She 
was not weeping, as was her womanly wont in every 
pettier grief, but Amy was. No word was exchanged 
between us. I entered, and closed the door ; my eyes 
tumed mechanically to the corner in which was placed 
the small virgin bed, with its curtains white as a shroud. 
Lilian was not there. I looked around, and saw her 
half reclined on a couch near the window. She was 
dressed, and with care. Was not that her bridal robe F 

" Allen — Allen," she murmured. " Again, again my 
Allen — again, again your Lilian I" And, striving in 
vain to rise, she stretched out her arms in the yearning 
of reunited love. And as I knelt beside her, those 
arms closed round me for the first time in the iVank, 
chaste, holy tenderness of a wife's embrace. 

"Ahl" she said, in her low voice (her voice, like 
Cordelia's, was ever low), " all has come back to me — 
all that I owe to your protecting, noble, trustful, guar- 
dian love!" 

" Hush ! hush ! the gratitude rests with me — it is so 
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Bweet to love, to trust, to guard ! my own, my beautiful 
— still my beautiful ! Suffering baa not dimmed the 
light of those dear eyes to me I Put your iips to my 
ear. Whisper but these words: 'I love you, and for 
your sake I wish to live !' " 

"For your sake, I pray — with my whole weak, 
human heart — I pray to lWe\ Listea. Some day 
hereafter, if I am spared, under the purple blossoms of 
yonder waving trees I shall tell you all, as I see it now ; 
all that darkened or shone on me in my long dream, 
aDd before the dream closed around me, like a night in 
which cloud and star chase each other 1 Some day 
hereafter, some quiet, sunlit, happy, happy day. But 
now, all I would say is this : Before that dreadful morn- 
ing " Here she paused, shuddered, and passion- 
ately burst forth — " Allen, Allen ! you did not believe 
that slanderous letter ! G-od bless you ! God bless 
youl Great-hearted, high-souled — God bless you, my 
darling 1 my husband 1 And He will 1 Pray to Him 
humbly as I do, and He will bless you." She stooped 
and kissed away my tears — then she resumed, feebly, 
meekly, sorrowfully ; 

"Before that morning I was not worthy of such a 
heart, such a love as yours. Wo, no ; hear me. Not 
that a thought of love for another ever crossed me 1 
Never, while conscious and reasoning, was I untrue to 
you — even in fancy? But I was a child — wayward 
as the child who pines for what earth cannot give, and 
covets the moon for a toy. Heaven had been so kind 
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to my lot on earth, and yet with my lot on earth I was 
secretly discontented. When I felt that you loved me, 
and my heart told me that I loved again, I said to my- 
self, 'Now the void that my soul finds oa earth will be 
filled.' I longed for your coming, and yet when you 
went I murmured, 'Bat is this the ideal of which I 
had dreamed?' I asked for an impossible sympathy. 
Sympathy with what? Nay, smile on me, dearest 1 — 
sympathy with what? I could not have said, Ab! 
Allen, then, then, I was not worthy of you ; Infant that 
I was, I asked you to understand me ; now I know that 
I am a woman, and my task is to study you ! Do I 
make myself clear? Do you forgive me ? I was not 
nntriie to you ; I was untrue to my own duties in life. 
I believed, in my vain conceit, that a moi-tal's dim 
vision of heaven raised me above the earth ; I did not 
perceive the truth that earth is a part of the same 
; universe as heaven 1 Wow, perhaps, in the awful 
affliction that darkened my reason, my soul has been 
made more clear. As if to chastise but to teach me, 
my soul has been permitted to indulge its own pre- 
sumptuous desire; it has wandered forth from the 
tramels of mortal duties and destinies ; it comes back, 
alarmed by the dangers of its own rash aad presump- 
tuous escape from the tasks which it should desire 
upon earth to perform. Allen, Allen, I am less un- 
worthy of you now I Perhaps in my darkness one 
rapid glimpse of the true world of spirit has been 
vouchsafed to me. If so, how unlike to the visions my 
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childhood indulged as divine ! Now, while I know still 
more deeply that there is a would for the angels, I 
know, also, that the mortal must pass through probation 
in the world of mortals. Ob ! that I may pass through 
it with you ; — grieving in your griefs, rejoieiug in your 
joys ! " 

Here language failed her. Again tho dear arms 
embraced me, and the dear face, eloquent with love, 
hid itself on my human breast. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 

That interview is over! Again I am banished from 
Lilian's room ; the agitation, the joy of that meeting 
has overstrained her enfeebled nerves. Convulsive 
tremblings of the whole frame, accompanied with 
vehement sobs, succeeded our brief interchange of 
sweet and bitter thoughts. Faber, in tearing me from 
her side, imperiously and sternly warned me that tho 
sole cha.nce yet left for preserving her life was in the 
merciful suspense of the emotions that my presence 
excited. He and Amy resumed their place in her 
chamber. Even her mother shared my sentence of 
banishment. So Mrs. Ashleigh and I sat facing each 
other in the room below ; over me a leaden stupor had 
a a dream, 
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"She win (lie— -she will die I Hei- eyes Iiavc the 
same heavenly look as my Gilbert's on the day on which 
his closed forever. Her very words are his last words 
— 'Forgive me all my faults to you.' She will die — 
she will die!" 

Hours thus passed away. At length Faber entered 
the room; he spoke first to Mrs. Ashleigh — meaning- 
leaa soothings, familiar to the lips of all who pass from 
the ehaniber of the dying to the presence of mourners, 
and know that it is a falsehood to say "hope," and a 
mockery as yet to eay, " endure," 

But he led her away to her own room docile as a 
wearied child led to sleep, stayed with her some time, 
and then vetunicd to me, pressing me to his hosom 
father-like. 

"No hope — no hopel" said I, recoiling from his 
embrace. "Ton are silent. Speak! speak I Let mo 
know the worst." 

" I have a hope, yet I scarcely dare bid you share it ; 
for it grows rather out of my heart as man, than my 
experience as physician. I cannot think that her soul 
would be now so reconciled to earth, so fondly, so 
earnestly cling to this mortal life, if it were about to 
be summoned away. You know how commonly even 
the sufferers who have dreaded death the most become 
calmly resigned to its coming, when death visibly 
reveals itself out from the shadows in which its shape 
has been guessed and not seen. As it is a bad sign for 
life when the patient has lost all will to live on, so there 
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is hope while tlie patient, yet young and witli no per- 
ceptible breach in the great centres of life (however 
violently their forts may be stormed), has atil! intense 
faith in recovery, perhaps drawn (who can say ?) from 
the whispers conveyed from above to the soul. 

" I cannot bring myself to think that all the uses for 
which a reason, always so lovely even in its errors, has 
been restored, are yet fulfilled. It seems to me as if 
your union, as yet so imperfect, has still for its end that 
holy life on earth by which two mortal beings strengthen 
each other for a sphere of existence to which this is the 
spiritual ladder. Through yourself I have hope yet for 
her. Gifted with powei's that rank you high in the 
manifold orders of man ; thoughtful, laborious, and 
brave ; with a heart that maliee intellect vibrate to 
every flue touch of humanity ; in error itself, conscien- 
tious ; in delusion, still eager for truth ; in anger, for- 
giving; in wrong, seeking how to repair; and, best of 
all, strong in a love which the mean would have 
shrunk to defend from the fangs of the slanderer — a 
Jove, raising passion itself out of the realm of the senses 
made sublime by the soiTows that tried its devotion ; — 
with all these noble proofs in yourself, of a being not 
meant to end here, your life has stopped short in its 
uses, your mind itself has been drifted, a bark without 
rudder or pilot, over seas without shore, under skies 
without stars. And wherefore ? Because the Mind 
you so haughtily vaunted has refused its companion 
and teacher in Soul. 
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" And therefore, tbrough you, 1 hope that she will be 
spared yet to live on; — she, in whom soul tias heen 
led dimly astray, by unheeding the checks and the defi- 
nite goals which the mind is ordained to prescribe to 
its wanderings while here; the mind taking thoughts 
from the actual and visible world, and tbe soul but 
vague glimpses and hints from the instinct of its ulti- 
mate heritage, Each of you two seems to me as yet in- 
complete, and your destinies yet uncompleted. Through 
the bonds of the heart, througb the trials of time, ye 
have both to consummate your marriage. I do not — 
believe me — I do not say this in the fazaciful wisdom 
of allegory and type, save that, wherever deeply exam- 
ined, allegory and type run through all the most com- 
monplace phases of outward and material life. I hope, 
tben, tbat she may yet be spared to you ; bope it, not 
from my skill as a physician, but my inward belief as a 
Christian. To perfect your own being and end, ' Ye 
will need one another !'" 

I started — -the very words that Lilian had heard in 
her vision ! 

" But," resumed Paber, " how can I presume to trace 
the numberless links of effect up to the First Cause, far 
off — ob! far off — out of the scope of my reason. I 
leave that to philosophers, who would laugh my meek 
hope to scorn. Possibly, probably, where I, whose 
calling has been but to save flesh from tbe worm, deem 
that tbe life of your Lilian is needed yet, to develop 
and train your own convictions of soul, Heaven in its 
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wisdom may see that her death would instruct you far 
more than her life. I have said: Be prepared for 
either; wisdom through joy, or wisdom through grief. 
Enough tbat, loolriug only through the mechanism liy 
which this moral world is impelled and improved, you 
know that cruelty is impossible to wisdom. Even a 
man, or man's law, is never wise but when merciful. 
But mercy has general conditions; and that which ia 
mercy to the myriads may seem hard to the one, and 
that which seems hard to the one in the pang of a 
moment may be mercy when viewed by the eyes that 
looks on through eternity." 

And from all this discourse — of which I now, at 
calm distance of time, recall eveiy word — my human, 
Joving heart bore away for the moment hut this sen- 
tence, " Ye will need one another ;" so thit I ciied out, 
"Life, life, life I Is there no hope for hei life ? Have 
you no hope as physician ? I am ph} siciau too , I will 
see her. I will Judge. I will Bot be h'lmshtd from 
my post." 

" Judge, then, as physician, and let the responsibility 
rest with you. At this moment, all convulsion, all 
struggle has ceased — the frame is at rest. Look on 
her, aod perhaps only the physician's eye could distin- 
guish her state from death. It is not sleep, it is not 
trance, it is not the dooming coma from which there is 
no awaking. Shall I call it by the name received in 
onr schools ? Is it the catalepsy in which life ia sus- 
pended, hut consciousness acute? She is motionless. 
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rigid; it is but with a strain of my own sense that I 
know that the breath still breathes, and the heart still 
beats. But I am convinced that though she can neither 
speak, nor stir, nor give sign, she is fully, sensitively 
conscious of all that passes around her. She is like 
those who have seen the very coffin carried into their 
chamber, and been unable to cry out, ' Do not bury me 
alive ! ' Judge then for yourself, with this intense con- 
sciousness and this impotence to evince it, what might 
be the effect of your presence — first an agony of 
despair, and then the complete extinction of life I " 

"I have known but one such ease — a mother whose 
heart was wrapped up in a suffering infant. She had 
lain for two days and two nights, still, as if in her 
shroud. All, save myself, said, 'Life is gone.' I said, 
' Life still is there.' Tbey brought in the infant, to try 
what effect its presence would produce ; then her lips 
moved, and tbe hands crossed upon her bosom trembled." 

" And the result ?" exclaimed Faber, eagerly. " If 
tbe result of your experience sanction your presence, 
come ; the sight of the babe rekindled life ?" 

"No; extinguished its last spark 1 I will not enter 
Lilian's room. I will go away — away from the house 
itself. That acute consciousness! I know it well I 
She may even hear me move in the room below, hear 
me speak at this moment Go back to her, go back! 
But if hers be the state which I have known in another, 
which may be yet more familiar to persons of far ampler 
experience than mine, there is no immediate danger of 
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death. The state will last through to-dnv, through 
to-night, perhaps for days to come. Is it ao V 

" I believe that for at least twelve hours there will be 
no change in her stat«. I believe also that if she 
recover from it, calm and refreshed, as from a sleep, the 
danger of death will have passed away." 

" And for twelve hours my presence would be hurtful." 

"Rather say fatal, if my diagnosis be right." 

I wrung my friend's hand, and we parted. 

Oh ! to lose her now ! now that her love and her rea- 
son had both returned, each more vivid than before 1 
Tutile, indeed, might be Margrave's boasted secret ; but 
at least io that secret was hope. In recognized science 
I saw only despair. 

And, at that thought, all dread of this mysterious 
visitor vanished — all anxiety to question more of his 
attributes Or his history. His life itself became to me 
dear and precious. What if it should fail me in the 
steps of the process, whatever that was, by which the 
life of my Lilian might be saved ! 

The shades of evening were now closing in. I re- 
membered that I had left Margrave without even food 
for many hotii-g, I stole round to the back of the house, 
filled a basket with aliments more generous tbaa those 
of tbe former day ; extracted fresh drugs from ray stores, 
and, thus laden, hurried back to the hut. I found Mar- 
grave in the room below, seated on his mysterious coffer, 
leaning his face on bis hand. When I entered, he 
looked up, and said : 
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"Tou have neglected me. My strength is waning. 
Give me more of the cordial, for we have work before 
us to-night, and I need support." 

He took for granted my assent to his wild experi- 
ment ; and he was right. 

I administered the cordial. I placed food before hin!, 
and this time he did not eat witb repugnance. I poured 
out wine, and be drank it sparingly, but witb ready com- 
pliance. Baying, " In perfect health, I looked upon wine 
as poison; now it is like a fortastc of the glorious 
elixir." 

After he had thus recruited himself, he seemed to 
acquire an energy that startlingly contrasted his Innguor 
the day before ; the effort of breathing was scarcely 
perceptible ; the color came back to bis cheeks ; his 
bended frame rose elastic and erect. 

" If I understood you rightly," said I, " the experi- 
ment you ask me to aid can be accomplished in a single 
night ?" 

"In a single night — this night." 

"Command me. Why not begin at once? "What 
apparatus or chemical agencies do you need ?" 

"Ah 1" said Margrave. "Formerly, bow I was mis- 
led! Formerly, how my conjectures blundered! I 
thought, when I asked you to give a month to the 
experiment I wish to make, that I should need the sub- 
tlest skill of the chemist. I then believed, with Van 
Helmont, that the principle of life is a gas, and that the 
secret was but in the mode by which the gas might be 
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rightly administered. But dow, all tbat I nood is con- 
tained in this coffer, save one very simple material — 
fuel sufficient for a steady fire for sis hours. I see 
even that is at hand, piled up in your outhouse. And 
now for the substance itself — to that you must guide 
me." 

'Explain," 

"Near this very spot is there not gold — in mines 
yet undiscovered ? — and gold of the parest metal ?" 

" There is, "What then ? Do you, with the alche- 
mists, hlend in one discovery — gold and life ?" 

"'No. But it is only where the chemistry of earth 
or of man produces gold, that the substance from whicli 
the great pabulam of life is extracted by ferment can 
be found. Possibly, in the attempts at that transmu- 
tation of metals, which I think your own great chemist. 
Sir Humphry Davy, allowed might be possible, but held 
not to he worth the cost of the process — possibly, in 
those attempts, some scanty grains of this substance 
were found by the alchemists, in the crucible, with 
grains of the metal as niggardly yielded by pitiful mim- 
icry of Nature's stupendous laboratory ; and from such 
grains enough of the essence might, perhaps, have been 
drawn forth, to add a few years of existence to some 
feeble greybeard — granting, what rests on no proofs, 
that some of the alchemists reached an age rarely given 
to man. But it is not in the miserly crucible, it is in 
the matrix of Nature herself, that we must seek in pro- 
lific abundance Nature's grand principle — life. As the 
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loadstone is rife with tbe magnetic virtue, as ambei" 
contains the electric, so in this substance, to wbicb we 
yet waDt a name, is found the bright, life-g-iving flnid. 
In the old gold-mines of Asia and Europe the sub- 
stance exists, but can rarely be met with. The soil for 
its nutriment may there be welinigh exhausted. It is 
here, where Nature herself is all vital with youth, that 
the nntnment of youtb must be sought. Near this 
spot is gold — guide me to it." 

"You cannot come with me. The place which I 
know as auriferous is some miles distant — the way 
rugged. You cannot walk to it. It is true I have 
horses, but " 

" Do you think I have come this distance, and not 
foreseen and forestalled all that I want for my object ? 
Trouble yourself not witb conjectures how I can arrive 
at the place. I have provided the means to arrive at 
and leave it. My litter and its bearers are in reach of 
my call. Give me your arm to the rising ground, fifty 
yards from your door." 

I obeyed mechanically, stifling all surprise. I had 
made my resolve, and admitted no thought that could 
shake it. 

When we reached the summit of the grassy hillock, 
which sloped from the road that led to the seaport, 
Margrave, after pausing to recover breath, lifted up his 
voice in a key, not loud, but shrill, and slow, and pro- 
longed, half cry and half chant, like the night-hawk's. 
Through that air — so limpid and stilt, bringing near far 
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objects, far sounds — the voice pierced its way, artfully 
pausiQg, till wave after wave of the atmosphere bore 
and transmitted it on. 

In a few minutes the call seemed re-echoed, so ex- 
actly, so cheerily, that for the moment I thought that 
the note was the mimicry of tlie shy mocking Lyfe- 
Bird, which mimics so merrily all that it hears in its 
coverts, frooi the whiiT of the locust to the howl of the 
wild dog. 

"What king," said the mystical charmer, and eis he 
spoke ho carelessly rested his hand on my shoulder, so 
that I trembled to feel that this dread sou of Nature, 
Godless and soulless — who had been — and, my heart 
whispered, who still could be — my bane and mind- 
darkener, leaut apon me for support, as the spoilt 
younger-born on his brother — "what king," said this 
cynical mocker, with his beautiful, boyish face — " what 
king in your civilized Europe has the sway of a chief 
of the East? What link is so strong between mortal 
and mortal, as that between lord and slave 1 I trans- 
port yoa poor fools from the land of their birth ; they 
preserve here their old habits — obedience and awe. 
They would wait till they starved in the solitude — wait 
to harken and answer my call. And I, who thus rule 
them, or charm them — I use and despise them. They 
know that and yet serve me I Between you and me, 
my philosopher, there is but one thing worth living for 
— life for oneself" 

Is it age, is it youth, that thus shocks all my sense, 
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in my solemn completeness of man ? Perhaps, in great 
capitals, young men of pleasure will answer, "It is 
youth ; and we think wbat he says !" Young friends, 
I do not believe you. 



CHAPTER LXXX. 

Along the grass-track I saw now, under the moon, 
just risen, a straoge procession — never seen before in 
Australian pastures. It nioyed on, noiselessly but 
quickly. We descended the hillock, and met it oq the 
way ; a sable litter, bome by four men, in unfamiliar 
Eastern garments; two other swarthy servitors, more 
bravely dressed, witb yataghans and silver-hilted pis- 
tols in their belts, preceding this sombre equipage. 
Perhaps Margrave divined the disdainful thought that 
passed through my mind, vaguely and half-consciously ; 
for he said, witb the hollow, bitter laugh that had 
replaced the lively peal of his once melodious mirih ; 

" A little leisure and a little gold, and your raw colo- 
nist, too, will have the tastes of a pacha." 

I made no answer, I had ceased to care who and 
what was my tempter. To me his whole being was 
resolved into one problem : Had he a secret by which 
Death could be turned from Lilian? 

But now, as the litter halted, from the long, dark 
shadow which it cast upon the turf, the figure of a 
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)rged and stood before us. The outlines of 
her shape were lost in the loose folds of a black mantle, 
and the features of her face were hidden by a black 
■veil, except only the dark-bright, solemn eyes. Her 
stature was lofty, her hearing majestic, whether in 
movement or repose. 

Margrave accosted her in some language unknown 
to me. She replied in what seemed to my ear the same 
tongue. The tones of her Yoice were sweet, but in- 
expressibly mournful. The words that they uttered 
appeared intended to warn, or deprecate, or dissuade ; 
for they called to Margrave's brow a lowering frown, 
and drew from his lips a burst of unmistakable auger. 
The woman rejoined, in the same melancholy music of 
\oice Ind MaiaTave then, leaning his arm upon her 
shouldei as ho had leant it on mine, drew her away 
from the gionp into a neighboring copse of the flowering 
eucalypti — mytitic trees, never changing the hues of 
their palegieen leaves, ever shifting the tints of their 
ashgiey shedding, bark. For some moments I gazed 
on the two human forms, dimly seen by the glinting 
moonhght through the gaps in the foliage. Then, turn- 
ing an <iy my eyes, I saw, standing close at my side, a 
man whom I had not noticed before. His footstep, as 
it stole to me had fallen on the sward without sound. 
His diesB thoii(,h Oriental, differed from that of his 
eomp-inioui both in shape and color ; fitting close to the 
bieast leavm? the arms bare to the elbow, and of an 
unfoini "■hi'ith white, as are the cerements of the 
ir — _6 
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grave. His visage was even darker tban those of tbe 
Syriana or Arabs behind him, and his features were 
those of a bird of prey — the beak of the eagle, but the 
eye of the vulture. His cheeks were holloiv — the 
arms, crossed on his breast, were long and fleshless. 
Yet ill that skeleton form there was a something which 
conreyed the idea of a serpent's suppleness and strength ; 
aad as the hungry, watchful eyes met my own startled 
gaze, I recoiled impulsively, with that inward warning 
of danger which is conveyed to man, aa to inferior 
animals, in the very aspect of the creatures that sting 
or devour. At my movement the man inclined his head 
in the submissive Eastern salutation, a.nd spoke in his 
foreign tongue, softly, humbly, fawningly, to judge by 
his tone and his gesture. 

I moved yet farther away from him with loathing, 
and now tie human thought flashed upon me : was I, 
in truth, exposed to no danger in trasting myself to the 
mercy of the weird and remorseless master of those 
hirelings from the East — seven men in number, two 
at least of them formidably araied, and docile as blood- 
hounds to tbe hunter, who has only to show them their 
prey? But fear of man like myself is not my weak- 
ness; where fear found its way to my heart, it was 
through the doubts or the fancies in which man like 
myself disappeared in the attributes, dark and unknown, 
which we give to a fiend or a spectre. And, perhaps, 
if I could have paused to analyze my o 
the very presence of this escort — creatures of fl 
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and blood— lessened the dvead of my incomprehensible 
tempter. Rather, a hundred times, front and defy those 
seven Eastern slaves — I, haughty son of the Anglo- 
Saxon, who conquers all races because he fears no odds 
. — than have seen again on the walls of my threshold 
the luminous, bodiless Shadow 1 Besides, Lilian — 
Lilian I for one chance of saving her life, however wild 
and chimerical that chance might be, I would have 
shrunk not a foot from the march of an army. 

Thus reassured and thus resolved, I advanced, with 
a smile of disdain, to meet Margrave and his veiled com- 
panion, as they now came from the moonlit copse. 

"Well," I said to him, with an irony that uncon- 
eeiously mimicked his own, "have you taken advice 
with your nurse ? I assume that the dark form by your 
side is that of Ayesha 1 " 

The woman looked at me from her sable veil, with 
her steadfast, solemn eyes, and said, in English, though 
with a foreign accent : " The nurse bom in Asia is but 
wise through her love ; the pale son of Europe is wise 
through his art. The nui'se says, 'Forbear!' Do you 
say, 'Adventure?'" 

" Peace t " exclaimed Margrave, stamping his foot on 
the ground. "I take no counsel from either; it is for 
me to resolve, for you to obey, and for him to aid. 
Night is come, and we waste it; move on," 

The woman made no reply, nor did I. He took my 
arm and walked back to the hut, The barbaric escort 
followed. When wo reached the floor of the building, 
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Margrave said a few words to the womfin and to the 
litter-bearers. They entered the hut with us. Mar- 
grave pointed out to the woman his coffer — to the men 
the fuel stowed in the out-house. Both were borne 
away and placed within the litter. Meanwhile, I took 
from the table, on which it was carelessly thrown, the 
light hatchet that I habitually carried with me in my 
rambles. 

"Do you think that you need that idle weapon?" 
said Margrave. " Do you fear the good faith of my 
swarthy attendants ?" 

"Nay, take the hatchet yourself; its use is to sever 
the gold from the quartz in which we may find it im- 
bedded, or to clear, as this shovel, which will also be 
needed, from the slight soil above it, the ore that the 
mine in the mountain flings forth, as the sea casts its 
waifs on the sands." 

"Give me your hand, fellow-laborer I " said Mar- 
grave, joyfully. "Ah, there is no faltering terror in 
this pulse! I was not mistaken in the Man. What 
rests, but the Place and the Hour? I shall live — I 
shalllive!" 
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CHATTER LXXXI. 

Maeoeave now entered the litter, and the Veiled 
■Womnn clrew the Waclc curtains round him, I walked 
on, ,as the guide, some yards iu advance. The air was 
still, heavy, and parched with the breath of the Aus- 
tralasian sirocco. 

We passed through the meadow-landa, studded with 
slumbering flocks ; we followed the branch of the creek, 
which was linked to its source in the mountains by 
many a trickling waterfall ; we threaded the gloom of 
stunted, misshapen trees, gnarled with the stringy bark 
which makes one of the signs of the strata that nourish 
gold ; and at length the moon, now in all her pomp of 
light, mid-heaven amongst her subject stars, gleamed 
through the fissures of the cave, on whose floor lay the 
relies of antedilnvian races, and rested in one flood of 
silvery splendor upon the hollows of the extinct volcano, 
with tufts of dank herbage, and wide spaces of paler 
sward, covering the gold below — Gold, the dumb 
symbol of organized Matter's great mystery, storing in 
itself, according as Mind, the informer of Matter, can 
distinguish its uses, evil and good, bane and blessing. 

Hitherto the Teiled Woman had remained in the 
rear, with the white-robed skeleton-like image that had 
crept to my side unawares with its noiseless step. 
Thus, in each winding turn of the dilficuH path at which 
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the convoy following beWnd me came into sight, I had 
seen, first, the two gaily- dressed armed men, next tbe 
black bier-like litter, and last the Black-veiled Woman 
and the White-robed Skeleton, 

But now, as I halted on the table-land, backed by the 
mountaiQ and fronting the valley, the woman left her 
companion, passed by the litter and the armed men, 
and paused by my side, at the mouth of the moonlit 

There for a moment she stood, silent, the procession 
below mounting upward laboriously and slowly; then 
she turned to me, and her veil was withdrawn. 

The face on which I gazed was wondrously beautiful, 
and severely awful. There was neither youth nor age, 
but beauty, mature and majestic as that of a marble 
Demeter. 

" Do you believe in that which you seek ?" she asked, 
in her foreign, melodioaa, melancholy accents. 

" I have no belief," was my answer. " True science 
has none. True science qnestions all things, takes 
nothing upon credit. It knows but three states of the 
mind — Denial, Conviction, and that vast interval 
between tbe two, which is not belief, but suspense of 
judgment, " 

Tbe woman let fall her veil, moved from me, and 
seated herself on a crag above that cleft between moun- 
tain and creek, to which, when I had first discovered 
the gold that the land nourished, the rain from the 
clouds had given the rushing life of tlie cataract ; but 
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which now, in the drought and the hush of the sides, 
was bat !i dead pile of stones. 

The litter now ascended the height ; its hearers 
halted ; a lean hand tore the curtains aside, and Mar- 
grave descended, leaning, this time, not on the Black- 
veiled Woman, but on the White-robed Skeleton. 

There, as be stood, the moon shone full on his wasted 
form ; on his face, resolute, cheerful, and proud, despite 
ita hollowed outlines and sicklied hues. He raised hia 
head, spoke ia the language unknown to me, and the 
armed men and the litter-bearers grouped round him, 
bending low, their eyes fixed on the ground. The 
Veiled Woman rose slowly and came to bis side, iiiution- 
ing away, with a mnte sign, the ghastly form on which 
he leant, and passing round him silently, instead, her 
own sustaining ann. iVIargrave spoke again a few 
sentences, of which I could not even guess the mean- 
ing. When he had concluded, the armed men and the 
litter-bearers came nearer to his feet, knelt down, and 
kissed his hand. They then rose, and took from the 
bier-like vehicle the coffer and the fuel. This done, 
they lifted again the litter, and again, preceded by the 
armed men, the procession descended down the sloping 
hillside, down into the valley below. 

Margrave now whispered, for some moments, into 
the ear of the hideous creature who had made way for 
the Veiled Woman. The grim skeleton bowed his head 
submissively, and strode noiselessly away through the 
long grasses; the slender stems, trampled under his 
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stealthy feet, relifting themselves, as after a, passing 
wind. And thus he, too, sank out of sight down into 
the valley below. On the table-land of the hill 
remained only we three — Margrave, myself, and the 
Veiled 'Woman. 

She had reseated herself apart, on the grey crag 
above the dried torrent. He stood at the entrance of 
the cavern, round the sides of which clustered parasital 
plants, with flowers of all colors, some amongst them 
opening their petals and exhaling their fragrance only 
in the hours of night ; so that, as his form filled wp the 
jaws of the dull arch, obscuring the moonbeam that 
strove to pierce the shadows that slept within, it stood 
now — wan and blighted — as I had seen it first, radiant 
and joyous, literally " framed in blooms." 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

" So," said Margrave, turning to me, " under the soil 
that spreatis around us, lies the gold which to you and 
to me is at this moment of no value, except as a guide 
to its twin-born — the regenerator of life!" 

" You have not yet described to me the nature of the 
substance which we are to explore, nor of the process 
by which the virtues you impute to it are to be ex- 
tracted." 
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" Let us first find the gold, and instead of describing 
the life-amber, so let me call it, I will point it out to 
your own eyes. As to the process, your share in it is 
so simple, that you will ask me why I seek aid irom a 
chemist. The life-amber, when found, has but to be 
subjected to heat and fermentation for six hours ; it will 
be placed, in a small cauldron which that coffer con- 
tains, over the fire which that fuel will feed. To give 
effect to the process, certain alkalies and other ingre- 
dients are required. But these are prepared, and mine 
is the task to commingle thom. Ftom your science as 
chemist I need and ask nought. In you I have sought 
only the aid of a man." 

"If that be so, why, indeed, seek me at all? Why 
not confide in those swarthy attendants, who doubtless 
are slaves to your orders?" 

"Confide in slaves! when the first task enjoined to 
them would be to discover, and refrain from purloining, 
gold. Seven such unscropulous knaves, or even one 
such, and I, thus defenceless and feeble 1 Such is not 
the work that wise masters confide to fierce slaves. 
But that is the least of the reasons which exclude them 
from my choice, and fix my choice of assistant on you. 
Do you forget what I told you of the danger which the 
Dervish declared no bribe I could offer could tempt him 
a second time to brave ?" 

"I leniembcr now; those words had passed away 
from my mind." 

"And because fliey had passed away from your mind. 
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I chose you foi' my comrade. I need a niiiii by whom 
danger is scorned." 

" But in the process of which you tell mc I soc no 
possible danger, unless the ingredients you mix in your 
cauldron have poisonous fumes." 

"It is not that. The ingredients I use are not 
poisons." 

"What other danger, except you dread your own 
Eastern slaves? But, if so, why lead them to these 
solitudes? and if so, why not bid me be armed?" 

"The Eastern slaves, fulfilling my commands, wait 
for my summons, where their eyes cannot see what we 
do. The danger is of a kind in which the boldest son 
of the Bast would be more craven, perhaps, than the 
daintiest Sybarite of Europe, who would shrink from a 
panther and laugh at a ghost. In the creed of the 
Dervish, and of all who adventure into that realm of 
nature which is closed to philosophy and open to magic, 
there are races in the magnitude of spaoe unseen as 
animalcules in the world of a drop. For the tribes of 
the drop science has its microscope. Of the hosts of 
yon aa«re Infinite magic gains sight, and through them 
gains command over iluid conductors that link all the 
parts of creation. Of these races some are wholly 
indifferent to man, some benign to him, and some 
dreadly hostile. In all the regular and prescribed con- 
ditions of mortal being, this magic realm seems as 
blank and tenantless as yon vacant air. But when a 
seeker of powers beyond the rude functions by which 
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man pliee the clockwork, that measures biy hours, and 
stops when its chain reaches the end of its coil, strives 
to pass over those boundaries at which philosophy says, 
' Knowledge ends,' then he is Kite all other travellers in 
regions unknown; he must propitiate or brave the 
tribes that are hostile — must depend for his life on the 
tribes that are friendly. Though your science discredits 
the alchemist's dogmas, your learning informs you that 
all alchemists were not ignorant impostors ; yet those 
■whose disuoveries prove them to faave been the nearest 
allies to your practical knowledge, ever hint in their 
mystical works at the reality of that realm which is 
open to magic — ever hint that some means less familiar 
than furnace and bellows are essentia! to him who 
explores the elixir of life. He who once quaffs that 
elixir obtains in his veiy veins the bright fluid by which 
he transmits the force of his will to agencies dormant 
in nature, to giants unseen in the space. And here, as 
he passes the boundary which divides his allotted and 
normal mortality from the regions and races that magic 
alone can explore, so here he breaks down the safe- 
guard between himself and the tribes that are hostile. 
Is it not ever thus between man and man ? Let a race 
the most gentle, and timid, and civilized dwell on one 
side a river or mountain, and another have home in the 
region beyond, each, if it pass not the intervening 
barrier, may with each hve in peace. But if ambitious 
adventurers scale the mountain, or cross the river, with 
design to subdue and enslave the populations they 
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boldly iovado, then all the iDvadod arise in wrath and 
de3a.nee — the neiglibors are changed into foes. And 
therefore this profess — by ivhieh a simple though rare 
ina,terial of nature is made to yield to a mortal the 
boon of a life which brings, with its glorious resistance 
to Time, desires and faculties to subject to its service 
beings that dwell in the earth, and the air, and the 
deep — has ever been one of the same peril which an 
invader must brave when he crosses the hounds of his 
nation. By this key alone you unlock all the cells of 
the alchemist's lore; by this alone understand how a 
labor, which a chemist's crudest apprentice could per- 
form, has baffled the giant fathers of all your dwarfed 
children of science. Kature, that stores this priceless 
boon, seems to shrinl: from concediag it to man — the 
invisible tribes that abhor him oppose themselves to 
the gain that might give them a master. The duller of 
those who were the life-seekers of old would have told 
you how some chance, trivial, unlooked-for, foiled their 
grand hope at the very point of fruition ; some doltish 
mistake, some improvident oversight, a defect in the 
sulphur, a wild overflow in the quicksilver, or a flaw in 
the bellows, or a pupil who failed to replenish the fuel, 
by falling asleep by the furnace. The invisible foes 
seldom vouchsafe to make themselves visible where 
they can frustrate the bungler, as they mock at bis toils 
from their ambush. But the mightier adventurers, 
equally foiled in despite of their patience and skill, 
would have said, 'Kot with us rests the fault; we 
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neglected no caution, we failed from no oversight. But 
out from tte cauldron dread faces arose, aiid the spectres 
or demons dismayed and baffled us.' Such, then, is the 
danger which seems so appalling to a son of the East, 
as it seemed to a seer in tbe dark age of Europe. But 
we can deride all its threats, you and I. For myself, I 
own frankly I take all the safety that the charms and 
resources of magic bestow, You, for your safety, have 
tb ultu 1 and disciplined reason which reduces all 
phanta t -vons impressions; and I rely on the 

u f who has questioned, unquailing, the 

L n "^hal w, and wrested from the hand of the 
m g 5 If the wand which concentred the won- 

ders of will!" 

To this strange and long discourse I listened without 
interruption, and now quietly answered : 

" I do not merit the trust you affect in my courage ; 
but I am now on my guai-d against the cheats of the 
tancy, and the fumes of a vapoi can scarcely bewilder 
the brain in the open air of this mountain Itnd I 
believe in no races hLe those which you tell me lie 
viewless in space, as do ga=eB I behe^e not m magiL, 
I ask not its aids, and I dle^d not its tenors Poi the 
rest, I am confident of one moninful comage — the 
courage that comes from despau I submit tD joui 
guidance whatever it be as a suffeier whom collegea 
doom to the grave submits to the quack who says, 
'Take my specific and hie I' My hie i^ noui,ht m 
itself; my life lives in another. Yon and I arc both 
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brave from despair; you would turu deatb from your- 
self — I would turn death from one I love more than 
myself. Both know how little aid we can win from the 
colleges, and both, therefore, turn to the promises most 
audaciously cheering. Dervish or magician, alchemist 
or phantom, what care you and I ? And if they fail 
us, what then? They cannot fail ub more than the 
collcires do I " 



CHAPTER LXXXIII. 

The gold has been gained with an easy labor. I 
knew where to seek for it, whether under the turf or in 
the bed of the creek. But Margrave's eyes, hungrily 
gazing round every spot from which the ore was dis- 
buried, could not detect the substance of which he alone 
know the outward appearance. I had begun to believe 
that, even in the description given to him of this 
material, he had been credulously duped, and that no 
such material existed ; when, coming back from the bed 
of the watercourse, I saw a faint yellow gleam amidst 
the roots of a giant parasite plant, the leaves and blos- 
soms of which climbed up the sides of the cave with its 
antediluvian relics. The gleam was the gleam of gold, 
and on reiaoving the loose earth round the roots of the 
plant, we came on — No, I will not — I dare not, describe 
it. The gold-digger would cast it aside, the naturalist 
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would pause not to heed it ; and did I describe it, and 
chemistry deiga to anhject it to analysis, could eliemistry 
alone detach or discover its boasted virtues? 

Its particles, indeed, are very minute, not seeming 
readily to crystallize with each other ; each in itself of 
uniform shape and size, spherical as the egg which 
contains the genn of life, and small as the egg from 
which the life of ao insect may quicken. 

But Margrave's keen eye caught sight of the atoms 
upcast by the light of the moon. He exclaimed to mc, 
" Pound 1 I shall live I " And then, as he gathered up 
the grains with tremulous hands, he called out to the 
Teiled Woman, hitheito still seated motionless on the 
crag. At Lis woi-d she rose and went to the place bard 
by, where the fuel was piled, basying herself there, I 
had no leisure to heed her. I continued my search in 
the soft and yielding soil that time and the decay of 
vegetable life had accumulated over the Pre-Adamito 
strata on which the arch of the cave rested its mighty 
keystone. 

When we had collected of these particles about thrice 
as much as a man might bold in his hand, we seemed 
to have exhausted their bed. We continued still to 
find gold, but no more of the delicate substance, to 
which, in our sight, gold was as dross. 

"Enough," then said Margrave reluctantly desisting. 
" What we have gained already will suflce for a life 
thrice as long as legend attributes to Haroun, I shall 
live — I shall live through the centuries." 
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" Forget not that I claim my share," 

"Your share — yours I True — your half of iny life! 
It is true." He paused with a low, ironical, malignant 
laugh ; and then ai3ded, as he rose and turned away, 
" But the work is yet to be done." 



CHAPTEU LXXXIV. 

While we had thna lahored aod found, Ayosha had 
placed the fuel where the moonlight fell fullest on the 
sward of the table-land — a part of it already piled as 
for a fire, the rest of it heaped confusedly close at hand ; 
and by the pile she had placed the coffer. And tbere 
she stood, her ai-ms folded under her mantle, her dark 
image seeming darker stili as the moonligbt whitened 
all the ground fi'om which the image rose motionless. 
Margrave opened his coffer, the Veiled Woman did not 
aid him, and I watched in silence, while he as silently 
made his weird and wizard-like preparations. 
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CHAPTER LXXXY. 



On the ground a wide circle was traced by a small 
rod, tipped apparently with sponge saturated with some 
combustihle, naphtha-like fluid, so that a pale, lambent 
flame followed the course of the rod as Margrave guided 
it, burning up the herbage over which it played, and 
leaving a distinct ring, like that which, in our lovely 
native fable-talk, we call the "Fairy's Ring," hut yet 
more visible because marked iu phosphorescent light 
On tte ring thus formed were placed twelve small 
lamps, fed with the Bnid from the same vessel, aad 
lighted by the same rod. The light emitted by the 
lamps was more vivid and brilliant than that which 
circled round the ring. 

Withia the circumference, and immediately round 
the wood-pile. Margrave traced certain geometrical 
figures, iu which — not without a shudder, that I over- 
came at once by a strong effort of will in murmuring to 
myself the namo of "Lilian" — I recognized the inter- 
laced triangles which my own hand, in the spell enforced 
on a sleep- walker, had described on the floor of the 
wizard's pavillion, The figures were traced, like the 
circle, in flame, and at the point of each triangle (four 
in number) was placed a lamp, brilliant as those on the 
ring. This task performed, the cauldron, based on an 
iron tripod, was placed on the wood-pile. And then 
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tbe woman, before inactive and nnheoding, slowly 
advanced, knelt by tbe pile, and lig'bted it. The dry 
wood crackled and the flame burst forth, licking the 
rims of tbe cauldron with tongues of fire. 

Margrave flung into tbe cauldron the particles we 
bad collected, poured over tbem first a liquid, colorless 
as water, from the largest of the vessels drawn from bis 
coffer, and then, more sparingly, drops from small crystal 
pbials, like tbe pbials I bad seen in tbe band of Philip 
Derval. 

Having surmounted my first impulse of awe, I 
watcbed these proceedings, curious yet disdainful, as 
one who watebee the mummeries of an enchanter on 
the stage. 

"If," thought I, these are but artful devices to 
inebriate and fool my own imagination, my imagination 
is on its guard, and reason shall not, this time, sleep at 
her post!" 

" And now," said Margrave, " I consign to you the 
easy task by which you are to merit your share of the 
elixir. It is my task to feed and replenish tbe cauldron ; 
it is Ayesha's to beed the fii'C, which must not for 0, 
moment relax in its measured and steady heat. Tour 
task is the lightest of all ; it is but to renew from this 
vessel tbe fluid tbat burns in the lamps, and on tbe 
ring. Observe tbe contents of tbe vessel must be 
thriftily husbanded ; tbere is enough, but no more than 
enough, to sustain the light in the lamps, on the lines 
traced round the cauldron, and on the farther ring, for 
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six hours. The Romponnils dissolved in this fluid are 
scarce — only obtainable in the East, anii even in the 
East months might have passed hefore I could have 
increased my supply, I hnd no months to waste. 
Replenish, then, the light only when it begins to flicker 
or fade. Take heed, above ail, that no part of the 
outer ring — no, not an inch — and no lamp of tho 
twelve, that are to its zodiac like stars, fade for one 
moment in darkness." 

I took the ciyatal vessel from his baud. 

" The vessel is small," said I, " and what is yet left 
of its contents is but scanty ; whether its drops suffice 
to replenish the lights I cannot guess — I can but obey 
your instructions. But, more important by far than 
the light to the lamps and the circle, which in Asia or 
Afi-ica might scare away the wild beasts unknown to 
this land — more Important than light to a lamp, is the 
strength to your frame, weak magician I What will 
support you through six weary hours of night-watch ? " 

" Hope," answered Margrave, with a ray of his old 
dazzling style. "Hope! I shal! live — I shall live 
through the centuries." 
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OiSJE Loiii- passed away, the fagots under the cauldron 
burDeii dear in the eullen, sultry air. The materials 
within began to seethe, and their color, at first dull and 
turbid, changed into a pale-rose hue ; from time to 
time the Veiled "Woman replenished the fire, after she 
had done so re-seating herself close by the pyre, with 
her head bowed over her knees, and her face hid under 

The lights in the lamps and along the ring and tbe 
triangles now began to pale. I re-supplied their nutri- 
ment from the crystal vessel. As yet nothing strange 
startled my eye or my ear beyond the rim of the circle. 
Nothing audible, save, at a distance, the musical wheel- 
like click of the locusts, and, farther still in the forest, 
the howl of the wild dogs that never bark. Nothing 
visible, but tbe trees and the mountain-range girding 
the plains silvered by the moon, and the arch of the 
cavern, the flush of wild blooms on its sides, and the 
gleam of dry bones on its floor, where the moonlight 
shot into the gloom. 

The second hour passed like the first, I had taken 
my stand by the side of Margrave, watching with him 
the process at work in the cauldron, when I felt the 
ground slightly vibrate beneath my feet, and, looking 
up, it seemed as if all the plains beyond the circle were 
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heaving like the swell of the sea, and as if in tho air 
itself tbere was a perceptible tremor. 

I placed my hand on Margrave's shoulder and 
whispered, " To me earth and air seem to vibrate. Do 
they seem to vibrate to you ? " 

" I know not, I care not," he answered impetuously. 
"The essence is bui-sting the shell that confined it 
Here are my air and my earth I Trouble me not. 
Look to the circle — feed the lamps if they fail." 

I passed by the Veiled Woman as I walked towards 
a place in the ring in which the flame was waning dim. 
And I whispered to her the same question which I had 
whispered to Margrave. She looked slowly around and 
answered, "So is it before the Invisible moke them- 
selves .visihle 1 Did I not bid him forbear ? " Her 
head again drooped on her breast, and her watch was 
again fixed on the fire, 

I advanced to the circle and stooped to replenish the 
light where it waned. As I did so, on my arm, which 
stretched somewhat beyond the line of the ring, I felt 
a shock like that of electricity. The arm fell to my 
side numbed and nerveless, and from my hand dropped, 
but within the ring, the vessel that contained the fluid. 
Recovering my surprise or my stun, hastily with the 
other hand I caught up the vessel, but some of the 
scanty lic[uid was already spilled on the sward ; and I 
saw with a thrill of dismay, that contrasted indeed the 
tranquil indifference with which 1 had first undertaken 
my charge, how small a supply was now left. 
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I went back to Margrave, and told Lim of the sliock, 
and of its consequence in the waste of the liquid. 

" Beware," said be, " that not a motion of the arm, 
not an inch of the foot, pass the verge of the ring ; and 
if the fluid be thus unhappily stinted, reserve all that is 
left for the protecting circle and the twelve outer lamps! 
See how the Grand Work advances 1 how the hues ia 
the cauldron are glowing blood-red through the film oa 
the surface ! " 

And now four hours of the six were gone ; my arm 
had gradually recovered its strength. Neither the ring 
nor the lamps had again required replenishing; per- 
haps their light was exhausted less quickly, as it was 
no longer to he exposed to the rays of the intense Aus- 
tralian moon. Clouds had gathered orer the sky, and 
though the moon gleamed at times in the gaps that 
they left in blue air, her beam was more hazy and 
dulled. The locusts no longer were heard in the grass, 
nor the howl of the dogs in the forest. Out of the cir- 
cle, the stillness was profound. 

And about this time I saw distinctly in the distance 
a vast Eye ! It drew nearer and nearer, seemicg to 
move from the ground at the height of o ne lofty g ant. 
Its gaze riveted mine ; my blood cuidled the blaze 
from its angry ball ; and now as it ad inc 1 la ge aod 
larger, other eyes, as if of giants in its tra n {, e out 
from the space in its rear ; numbers on numl er , 1 ke 
the spear-heads of some Eastern army, seen afar hy 
pale warders of battlements doomed to the dust. My 
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voice long refused an ufcterouee to my awe ; at length 
it burst forth shnll and loud : 

"Look — lookl Those terrible Eyes! Legions on 
legions. And harkl that tramp of numberless feet; 
th.eii are not seen, but the hollows of earth echo the 
sound of their march 1" 

Margrave more than ever intent on the cauldron, in 
which, from time to time, he kept dropping powders or 
essences drawn forth from his coffer, looked up, defy- 
ingly, fiercely: 

"Te come," he said in a low mutter, hia oneo mighty 
voice sounding hollow and laboring, but fearless and firm 
— "ye come — not to conquer, vain rebelal — ye whose 
dark chief I struck down at my feet in the tomb -vvhere 
my spell had raised up the ghost of your first human 
master, the Chaldeel Earth and air have their armies 
Still faithful to me, and still I remember the war-song 
that summons them up to confront you ! Ayesha — 
Ayesha 1 recall the wild troth that we pledged amongst 
roses; recall the dread bond by which we united 
our sway over hosts that yet own thee as queen, 
though my sceptre is broken, my diadem reft from my 
brows I" 

The Veiled Woman rose at this adjuration. Her veil 
now was withdrawn, and the blaze of the fire between 
Margrave and herself flushed, as with the rosy bloom 
of youth, the grand beauty of her softened face. It 
was seen, detached as it were, from her dark-mantled 
form ; seen through the mist of tiie vapors which rose 
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from the cauldron, framing it round like the clouds tbnt 
are yieldingly pierced by the light of tho evening star. 

Through the haze of the vapor came her voice, more 
musical, more plaintive than I bad heard it before, but 
far softer, more tender ; still in her foreign tongue ; the 
words unknown to me, and yet tbeir sense, perhaps, 
made intelligible by the love, which has one common 
language and one common look to all who have loved 
— the love unmistakably heard in the loving tone, 
unmistakably seea in the loving face. 

A ruoment or so more, and she had come round from 
the opposite side of the flre-pile, and bending over Mar- 
grave's upturned brow, kissed it quietly, solemnly ; and 
then her countenance grew fierce, her crest rose erect ; 
it was the lioness protecting her young. She stretched 
forth her arm from the black mantle, athwart the pale 
front that now again bent over the cauldron; stretched 
it towards the haunted and hollow-sounding space 
beyond, in the gesture of one whose right hand has the 
sway of the sceptre. And then her voice stole on the 
air in the music of a chant, not loud yet far-reaching ; 
so thrilling, so sweet, and yet so solemn, that I could 
at once comprehend how legend united of old the spell 
of enchantment with the power of song. All that I 
recalled of the effects which, in the former time. Mar- 
grave's strange chants had produced on the ear that 
they ravished and the thoughts they confused, was but 
as the wild bird's imitative carol, compared to the depth, 
and the art, and the soul of the singer, whose voice 
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seemed onciowed with a charm to enthrall sill the tribes 
of creation, though the language it used for that charm 
might to them, as to me, be unknown. As the song 
ceased, I hoard, from behind, sounds like those I had 
heard in the spaces hefore me; the tramp of invisible 
feet, the whirr of invisible wings, as if armies were 
marching; to aid against armies in march to destroy, 

"Look not in front nor around," said Ayesha. 
"Look, like him, on the cauldron helow. The circle 
and the lamps are yet bright ; I will tell thee when the 
light again fails." 

I dropped my eye on the cauldron. 

" See," whispered Margrave, " the sparkles at last 
begin to arise, and the rose-bues to deepen — signs that 
we near the laat process." 



CHAPTER LXXXTII. 

The fifth liour had passed aivay, when Ayesha said 
to me, " Lo 1 the circle is fading ; the lamps grow dim. 
Look now without fear on the space beyond; the eyes 
that appalled thee are again lost in air, as lightnings 
that fleet hack into cloud." 

I looked up, and the spectres had vanished. The 
sky was tinged with sulphurous hues, the red and the 
black intermixed. I replenished the lamps and the ring 
in front, thriftily, hcedfnlly ; but when I came to the 
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sixth lamp, not a drap in tlie vessel tiiat feci tliem waa 
left. In a vague dismay, I now looked round the half 
of the wide circle in rear of the two bonded flgurea 
intent on the cauldron. All along that disc the hght 
was already hroken, here and there flickering up, here 
and there dying down ; the six lamps in that half of the 
circle still twinkled, but faintly, as stars shriokiog fast 
from the dawn of day. But it was not the fading shine 
in that' half of the magical ring which daunted my eye 
and quickened with terror the pulse of my heart ; the 
Bush-laud beyond was on fire. From the background 
of the forest rose the flames and the smoke — the 
smoke, there, still half smothering the flame. But 
along the width of the grasses and herbage, between 
tbe verge of the forest and the bed of the water-creek 
just below the raised platform from which I beheld the 
dread conflagration, the fire was advancing ; wave upoa 
wave, clear and red against the columns of rock behind ; 
as the rush of a flood through the mists of some Alp 
crowned with lightnings. 

Eoused from my stun at the first sight of a danger 
not foreseen by the mind I had steeled against far rarer 
portents of nature, I cared no more for tbe lamps and 
the circle. Hurrying back to Ayesha, I exclaimed: 
"The phantoms have gone from the spaces in front; 
but what incantation or spell can arrest the red march 
of the foe, speeding on io the rear! While we gazed 
on the cauldron of life, behind us, unheeded, behold the 
Destroyer I" 
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Ayesha looked and made no reply ; l)ut, as by invol- 
untary instinct, bowed faer majestic head, then reaving 
it erect, placed herself yet more immediately before the 
■wasted form of the young magician (he still bending 
over the cauldron, and hearing me not in the absorption 
and hope of his watch) : placed herself before him, as 
the bird whose first care is her fledgling. 

As we two there stood, fronting the deluge of fire, we 
heard Margrave behind us, murmuring low, " See the bub- 
bles of light, how they sparkle and dance — I shall live, 
I shall live!" And his words scarcely died in our ears 
before, crash upon crash, came the fall of the age-long 
trees in the forest ; and nearer, all near us, through the 
blazing grasses, came the hiss of the serpents, the scream 
of the birds, and the bellow and tramp of the herds 
plunging wild throngh the billowy red of their pastures. 

Ayeaha now wound her arms around Margrave, and 
wrenched him, reluctant and strugghng, from his watch 
over the seething cauldron. In rebuke of his angry 
exclamations, she pointed to the march of the Jire, spoke 
in sorrowful tones a few words in her own language, 
and then, appealing to me in English, said : 

'I tell him that, here, the Spirits who oppose us have 
summoned a foe that is deaf to my voice, and " 

"And," exclaimed Margrave, no longer with gasp 
and effort, but with swell of a voice which drowned all 
the discords of terror and of agony sent forth from the 
Phlegethon burning below — " and this witch, whom I 
trusted, is a vile slave and impostor, more desiring my 
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deatli than my life. She thinks that in life I should 
scorn aad forsake her, that in death I should die in her 
armsl Sorceress, avaunt! Art thou useless and 
powerless now when I need thee most? Gol Let 
the world he one funeral pyre 1 What to me is the 
world ? My world is my life ! Thou knowest that my 
last hope is here — that all the strength left me this 
night will die down, lilte the lamps in the circle, unless 
the elixir restore it. Bold friend, spurn that sorceress 
away. Hours yet ere those flames can assail us I A 
few minutes more, and life to your Lilian and me I " 

Thus having said, Margrave turned from us, and cast 
into the cauldron the last essence yet left in his emptied 
coffer. 

Ayesha silently drew her black veil over her face; 
and turned with the being sbo loved, from the teiTor 
he scorned, to share in the hope that he cherished. 

Thus left alone, with my reason disenthralled, disen- 
chanted, I surveyed more calmly the estent of the actual 
peril with which we were threatened, and tho peril 
seemed less, so surveyed. 

It is true, all the Bush-land behind, almost up to the 
bed of the creek, was on fire; but the grasses, through 
which the flame spread so rapidly, ceased at the oppo- 
site marge of the creek. Watery pools were still, at 
intervals, left in the bed of the creek, shining tremulous, 
like waves of fire, in the glare reflected from the burn- 
ing land; and even, where the water failed, the stony 
course of the exhausted rivulet was a barrier e 
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the march of the conflagration. Thus, iiuless tbo wind, 
now still, should rise, and waft some sparks to the 
parched comhustible herbage immediately around us, 
we Tvere saved from the fire, and our work might yet 
be achieved. 

T whispered to Ayesha tlie conckision to which I 

"Thinkest thou," she answered, without raising ber 
mournful head, " that the Agencies of Nature are the 
movements of chance ? The Spirits I invoked to his 
aid are leagued with the hosts that assail. A mightier 
than I am has doomed him I " 

Scarcely had she uttered these words before Mar- 
gi-ave exclaimed, " Behold how the Eose of the alche- 
mist's dream eularges its blooms from the folds of its 
petals 1 I shall live, I shall live ! " 

I looked, and the liquid which glowed in the caul- 
dron had now taken a splendor that mocked all com- 
parisons borrowed from the lustre of gems. la its 
prevalent color it had, indeed, the daazle and flash of 
the ruby; but, out from the mass of the molten red, 
broke coruscations of all prismal hues, shooting, shift- 
ing, in a play that made the wavelets themselves seem 
living things, sensible of their joy. Ko longer was there 
scum or film upon the surface ; only ever and anon a 
light rosy vapor floating up, and quicit lost in the hag- 
gard, heavy, sulphurous air, hot with the conflagration 
rushing towards us from behind. And these corusca- 
tions formed, on the surface of the molten ruby, literally 
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the shape of a Rose, its leaves made distinct in their 
outlines by sparks of emerald, and diamond, and 
Bap pb ire. 

Even while gazing on this animate liquid lustre, a 
buoyant delight seemed infused into my senses ; all 
terrors conceived before, were annulled; the phantoms, 
whose armies had filled the wide spaces in front, were 
forgotten ; the crash of the forest behind was unheard. 
In the reflection of that gloiy. Margrave's wan cheek 
seemed already restored to the radiance it wore when 
I saw it first in the framework of blooms. 

As I gazed, thus enchanted, a cold hand touched my 

"Hush I" whispered Ayesha, from the black veil, 
against which the rays ft-om the cauldron fell blunt, and 
absorbed into Dark. " Behind us, the light of the circle 
is extinct, but, there, we are guarded from all save the 
brutal and soulless destroyers. But, before! — but, be- 
fore ! — see, two of the lamps have died out ! — seo the 
blank of the gap in the ring! Guard that breach — 
there, the demons will enter." 

"M'ot a drop is there left in this vessel by which to 
replenish the lamps on the ring." 

"Advance, then; thou hast still the light of the soul, 
and the demons may recoil before a soul that is daunt- 
\•'^& and guiltless. If not, Three are lost! — as it is, One 
is doomed." 

Thus adjured, silently, involuntarily, I passed from 
the Veiled Woman's side, over the sere lines on the 
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tarf wliich liafi been traced by the triangles of light 
long since estinguishei^, aad towards tLe verge of the 
circle. Aa I advanced, overhead rushed a dark cloud 
of wings — birds dislodged from tbe forest oa fire, and 
screaming, in dissonant terror, as they flew towards the 
farthermost mountains ; close by my feet hissed and 
glided the snakes, driven forth from their blazing 
coverts, and glancing through the ring, unscared by its 
waning lamps ; al! undulating by me, bright-eyed and 
hissing — all made innocuous by fear: even the terrible 
Death-adder, which I trampled on as I halted at the 
verge of the circle, did not turn to bite, but crept harm- 
less away. I halted at the gap between the two dead 
lamps, and bowed my head to look again into the 
crystal vessel. Were there, indeed, no lingering drops 
yet left, if but to recruit the lamps for some priceless 
minutes more? As I thus stood, right into the gap 
between the two deadi lamps, strode a gigantic Foot. 
All the rest of the form was unseen ; only, as volume 
after volume of smoke poured on from the burning land 
behind, it seemed as if one great column of vapor, eddy- 
ing round, settled itself aloft from the circle, and that 
out from that column strode the giant Foot. And, as 
strode the Foot, so with it came, like the sound of its 
tread, a roll of muttered thunder. 

I recoiled, with a cry that rang loud through tho 
lurid air. 

" Courage!" said the voice of Ayesha, " Trembling 
soul, yield nut iui iitfih to the demon 1'" 
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At the charm, the wonderful eharni, in tho tone of 
the Veiled Woman's voice, my will seemed to take a 
force more sublime than its own. I folded my arms on 
my breast, and stood as if rooted to the spot, confront- 
ing the column of smoke and the stride of the giant 
Foot. And the Foot halted, mute. 

Again, in the momentary hush of that suspense, I 
heard a voice — it was Margrave's 

" The last hour expires — the work is accomplished! 
Come ! come ! — aid me to take the cauldron from the 
fire; and, quick! — or a drop may be wasted in va.por 
— the Elixir of Life fi'om the cauldron!" 

At that cry I receded, and the Foot advanced. 

And at that moment, suddenly, unawares, from 
behind, I was stricken down. Over mo, as I lay, swept 
a whirlwind of trampling hoofs and glancing horns. 
The herds, in their flight from the burning pastures, 
had rushed over the bed of the watercourse — scaled 
the slopes of the banks. Snorting and bellowing, they 
plunged their blind way to the mountains. One ciy 
alone, more wild than their own savage blare, pierced 
the reek through which the Brute Hurricane swept. 
At that cry of wrath and despair I struggled to rise, 
again dished to eiith by the hoofs and the horns. But 
was it the dieam like deceit of my reeling senses, or did 
I see that eiant Foot stride past through the close- 
semed rinks of the maddening herds? Did I hear, 
distinct thiough all the huge uproar of animal terror, 
the roll of low thunder which followed the stride of 
that Foot ? 
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CHAPTEE, LXXXVIII. 

When my sense had recovered its shock, and my 
eyes looked dizzily round, the charge of the beaste had 
swept by ■, and of all the wild tribes which had invaded 
the magical circle, the onJy lingerer was the brown 
Death-adder, coiled close by the spot where niy head 
had rested. Beside the extinguished lamps which the 
hoofs had confusedly scattered, the fire, an'eated by the 
watercourse, had consumed the grasses that fed it, and 
there the plains stretched, black and desert as the 
Phlegi-ffian Field of the Poet's Heli. But the fire still 
raged in the forest beyond: white flames, soaring up 
from the trunks of the tallest trees, and forming, through 
the sullen dark of the smoke-reek, innumerable pillars 
of fire, like the halls in the City of Fiends. 

Gathering myself up, I turned my eyes from the 
terrible pomp of the lurid forest, aad looked fearfully 
down on the hoof-trampled sward for my two com- 
panions. 

I saw the dark image of Ayesha still seated, still 
bending, as I had seen it last. I saw a pale hand 
feebly grasping the i-im of the magical cauldron, which 
lay, hurled down from its tripod by the rush of the 
beasts, yards away from the dim fading embers of the 
scattered woodpyre. I saw the faint writbings of a 
frail wasted fi-amo, over which the Veiled Woman was 
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bending. I saw, as I moved witb bruised limbs to the 
place, close by the lips of the dying magician, the flash 
of tbe riiby-like essence spilt on the swai'd, and, meteor- 
like, sparkling up from the torn tufta of herbage. 

I now reached MargTave's side. Bending over him 
as the Veiled Woman bent, and as I sought gently to 
raise hira, he turned his face, fiercely faltering out, 
"Touch me not, rob me not I You share with me 1 
Never — never! These glorious drops are all mine! 
Die all elsel I will live — I will iivel" Writhing 
himself from my pitying arms, he plunged his face 
aaiidst the beautifal, playful fiame of the essence, as if 
to lap the elixir with lips scorched away from its in- 
tolerable burning. Suddenly, with a low shriek, he fell 
back, his face upturned to mine, and on that face un- 
mistakably reigned Death 1 

Then Ayesha tenderly, silently, drew the young head 
to her lap, and it vanished from my sight behind her 
black veil. 

I knelt beside her, murmuring some trite words of 
comfort ; bat she heeded me not, rocking herself to and 
fro as the mother who cradles a child to sleep. Soon, 
tbe fast-flickering sparkles of the lost elixir died out on 
the grass; and with their last sportive diamond-like 
tremble of light, up, in all the suddenness of Australian 
day, rose the sun, lifting himself royally above the 
mountain-tops, and fronting the meaner blaze of the 
forest as a young king frontshis rebels. And as there, 
where the bush-fires had ravaged, all was a desert, so 
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there, where their fury had not spveaii, all was a garden. 
Afar, at the foot of the mountains, the fugitive herds 
were grazing; the cranes, flocliing bacit to the pools, 
renewed the strange grace of their gambols ; and the 
great kingfisher, whose laugh, half in mirfh, half in 
mockery, leads the choir that welcome the morn — . 
which in Europe is night — alight«d bold on the roof 
of the cavern, whose floors were etill white with the 
bones of races, extinct before — so helpless through 
instincts, so royal through Soul — rose Man I 
. But there, on the ground where the dazzling elixir 
had wasted its virtues — there the herbage already had 
a freshness of verdure which, amid the duller sward 
round it, was lite an oasis of green in a desert. And, 
there, wild flowers, whose chill hues the eye would 
have scarcely distinguished the day before, now glit- 
tered forth in blooms of unfamiliar beauty. Towards 
that spot were attracted myriads of happy insects, 
whose hum of intense joy was musically loud. Bat 
the form of the life-seeking sorcerer lay rigid and stark; 
— blind to the bloom of the wild flowers, deaf to the 
glee of the insects — one hand still resting heavily on 
the rim of the emptied cauldron, and the face still hid 
behind the Black Veil. What I the wondrous elixir, 
sought with such hope and well-nigh achieved through 
such dread, fleeting back to the earth from which its 
material was drawn, to give bloom, indeed — but to 
herbs; joy indeed — but to insects! 

And now in the flash of the sun, slowly wound up 
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the slopes that led to the circle, the same barbaric pi-o- 
cession which had sunk into the valley under the ray 
of the moon. The armed men came first, stalwart and 
tall, their vests brave with crimson and gold lace — 
their weapons gaily gleaming with holiday silver. 
After them, the Black Litter. As they came to the 
place, Ayesha, not raising her head, spoke to them in 
her own Eastern tongue. A wail was her answer. 
The armed men bounded forward, and the hearers left 
the litter. 

All gathered round the dead form with the face con- 
cealed under the black veil — all knelt, and all wept. 
Par in the distance, at the foot of the blue mountains, 
a crowd of the savage natives had risen up as if from 
the earth ; they stood motionless, leaning on their clubs 
and spears, and looking towards the spot on which we 
were ; strangely thus brought into the landscape, as if 
they too, the wiM dwellers on the verge which 
Humanity guards from the Brute, were among the 
mourners for the mysterious Child of mysterious 
Nature 1 And still, in the herbage, hummed the small 
insects, and still, from the cavern, laughed the great 
kingfisher. I said to Ayesha, "Farewell I your love 
mourns the dead, mine calls me to the living. You 
are now with your own people, they may console yon — 
say if 1 can assist." 

"There is no consolation for me! What mourner 
can be consoled if the dead die forever? Nothing for 
him is left hat the grave ; that grave shall he in the 
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land whore the song of Ayeslia first lulled him to sleep. 
Thou assist MB— thou, the wise man of Europe ! From 
me ask assistance. What road wilt thou take to thy 
home ? " 

" There is but one road known to me through the 
maze of the solitude — that which wo took to this 
upland." 

" On that road Deatb lurks, and awaits thee I Blind 
dupe, couldst thou think that if the grand secret of life 
hud beea won, he whose head rests on my lap would 
have yielded thee one petty drop of the essence which 
had filched fi-om his store of life but a moment? Me, 
who so Joved and so cherished him — me he would have 
doomed to the pitiless cord of my servant, the Strangler, 
if ray death could have lengthened a Lairbreadtb tbe 
span of his being. But what matters to me his crime 
or his madness ? I loved him — I loved him ! " 

She bowed her veiled head lower and lower ; perhaps 
under the veil, her lips kissed the lips of the dead. 
Then she said whisperingly : 

"Juma, the Strangler, whose word never failed to 
his master, whose prey never slipped from his snare, 
waits thy step on the road to thy home ! But thy 
death cannot now profit the dead, the beloved. And 
thou hast had pity for him who took but thine aid 
to design thy destruction. His life is lost, thine is 
saved!" 

She spoke no more in the tongue that I could inter- 
pret. She spoke, in the language unknown, a few 
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murmured words to her swarthy attendants; then the 
armed men, still weeping, rose, and made a dumb sign 
to me to go witb them. I understood by the sign that 
Ayesha had told them to guard me on my way ; but 
she gave no reply to my parting thanks. 



CHAPTBE LXXXIS. 

I iiEsLLMiED into the valley; the armed men followed. 
The pith on that side of the watercourse not reached 
by tbe flames, wound through meadows still green, or 
amidst }];roves still unscathed. As a turning in the way 
brought in front of my sight the place I had left behind, 
I beheld the black litter creeping i^own the descent, 
with its curtains dosed, and the Veiled Woman walking 
by its side. But soon the funeral processiop was lost 
to my eyes, and the thoughts that it roused were erased. 
The waves in man's brain are like those of the sea, 
rushing on, rushing over the wrecks of tlie vessels that 
rode on their surface, to sink, after storm, in their 
deeps. One thought cast forth into the future now 
mastered all in the past: "Was Lilian living still?" 
Absorbed in the gloom of that thought, hurried on by 
the goad that my heai-t, in its tortured impatience, gave 
to my footsteps, I outstripped the slow stride of the 
armed men, and, midway between the place I had left 
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and the home which I epeit to, came, far in advance of 
my guards, into the thicket in which the bushmen had 
started up in my path on the night that Lilian had 
watched for my coming, The earth at my feet was 
rife with creeping plants and many-colored flowers, the 
sky overhead was half-hid iby motionless pines. Sud- 
denly, whether crawling ont from the herbage or drop- 
ping down from the trees, by my side stood the white- 
robed and skeleton form — .Ayesha's attendant, the 
Strang] er. 

I sprang from him in shuddering, then halted and 
faced him. The hideous creature crept towards me, 
cringing and fawning, making signs of humble goodwill 
and servile obeisance. Again I recoiled — wrathfully, 
loathingly ; turned my face faomeward, and fled on. I 
thought I had baffled his chase, when, just at the mouth 
of the thicket, he dropped from a bough in my path 
close behind me. Before I could turn, some dark muf- 
fling substance fell between my sight and the sun, and 
I felt a fierce strain at my throat But the words of 
Ayesha had warned me ; with one rapid hand I seized 
the noose before it could tighten too closely, with the 
other I tore the bandage away from my eyes, and, 
wheeling round on the dastardly foe, struck him down 
with one spurn of my foot His hand, as he fell, 
relaxed its hold on the noose ; I freed my throat from 
the knot, and sprang from the copse into the broad sunlit 
plain. I saw no more of the armed men or the Strangler. 
Panting and brcathkss, I paused at last before the 
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fence, frs^ant with blossoms, that divided my home 
from the solitude. 

The windows of Lilian's room were darkened — all 
within the house seemed still. 

Darkened and silenced Home ! with the light and 
sounds of the jocund day al! around it. Was there yet 
Hope in the Universe for me? All to which I had 
trusted Hope had broken dowo ; the anchors I had 
forged for her hold in the beda of the ocean, her stay 
from the drifts of the storm, had snapped like the reeds 
which pierce the side that leans on the barb of their 
points, a-nd confides in the strength of their stems. No 
hope in the bafled resources of recognized knowledge t 
No hope in the daring adventures of Mind into regions 
unknown; vain alike the calm lore of the practised 
physician, and the magical arts of the fated Enchanter 1 
I had fled from the commonpiace teachings of Nature, 
to explore in her Shadow-land marvels at variance with 
reason. Made brave by the grandeur of love, I had 
opposed without quaiUng the stride of the Demon, and 
my hope, when fruition seemed nearest, had been trod- 
den into dust by the hoofs of the beast! And yet, all 
the while, I had scorned, as a dream more wild than 
the word of a sorcerer, the hope that the old man and 
child, the wise and the ignorant, took from their souls 
as inborn. Man and fiend had alike failed a mind, not 
ignoble, not skilless, not abjectly craven ; alike failed a 
heart not feeble and selfish, not dead to the hero's devo- 
tion, willing to shed every drop of its blood for a some- 
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tiling more dear than an animal's life for itself! What 
remained — what remaiDed for man's hope? — man's 
mind and man's heart thus exhausting their all with no 
other result than despair? What remained but the 
mystery of mysteries, so clear to the sunrise of child- 
hood, the sunset of age, only dimmed by the clouds 
which collect round the noon of our manhood ? Where 
yet was Hope found? In the soul; in its every -day 
impulse to supplicate comfort and light, from the Giver 
of sou), wherever the heart is afflicted, the mind is 
obscured. 

Then the words of Ayesha rushed over me; " What 
mourner can be consoled, if the dead die forever?" 
Through every pulse of my frame throbbed that dread 
question. All Nature around seemed to murmur it. 
And suddenly, as if by a flash from Heaven, the grand 
truth in Faber's gvand reasoning shone on me, aud 
lighted up all, within and without. Man alone, of all 
earthly creatures, asks, "Can the Dead die forever?" 
and the instinct that urges the question is God's aaswer 
to man 1 No instinct is given in vain. 

And, born with the instinct of soul is the instiact 
that leads the soul from the seen to the unseen, from 
time to eternity, from the torrent that foams towards 
the Ocean of Death, to the source of its stream, far 
aloft from the ocean. 

"Know thyself," said the Pythian of old. "That 
precept descended from Heaven." Enow thysclfl is 
that maxim wise? If so, luiow thy soul. But never 
20* 
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yet did man come to tlie thorough conviction of soul, 
but what he acknowledged the sovereign necessity of 
prayer. In my awe, in ray rapture, all my thoughts 
seemed ealarged and illumed and exalted. I prayed — 
ail my soul seemed one prayer. AU my past, with its 
pride and presumption ond folly, grew distiact as the 
form of a penitent, lineeling for pardon before setting 
forth on the pilgrimage vowed to a shrioe. And, sure 
now, in the deeps of a sou! first revealed to myself, that 
the Dead do not die forever, my human love soared 
beyond its brief trial of ten'or and sorrow. Daring not 
to ask from Heaven's wisdom that Lilian, for my sake, 
might not yet pass away from the earth, I prayed that 
my soul might be fitted to bear with submission what- 
ever my Maker migbt ordain. And, if aurviviog her — 
without whom no beam from yon material sun conld 
ever warm into joy a morrow in human life — so to 
guide my steps that they might rejoin her at last, and, 
in rejoining, regain forever! 

How trivial now became the weird riddles that, a 
iittie while iiefore, had been clothed in so solemn an 
awe I What mattered it to the vast interests involved 
ill the clear recognition of Soul and Hereafter — whether 
or not my bodily sense, for a moment, obscured the face 
of the Nature I should one day behold as a spirit? 
Doubtless the sights and the sounds which had haunted 
the last gloomy night, the calm reason of Falier would 
strip of their magical seemings;^the Eyes in the 
spfw^e and the Foot in the circle might be those of no 
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terrible Demons, but of the wild's savage dnldrea 
whom I had seen, haltiDg, curious and route, in the 
light of the morning. The tremor of the ground (if 
not, as heretofore, explicable by the illusory impression 
of my own treacherous sense) might be but the natural 
effect of elements struggling yet under a soil unmistak- 
ably charred by volcanoes. The luminous atoms dis- 
solved in the cauldron might as little he fraught M'ith a 
vital elixir as are the splendors of Naphtha or phosphor. 
As It was, the weird rite had no magic result. The 
magician was not rent limb from limb by the fiends. 
By causes as natural as ever extinguished life's spark 
in the frail lamp of e!ay, he had died out of sight — 
under the black vail. 

Wbat mattered henceforth to Faith, in its far grander 
questions and answers, whether Reason, in Faber, or 
Fancy, in me, supplied the more probable guess at a 
hieroglyph which, if construed aright, was but a word 
of small mark in the mystical language of Kature ? If 
all the arts of enchantment recorded by Fabie were 
attested by facts which Sages were forced to acknow- 
ledge, Sages would sooner or later find some cause for 
such portents — not supernatural. But what Sage, 
without cause supernatural, both without and within 
him, can guess at the wonders he views in the growth 
of a blade of grass, or the tints on an insect's wing? 
Whatever art Man can achieve in his progress through 
time, Man's reason, in time, can suffice to explain. But 
the wonders of God? These belong to the Infinite; 
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and these, Immortal I will but develop new wonder 
on wonder, though thy sight be a spirit's, and thy 
leisure to track aad to solve, an eternity. 

As I raised my face from my clasped hands, my 
eyes fell full upon a form standing in the open door- 
way. There, where on the night in which Lihan's long 
stru^le for reason and life had begun, the Luminous 
Shadow had been beheld in the doubtful light of a 
dying moon and a yet hazy dawn ; there, on the thresh- 
old, gathering round her bright locks the auriole of the 
glorious sun, stood Amy, the blessed child ! And as I 
gazed, drawing nearer and nearer to the silenced house, 
and that Image of Peace on its threshold, I felt that 
Hope met me at the door — Hope in the child's stead- 
fast eyes — Hope in the child's welcoming smile ! 

"I was at watch for you," whispered Amy. "All 
is well." 

"She lives still — she lives! Thanlt God — thank 
GodI" 

"She lives — she will recover I" said another voice, 
as my head sunk on Faber's shoulder. " For some 
hours in the night her sleep was disturbed — convulsed. 
I feared, then, the worst. Suddenly, just before the 
dawn, she called out aloud, stil! in sleep — 

" ' The cold and dark shadow has passed away from 
me, and from Allen — passed away from us both forever! ' 

"And from that moment the fever left her; the 
breathing became soft, the pulse steady, and the color 
stole gradually back to her cheek. The crisis is past. 
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Nature's benigQ Disposer has permitted Nature to 
restore your life's g'entle partner, heart to heart, raind 

" And soul to soul," 1 cried, in my solemn joy, 
"Above as below, soul to soul!" Then, at a sign from 
Faber, tbe child took me by the hand and led me up 
the staira into Lilian's room. 

Again those dear arms closed round wie in wife-like 
and holy love, and those true lips kissed away my 
tears; — even as now, at the distance of years from 
that happy morn, while I write the last words of this 
Strange Story, the same faithful arms close arouad me, 
the same tender lips kiss away my tears. 



THE END OF A STKANGE ( 
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THE HOUSE AND THE BRAIN. 



byGoogIc 



[Tuis tale firat appeared in Blackwood't Magoi'ms, Augunt, 185B. 
A portion of it us then pnbiisiied ia iio>y euppressed, because 
enoroaciiing loo mucii on tiie main plot of the "Strange Story." 
As it stands, however, it may be conaidered the preliminary out- 
line of that more elaborate attempt to eonstruot an inteceat akin 
to that whicli our forefathers felt in tales of witchcraft and gbost- 
Inod, out of ideas and beliefa whicb hare crept into fasliion in 
the Bociety of our own dny. There bas, perhapa, been no age in 
which certain phenomena, that iu all ages have been produced by, 
or upon, certain physical temperaments, have excited so general 
a notice — more, perhaps, among the educated clnases than the 
nneduoated. Nor do I believe that there is any age in which 
those phenomena httTO engendered throughout a wider circle a 
more credulous superstition. But, en the other hand, there bas 
certainly been no age in which persons of critical and inqaisitive 
intellect — seeking to divest what is genuine in these apparent 
vagaries of Nature from the cheats of venal impoatora and the 
Bs gg at' of p Hilled witnesses — have more soberly endeavored 
to r nd su h eiLicepiional thaumaturgia of philosophical use, in 
en a g ng u oonjectitrullinowledgeof the complex laws of being 
— a me m tlirough physiological, sometimea through tneta- 
phys a aearch. Without discredit, however, to the many able 
and gu shed speoulatora on so vague a subject, it must be 

ob d ha theireiplanations asyethavebeenrathecingenious 

than aatiafactoi-y. Indeed, the first requiaites for conclusive theory 
are at present wanting. The facts are not sulEeiently generalized, 
and the evidenoea for them have not been sufficiently tested. 

It is juat when elements of the marveilous are thus strviggiing 
between superstition and philosophy, that they fall by right to 
the domain of Art — the art of poet or tale-t«ller. They furnish 
the constructor of imaginative fiction with materials for mys- 
terious terror of a character not exhausted by hia predecessora, 
and not foreign to tbe iiotions that float on the surface of his own 
time ; while they allow him to wander freely over that range of 
conjecture which is favorable to his purposes, precisely because 
science itself has not yet diseBchflnretl that debatable realm of 
its haunted shadows and goblin lights,] 

(R18) 
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A FRIEND of mine, who is a msin of letters and a 
philosopher, said to me one day, as if between jest and 
earnest: "Fancy! since we last met, I have discovered 
a haunted house in the midst of London." 

"Really haunted? — and by what? ghosts?" 

" Well, I can't answer that question ; all I know is 
this — six weeks ago I and my wife were in search of 
a furnished apartment. Passing a quiet street, we saw 
on the window of one of the houses a bill, 'Apartments 
Furnished.' The situation suited us; we entered the 
house — liked the rooms — engaged them ljy the week 
— and left tiiem the third day, No power on earth 
could have reconciled my wife to stay longer; and I 
don't wonder at it." 

" What did you see V 

"Escuse me — I have no desire to be ridiculed as a 

Buperetitions dreamer — nor, on the other hand, could I 

11, ~ iiO (340) 
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ask you to accept on my afflnnation what you would 
hold to he iucredible without the evidence of your own 
senses. Let me only say this, it was not so much what 
we saw or heard (in which you migbt fairly suppose 
that we were the dupes of our own excited fancy, or 
the victims of imposture in others) that drove us away, 
as it was an undefinable terror which seized both of us 
whenever we passed by the door of a certain unfur- 
nished room, in wbich we neither saw nor heai'd any- 
thing. And the strangest marvel of a]l was, that for 
OQCc in my life I agreed with my wife, silly woman 
tbough she be — and allowed, after the third night, that 
it was impossible to stay a fourth in that house. Accord- 
ingly, on the fourth morning, I summoned the woman 
who kept the house and attended on us, and told her 
that the rooms did not quite suit us, and we could not 
stay out our week. She said, dryly, 'I know why; you 
have stayed longer than any other lodger. Few ever 
stayed a second night; none before you a third. But I 
take it they have been very kind to you.' 

" 'They — who?' I asked, affecting a smile. 

'"Why, they who haunt the house, whoever they 
are. I don't mind them ; I remember them many years 
ago, when I lived in this house, not as a servant; but 
I know they will be the death of me some day. I don't 
care — I'm old, and must die soon anyhow ; and then I 
shall be with them, and in this house still' The woman 
epoke with so dreary a sadness, that really it was a sort 
of awo that prevented my conversing with her further. 
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I paid for my week, and too happy were I and uiy wife 
to get off so cheaply." 

" You excite my curiosity," said I ; " nothing I sbould 
like better than to sleep in a haunted house. Pray 
give me the address of the one which you left so igno- 
miniously." 

My friend gave me the address ; and when we parted, 
I walked straight towai-ds the house thus indicated. 

It is situated on the north side of Oxford Street, in a 
dull but respectable thoroughfare. I found the house 
shut up — no hill at the window, and no response to 
my knock. As I was turning away, a beer boy, collect- 
ing pewter pots at the neighboring areas, said to mo: 
" Do you want any one at that bouse, sir ?" 

" Yes, I heard it was to be let." 

"Let! — why, the woman who kept it is dead — has 
been dead these three weeks, and no one can be found 

to stay there, though Mr. J offered ever so much. 

He offered mother, who chars for hira, £1 a week just 
to open and shut the windows, and she would not." 

'Would not! — and why?" 

" The iiouse is haunted ; and the old woman who kept 
it was found dead in her bed, with her eyes wide open. 
They say the devil strangled her." 

"Pooh I — you speak of Mr. J . Is he the owner 

of the house?" 

"Yes." 

"Where does he live?" 

"In G Street, No. ." 
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"What is he?— -in any business?" 

"Ko, sir — nothing particular; a single gentleman." 

I gave the pot-boy tbe gratuity earned by his liberol 

information, and proceeded to Mr. J , in G ■ 

Street, which was close by the street that boasted the 

haunted house. I was luclty enough to find Mr. J 

at home — an elderly man, with intelligent countenance 
and prepossessing manners. 

I communicated my name and my business frankly. 
I said I heard the house was considered to be haunted 
— that I had a strong desire to examine a house with 
so equivocal a reputation — that I should be greatly 
obliged if he would allow me to hire it, though only for 
a night. I was willing to pay for that privilege what- 
ever he might be inclined to ask. " Sir," said Mr. 

J , with great courtesy, "the house is at your 

service, for as short or as long a time as you please. 
Kent is out of the question — the obligation will he on 
my side should you be able to discover the cause of the 
strange phenomena which at present deprive it of all 
value. I cannot let it, for I cannot even get a servant 
to keep it in order or answer the door. TJnlackily tbe 
house is haunted, if I may use that expression, not 
only by night, but by day ; though at night the disturb- 
anees are of a more unpleasant and sometimes of a more 
alarming character. The poor old woman who died in 
it three weeks ago was a pauper whom I too!; out of « 
workhouse, for in her childhood she had been known to 
some of my family, and had once been in such good 
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circumstances that she had rented that house of my 
uncle. She was a woman of superior education and 
strong mind, aad was the only person I could ever 
induce to remain in the bouse. Indeed, since her 
death, which was sudden, and the coroner's inquest, 
which gave it a notoriety in the neighborhood, I have 
so despaired of finding any person to take charge of the 
house, much more a tenant, that I would willingly let 
it rent-free for a year to any one who would pay its 
rates and taxes." 

" How long is it since the house acquired this sinister 
character ? " 

"That I can scarcely tell you, but very many years 
since. The old woman I spoke of said it was haunted 
when she rented it between thirty and forty years ago. 
The fact is, that my life has been spent in the East 
ladies, and in the civil service of the Company. I re- 
turned to England last year, on inheriting the fortune 
of an uncle, among whose possessions was the house in 
question. I found it shut up and uninhabited. I was 
told that it was haunted, that no onia would inhabit it. 
I smiled at what seemed to me so idle a story, I spent 
some money in repairing it — added to its oldfashioned 
furniture a few modern articles — advertised it, and 
obtained a lodger for a year. He was a colonel retired 
on half-pay. Pie caine in with bis family, a son and a 
daughter, and four or five servants; they all left the 
house the next day ; and, although each of them de- 
clared that he bad seen something different from that 
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which had seared the others, a something still was 
equally t«rrible to all. I really eouM not in conscience 
sue, nor even blame, the colonel for breach of agreement. 
Then I put in the old woman I have spoken of, and she 
was empowered to let the house in apartments. I never 
had one lodger who stayed more than three days. I do 
not tell you their stories — to no two lodgers have there 
been exactly the same phenomena repeated. It is 
better that you should judge for yourself, than enter 
the house with an imagination influenced by previous 
narratives ; only be prepared to see and to bear some- 
thing or other, and take whatever precautions you 
yourself please," 

" Have you never had a curiosity yourself to pass a 
night in that house ? " 

"Yes. I passed not a night, but three hours in 
broad daylight alone in that house. My curiosity is 
not satisfied, but it is quenched. I have no desire to 
renew the experiment. You cannot complain, you see, 
sir, that I am not sufiicientiy candid ; and unless your 
interest be exceedingly eager and your nerves unusually 
strong, I honestly add, that I advise you not to pass a 
night in that house." 

"My interest is exceedingly keen," said I, "and 
though only a. coward will boast of his nerves in situa- 
tions wholly unfamiliar to him, yet my nerves have 
been seasoned in such variety of danger that I have the 
right to rely on thera — even in a haunted house." 

Mr. J said very little more; he took the keys of 
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llie house out of his bureaa, gave them to me, and, 
thanking him cordially for his franltness, and his urhane 
concession to my wish, I carried off my prize. 

Impatient for the experiment, as soon as I reached 
home, I summoned my confidential servant — a youn^ 
man of gay spirits, fearless temper, and as free troiD 
superstitious prejudice as any one I could think of. 

"F ," said I, "you remember in Germany how 

disappointed we were at not finding a ghost in that old 
castle, which was said to be haunted by a headless 
apparition f Well, I have heard of a house ia London 
which, I have reason to hope, is decidedly haunted. I 
mean to sleep there to-night. From what I hear, there 
is no doubt that something will allow itself to be seen 
or to be heard — something, perhaps, excessively horri- 
ble. Do you think, if I take you with me, I may rely 
on your presence of mind, whatever may happen ? " 

"Oh, sir! pray trust me," answered F , grinning 

with delight. 

" Veiy well ; then here are the keys of the house — 
this is the address. Go now — select for me any bed- 
room you please; and since the house has not been 
inhabited for weeks, make up a good fire — air the bed 
well — see, of course, that there are candles as well as 
fuel. Take with you my revolver and my dagger — so 
much for my weapons — arm yourself equally well ; and 
if we are BOt a match for a dozen ghosts, we shall be 
but a sorry couple of Englishmen." 

I was engaged for the rest of th« day on business so 
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urgent that I had not leisure to think muuh on the 
nocturnal adventure to which I had plighted my honor, 
I dined alone, and very late, and while dining, read, as 
is Kiy habit. I selected one of the volumes of Macau- 
lay's Essays. I thought to myself that I would take 
the book with me ; there was so much of bealthfulness 
in the style, and practical life in the subjects, that it 
would serve as an antidote against the influences of 
snperstitious fancy. 

Accordingly, about half-past nine, I put the book into 
my pocket, and strolled leisurely towards the haunted 
bouse. I took with me a favorite dog — an exceed- 
ingly sharp, bold, and vigilant boll-terrier — a dog 
fond of prowling about strange ghostly corners and 
passages at night in searbh of rats — a dog of dogs for 
a ghost. 

It was a Bummcf night, but chilly, the sky somewhat 
gloomy and overcast. Still there was a moon — faint 
and sickly, bat still a moon — and if the clouds permitted, 
after midnight it would be brighter. 

I reached tlie house, knocked, and my servant opened 
with a cheerful smile. 

" All right, sir, and very comfortable." 

"Oh!" said I, rather disappointed; "have you not 
seen or heard anything remarkable ?" 

"Well, sir, I must own I have hoard something 

"What?— what?" 

"The sound of foot pattering behind me; and once 
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or twice small noises lilio whispers close at my ear— - 
Hotting more." 

"Yoa are not at all frightened?" 

"II not a bit of it, sir;" and the man's hold Jooli 
reassured me on one point — viz., that, happen what 
migbt, he wonld not desert me. 

We were in the hall, the street door closed, and my 
attention was now drawn to my dog. He had at first 
run in eagerly enough, but had sneaked back to the 
door, and was scratching and whining to get out. After 
patting him on the head, and encouraging him gently, 
the dog seemed to reconcile himself to the situation, 

and followed me aod F through the house, hut 

keeping close at my heels instead of hurrying inquisi- 
tively its advance, which was his usual and normal 
habit ia all strange places. "We first visited the sub- 
terranean apartments, the kitchen and other offices, and 
especially the cellars, in which last there were two or 
three bottles of wine still left in a bin, covered with 
cobwebs, and, evidently, by their appearance, undis- 
turbed for many years. It was clear that the ghosts 
were not wiaebibbers. For the rest we discovered 
nothing of interest. There was a gloomy, little back- 
yard, with very high walls. The stones of this yard 
were very damp; and what with the damp, and what 
with the dust and smoke-grime on the pavement, our 
feet left a slight impression where we passed, And 
now appeared the first strange phenomenon witnessed 
by myself in this strange abode. I saw, just before me. 
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the print of a foot suddenly form iteelf, as it were. I 
stopped, cangbt hold of my servant, and pointed to it. 
In advance of the footprint as suddenly dropped 
another. We both saw it. I advaaced quickly to the 
place , the footprint kept advancing before me, a small 
footprint — the foot of a child; the impression was too 
faiot thoroughly to distinguish the shape, but it seemed 
to us both that it was the print of a naked foot. This 
phenomenon ceased when we an-ived at the opposite 
wall, nor did it repeat itself on returning. We re- 
mounted the stairs, and entered the rooms on the ground 
floor, a dining parior, a small back-parlor, and a still 
smaller third room that bad been probably appropriated 
to a footman — all still as death. We then visited the 
drawing-roonis, which seemed fresh and new. In the 

front room I seated myself in the arm-chair. F 

placed on the table the candlestick with which he had 
lighted us. I told him to shut the door. As he turned 
to do so, a chair opposite to me moved from the wall 
quickly and noiselessly, and dropped itself about a yard 
from my own chair, immediately fronting it. 

" Why, this is better than the turning-tables," said I, 
with a half-iaitgh ; aud as I laughed, my dog put hack 
his head and howled. 

F , coming back, had not observed the movement 

of the chair. He employed himself now in stilling the 
dog, I continued to gaze on the chair, and fancied I 
saw on it a pale, blue, misty outline of a human iigure, 
but an ouiline so indistinct that 1 could only distrust 
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my own vision. The dog now was quiet. "Put back 
that chair opposite to me," said I to F — — ; "put it 
bacit to the wall." 

F obeyed. " Was that you, sir ?" said he, turn- 

iug abruptly. 

"I!— what?" 

"Why, something struck me. I Telt it sharply on the 
shoulder— just here." 

Xo," said I. "But we have jugglers present, and 
though we may not discover their trioks, we shall catch 
ihem before they frighten us." 

"We did not stay long in the drawing-rooms — ii\ 
fact, they felt so damp and so chilly that I was glad to 
get to the Are upstairs. We locked the doors of the 
drawing-rooms — a precaution which, I should observe, 
we had taken with all the rooms we bad searched 
below. The bedroom my servant had selected for mo 
was the best on the floor — a large one, with two win- 
dows fronting the street. The fonr-posted bed, which 
took up no inconsiderable space, was opposite to the 
fire, which burned clear and bright; a door in the wall 
to the left, between the bed and the window, communi- 
cated with the room which ray servant appropriated to 
himself This last was a small room with a sofa-bed, 
and had no communication with the landing-place — no 
other door but that which conducted to the bedroom I 
was to occupy. On either Bide of my fire-place was a 
cupboard, without locks, flush with the wall, and cov- 
ered with the same dull-brown paper. We examined 
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these cupboards — only hooks to suspend female dresses 
— nothing else; we sounded the walls — evidently 
solid — the outer walls of the building. Having finished 
the survey of these apartments, wanned myself a few 
moments, and lighted my cigar, I then, still accompa- 
nied by P , went forth to complete my reconnoitre. 

In the landing;-|)]ace there was another door ; it was 
closed firmly. "Sir,'' said my servant, in surprise, "I 
unlocked this door with all the others when I first 
came; it cannot have got locked from the inside, 
for " 

Before he had finished his sentence, the door, which 
neither of us then was touching, opened quietly of itself. 
We looked at each other a single instant. The same 
thought seized both — some human agency might he 
detected here. I rushed in first, my servant followed. 
A small, blank, dreary room without furniture — a few 
empty boxes and hampers in a corner — a small win- 
dow — the shutters closed — not even a fireplace — no 
othei door but that by which we had entered — no car- 
pet on the floor, and the floor seemed very old, uneven, 
worm-eaten, mended here and there, as was shown by 
the whiter patches on the wood ; but no living being, 
and no visible place in which a living being could have 
hidden. As we stood gazing round, the door by which 
we had entered closed as quietly as it had before opened; 
we were imprisoned. 

For the first time I felt a creep of undefinable horror. 
Not so my servant. "Why, they don't think to trap 
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US, sir; I could break that trumpery door with a kick 
of my foot." 

" Try first if it will open to your hand," said I, 
shaMng off the vague apprehension that had seized me, 
" while I unclose the shutters and see what is without." 

I unliarred the shutters — the window looked on the 
little back-yard I have before described ; there was no 
ledge without — nothing to break the sheer descent of the 
wall. "No man getting out of tliat window would have 
found any footing till he had fallen on the stones below. 

F , meani.hile, was vainly attempting to open 

the door. He now turned round to me, and asked my 
permission to use force. And I should here state, in 
justice to the servant, that, far from evincing any super- 
stitious terrors, his nerve, composure, and even gaiety 
amidst circumstances so extraordinary, compelled my 
admiration, and made me congratulate myself on hav- 
ing secured a companion in every way fitted to the 
occasion. I willingly gave him the permission he re- 
quired. But though he was a remarkably strong man, 
his force was as idle as his milder efforts ; the door 
did not even shake to his stoutest kick, Ei-eathless 
and panting, he desisted. I then tried the door my- 
self, equally in vain. As I ceased from the effort, 
again that creep of horror came over me ; but this time 
it was more cold and stubborn. I felt as if some 
strange and ghastly exhalation were rising up from tlie 
chinks of that rugged floor, and filling the atmosphere 
with a venomous influence hostile to human life. The 
II.~3l 
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door now very slowly and quietly opened as of its own 
accord. We precipitated ourselves into the landing- 
place. We both saw a large, pale light — as large aa 
the human, figure, but shapeless and unsubstantial — 
move before as, and ascend the stairs that led from the 
landing into the attics. I followed the light, and my 
servant followed me. It entered, to the right of the 
landing, a small garret, of which the door stood open. 
I entered in tiie same iostant. The light then collapsed 
into a small globule, exceedingly brilliant and vivid ; 
rested a moment on a bed in the corner, quivered and 
vanished. We approached the bed and examined it — a 
half-tester, such as is commonly found in attics devoted 
to servants. On the drawers that stood near it we per- 
ceived an old, faded silk kerchief, witb the needle still 
left in a rent half repaired. The kerchief was covered 
with dust; probahly it had belonged to the old woman 
who had last died in that house, and this might have 
been her sleeping-roora. I had sufficient curiosity to 
open the drawers; there wore a few odds and ends of 
female dress, and two letters tied round with a narrow 
ribbon of faded yellow. I took the liberty to possess 
myself of the letters. We found nothing else in the 
room worth noticing — nor did the light reappear; but 
we distinctly heard, as we turned to go, a pattering 
footfall on the floor — just before us. We went through 
the other attics (in all four), the footfall still preceding 
us. Nothing to be seen — nothing but the footfall 
heard. I had the letters in my hand; just as I was 
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descending the stairs I distinctly felt my wrist seized, 
and a faint, soft effort made to draw the letters from 
my clasp, I only held them the more tightly, and the 
effort ceased. 

We regained the bedchamber appropriated to myself, 
and I then remarked that my do^ had not followed us 
when we had left it. He was thrusting himself close 
to the fire, and trembling. I was impatient to examine 
the letters ; and while I read them, my servant opened 
a little box in which he had deposited the weapons I 
had ordered him to bring; took them out, placed them 
on a table close at my bed-head, and then occupied him- 
self ic soothing the dog, who, however, seemed to heed 
him very little. 

The letters were short — they were dated ; the dates 
exactly thirty-five years ago. They were evidently 
from a lover to his mistress, or a husband to some 
yoimgwife. Kot only the terms of expression, but a dis- 
tinct reference to a former voyage, indicated the writer 
to have been a seafarer. The spelling and hand-writing 
were those of a man imperfectly educated, but still 
the language itself was forcible. In the expressions of 
endearment there was a kiod of rough, wild love; hut 
here and there were dark unintelligible hints at some 
secret not of love — some secret that seemed of crime. 
"We onght to love each other," was one of the sen- 
tences I remember, " for how every one else would exe- 
crate us if all was known." Again: "Don't let any 
one be in the same room with you at night — you talk 
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in your sleep." And again; "What's done caa't be 
undone ; and I tell yon there's nothing against us 
unless the dead could come to life." Here there was 
underlined in a better handwriting (a female's), "They 
do ! " At the end of the letter latest in date the same 
female hand had written these words: "Lost at sea 
the 4th of June, the same day as " 

I put down the letters, and began to muse over their 
contents. 

Fearing;, howeyer, that the train of thoughts into 
which I fell might unsteady my nerves, I fully deter- 
mined to keep my mind in a fit state to cope with what- 
ever of marvellous the advancing night might bring 
forth. I roused myself — laid the letters on the table — 
stirred up the fire, which was still bright and cheering 
— and opened my volume of Macaulay. I read quietly 
enough until about half-past eleven. I then threw my- 
self dressed upon the bed, and told my servant he might 
retire to his own room, but must keep himself awake. 
I bade him leave open the door between the two rooms. 
Thus alone, I kept two candles burning on the table by 
my bed-head. I placed my watch beside the weapons, 
and calmly resumed my Macaulay. Opposite to me the 
Are burned clear; and on the hearthrug, seemingly 
asleep, lay the dog. In about twenty minutes I felt an 
exceedingly cold air pass by my cheek, like a sudden 
draught. I fancied the door to my right, communicat- 
ing with the J an ding-place, must have got open ; but no 
— it was closed. I then turned my glance to my left. 
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and saw the flfime of the candles violently swayed as 
by a wind. At tiie same moment the watcb beside the 
revolver softly slid from the table — softly, softly — no 
visible hand — it was gone. I sprang up, seizing the 
revolver with the one hand, the dagger with the other: 
I was not willing that my weapons should share the 
fa,te of the watch. Thns armed, I looked round the 
floor — no sign of the watch. Three slow, loud, distinct 
knocks were now heard at the bed-head ; my servant 
called out, " Is that you, sir?" 

" Ho ; be on your guard." 

Tbe dog now roused himself and sat on his haunches, 
his ears moving quickly backwards and forwards. He 
kept his eyes fixed on me with a look so strange that 
he concentred all my attention on himself. Slowly he 
rose up, all his haii- bristling, and stood perfectly rigid, 
and with the same wild stare, I had no time, however, 
to examine the dog. Presently my servant emerged 
from his room ; and if ever I saw horror in the human 
{ace, it was then. I should not have recognized him 
had we met in the street, so altered was every linea- 
ment. He passed by me quickly, saying in a whisper 
that seemed scarcely to oome from his lips, " Kun — 
run I it is after me ! " He gained the door to the land- 
ing, pulled it open, and rushed forth. I followed him 
into the landing involuntarily, calling to him to stop; 
but, without heeding me, he bounded down the stairs, 
clinging to the balusters, and taking several steps at a 
time. I heard, where I stood, the street-door open — 
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heard it again clap to. I was left aloiio in Uie haunted 
house. 

It was but for a moment that I remained undecided 
whether or not to follow my servant ; pride and curiosity 
alike forhade so dastardly a flight. I re-entered my 
room, closing the door after me, and proceeded cautiously 
into the interior chamber. I encountered nothing to 
justify my servant's terror. I again carefully examined 
the walls, to see if there were any concealed door. I 
could find no trace of one — not even a seam in the dull- 
brown paper with which the room was hung. How, 
then, had the Thing, whatever it was, which had so 
scared him, obtained ingress except through my own 
chamber? 

I returned to my room, shut and locked the doer that 
opened upon the interior one, and stood on the hearth, 
expectant and prepared. I now perceived that the dog 
had slunk into an angle of the wall, and was pressing 
himself close, against it, as if literally striving to force 
his way into it. I approached the animal and spoke to 
it ; the poor brute was evidently beside itself with terror. 
It showed all its teeth, the slaver dropping from its 
jows, and would certainly have bitten me if I had 
touched it. It did not seem to recognize me. Who- 
ever has seen at the Zoological Gardens a rabbit fasci- 
nated by a sei-pent, cowering in a corner, may form 
some idea of the anguish which the dog exhibited. 
Finding all efforts to soothe the animal in vain, and 
fearing that his bite might be as venomous in that state 
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as in the madness of hydrophobia, I left him alone, 
placed my weapons on tlie table beside the five, seated 
myself, and recommenced my Macaulay. 

Perhaps, in order not to appear seeking credit for a 
courage, or rather a coolness, which the reader may 
conceive I exaggerate, I may be pardoned if I pause to 
indulge in one or two egotistical remarks. 

As I hold presence of mind, or what is called courage, 
to be piecisely pioportioned to familiarity with the cir- 
camstinces that le'id to it, so I should say that I had 
been long sufficiently familiai with all experiments that 
ai^pertam to the Mai\elioiiB I had witnessed many 
^PTV e\tiaoidinary phenomena in various parts of the 
world — phenomena that would be either totally disbe- 
lieved if I stated them, or ascribed to supernatural 
agencies. Now, my theory is that the Supernatural is' 
the Impossible, and that what is colled supernatural is 
oniy a something in the laws of nature, of which we 
have been hitherto ignorant. Therefore, if a ghost rise 
before me, I have not the right to say, " So, then, the 
supernatural is possible," but rather, "So, then, the 
apparition of a ghost is, contraiy to received opinion, 
within the laws of nature — i. e. not supernatural." 

Now, in all that I had hitherto witnessed, and, in- 
deed, in all the wonders which the amateurs of mystery 
in our age record as facts, a material living agency is 
always required. On the Continent you will find still 
magicians who assert that they can raise spirits. Asstirae 
for the moment that tbey assert truly, still the living 
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material form of the magiciaa is present ; and he is tho 
material agency by which, from some constitutional 
peculiarities, certain strang'e phenomena are represented 
to your natural senses. ■ 

Accept, again, as truthful tho tales of Spirit Mani- 
festation in America — musical ov other sounds — 
writings on paper, produced by no discernible hand — 
articles of furniture moved without apparent human 
agency — or the actual sight and touch of hands, to 
which no bodies seem to belong — still there must be 
found the HEDitfM or living being, with constitutional 
peculiarities capable of obtaining these signs. In fine, 
in all such marvels, supposing even that there is no 
imposture, there must be a human being like ourselves, 
by whom, or through whom, the effects presented to 
human beings are produced. It is so with the now 
familiar phenomena of mesmerism or electro-biology; 
the mind of the person operated on is affected through 
a material living agent. Nor, supposing it true that a 
mesmerized patient can respond to the will or passes 
of a mesmerizer a hundred miles distant, is the response 
less occasioned by a, material heing; it may be through 
a material fluid — coll it Electric, call it Odic, call it 
what yoa will — which has the power of traversing 
space and passing obstacles, that the material effect is 
communicated from one to the other. Hence all that I 
had hitherto witnessed, or expected to witness, in this 
strange house, I believed to be occasioned through some 
agency or medium as mortal aa myself; and this idea 
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necessarily prevented the awe with which those who 
regard as siipernatiiral things that are not within the 
ordinary ojjerations of nature, might have been im- 
pressed hy the adventures of that memorable night. 

As, then, it was my conjecture that all that was pre- 
sented, or would be presented, to my senses, must 
originate in, some humaa being gifted by constitution 
with the power so to present them, and having some 
motive so to do, I felt an interest in my theory which, 
in its way, was rather philosophical than superstitious. 
And I can sincerely say that I was in as tranquil a 
temper for observation as any practical experimentalist 
couM be in awaiting the effects of some rare, though 
perhaps perilous, chemical combination. Of course, the 
more I kept my mind detached from fancy, the more 
the temper fitted for observation would be obtained ; and 
I therefore riveted eye and thought on the strong day- 
light sense in the page of my Macaday. 

I now became aware that something interposed be- 
tween the page and the light — the page was over- 
shadowed ; I looked up, and I saw what I shall find it 
very difficult peihaps impossible to descriLe 

It was a Dirknes« shaping itselt forth fi m the ai 
in very undefined outhne I cannot aay it Has of a 
human form and yet it bad more le^tmblance to a 
haman foim oriather shadow than to anything else 
As it stood, wholly apart and distinct from the air and 
the light around it, its dimensions seemed gigantic, the 
summit nearly touching the ceiling. While I gazed, a. 
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feeling of intense cold seized me. An iceberg before 
me could not more have chilled me ; nor could the cold 
of an iceberg have been more purely physical. I feel 
convinced that it was not the cold caused by fear. As 
I continued to gaae, I thought — but this I cannot say 
with precision — that I distinguished two eyes looking 
down on me from the height. One moment I fancied 
that I distinguished them clearly, tiie nest they seemed 
gone ; but still two rays of a pale-blue light frequently 
shot through the darkness, as from the height on which 
I half believed, half doubted, that I had encountered 
the eyes. 

I strove to speak — my voice utterly failed me; I 
could only think to myself, "Is this fear? it is noi fear! " 
I strove to rise — in vain ; I felt as if weighed down by 
an irresistible force. Indeed, my impression was that 
of an immense and overwhelming Power opposed to 
my volition; that sense of utter inadequacy to cope 
with a force beyond man's, which one may feel physi- 
cally in ft storm at sea, in a conflagration, or when con- 
fronting some terrible wild beast, or rather, perhaps, 
the shark of the ocean, I felt morally. Opposed to my 
will was another will, as far superior to its strength as 
storm, fire, and shark are superior in material force to 
the force of man. 

And now, as this impression grew on me — now 
came, at last, hoiTor — horror to a degree that no words 
can convey. Still I retained pride, if not courage ; and 
in my own mind I said, "This is hoiTor, but it is not 
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fear; wnless I fear, I cannot Ije harmed; my reason 
rejects tliis thin^ ; it is an illnsion — I do not fear." 
With a violent effort I succeeded at last in stretching 
out my hand towards the weaiDon on the table ; as I dii3 
so, on the ai-m and shoulder I received a strange shock, 
and my arm fell to my side powerless. And now, to 
add to my horror, the light began slowly to wane from 
the candles — they were not, as it were, extinguished, 
but their flame seemed very gradually withdrawn ; it 
was the same with the fire — the ligbt was extracted 
from the fuel ; in a few minutes the room was in utter 
darkness. The dread that came over me, to be thus in 
the dark with that dark Thing, whose power was so 
intensely felt, brought a reaction of nerve. In fact, 
terror had reached that climax, that either my senses 
must have deserted me, or I must have burst through 
the spell. I did burst through it. I found voice, 
though the voice was a shriek. I remember that I 
broke forth with words like these — " I do not fear, my 
soal does not fear,;" and at the same time I found the 
strength to rise. Still in that profound gloom I rushed 
to one of the windows — tore aside the curtain — flung 
open the shutters; my first thought was — light. 
And when I saw the moon high, clear, and calm, I felt 
a joy that almost compensated for the previous terror. 
There, was the moou, there, was also the light from 
the gas-lamps in the deserted, slumberous street. I 
turned to look hack into the room ; the moon penetrated 
its shadow very palely and partially — but still there 
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was light. The dark Thing, whatever it might be, wos 
goae — except that I could yet see a dim shadow, which 
seemed the shadow of that shade against the opposite 
wall. 

My eye now rested on the table, and from under the 
table (which was without cloth or cover — an old ma- 
hogany round table) there rose a hand, visible as far as 
the wrist. It was a hand, eeeniingly, as much of flesh 
and blood as my own, but the hand of au aged person 
— lean, wrinkled, small too — a woman's hand. That 
hand very softly closed on the two letters that lay oa 
the table ; hand and letters both vanished. Then there 
came the same three loud, measured knocks I had heard 
at the bed-heiid before this extraordinary drama had 
commenced. 

As those sounds slowly ceased, I felt the %vhole room 
vibrate sensibly ; and at the far end there rose, as from 
the floor, sparks or globules like bubbles of light, many- 
colored — green, yellow, fire-red, azure. Up and down, 
to and fro, hither, thither, as tiny Will-o'-t he-Wisps, the 
sparks moved, slow or swift, each at its own caprice. 
A chair (as in the drawing-room below) was now ad- 
vanced from the wall without apparent agency, and 
placed at the opposite side of the table. Suddenly, aa 
forth from the chair, there grew a shape — a woman's 
shape. It was distinct as a shape of life — ghastly as 
a shape of death. The face was that of youth, with a 
Strange, mournful beauty ; the throat and shoulders 
were bare, the rest of the form in a loose robe of cloudy 
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white. It began sleeking its loQg, yellow hair, which 
full over its shoulders ; its eyes were not turned towarflg 
me, but to the door; it seemed listening, watching, 
waiting. The shadow of the shade in the background 
grew darker; and again I thought I beheld the eyes 
gleaming out from the summit of the shadow — eyes 
fixed upon that shape. 

As if from the door, though it did not open, there 
grew out another shape, equally distinct, equally 
ghastly — a man's shape — a young man's. It was in 
the dress of the last century, or rather in a likeness of 
such dress (for both the male shape and the female, 
though deflnei3, were evidently unsubstantial, impal- 
pable — simulacra — phantasms); and there was some- 
thing incongruous, grotesque, yet fearfu! in the contrast 
between the elaborate finery, the courtly precision of 
that old-fashioned garh, with its ruffles, and lace, a.nd 
buckles, and the corpse-like aspect and ghost-lilte still- 
ness of the flitting wearer. Just as the male shape 
tpproaehed the female, the dark Shadow started from 
the wall, all three for a moment wrapped in darkness. 
When the pale light returned, the two phantoms were 
as if in the grasp of the Shadow that towered between 
them; and there was a blood-stain on the breast of the 
female ; and the phantom male was leaning on its phan- 
tom sword, and blood seemed trickling fast from the 
i-ufles, from the lace; and the darkness of the interme- 
diate Shadow swallowed them up — they were gone. 
And again the bubbles of light shot, and sailed, and 
11,-32 
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undulated, growing thicker and tliickci- and more wildly 
confused in thoir movements. 

Tbe closet door to the right of the fireplace now 
opened, and from the aperture there came the form of 
an aged woman. In her hand she held letters — the 
very letters over which I bad seen the Hand close ; and 
behind her I heard a footstep. She turned round as if 
to listen, and then she opened the letters aod seemed to 
read; and over her shoulder I saw a livid face, the face 
as of a maa long drowned — bloated, bleached — sea- 
weed tangled m its dripping hair; and at her feet lay a 
form a'^ of a corpse, and beside the corpse there cow- 
ered a child, a miserable, squalid chiM, with famine in 
its cheeks and fear iu its eyes. And as I looked in the 
old woman's face, the wrinkles and lines vanished, and 
it became a face of youth — bard-eyed, stony, but still 
youth ; and the Shadow darted forth, and darkened over 
these phantoms as it had darkened over the last. 

Nothing now was left but the Shadow, and on that 
my eyes were intently fixed, till again eyes grew out of 
the Shadow — malignant, sei-pent eyes. And the bub- 
bles of light again rose and fell, and in their disordered, 
irregular, turbulent maze, mingled with tBe wan moon- 
light. And now from those globules themselves, as 
from the shell of an egg, monstrous things burst out ; 
the air grew filled with them; larvie so bloodless and 
so hideous that I can in no way describe them except 
to remind the reader of the swarming life which the 
solar microscope brings before the eyes in a drop of 
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water — things transparent, supple, agile, chasing each 
other, devouring each other — forms like nought ever 
beheld by the naked eye. As the shapes were without 
symmetry, so their movements were without order! In 
their very vagrancies there was no sport ; they came 
round me and round, thicker and faster and swifter, 
swarming over my bead, crawling over my right arm, 
which was outstretched in involuntary command against 
all evil beings. Sometimes I felt myself touched, but 
not by them ; invisible hands touched me. Ouce 1 felt 
the clutch as of cold, soft fingers at my throat. I was 
still equally conscious that if I gave way to fear I 
should be in bodily peril ; and I concentred all my fac- 
ulties in the single focus of resisting, s'tubborn will. 
And I turned my sight from the Shadow — above all, 
from those strange, serpent eyes — eyes that had now 
become distinctly visible. For there, though in nought 
else around me, I was aware that there was a WILL, 
and a will of intense, creative, working evil, which 
might crush down my own. 

The pale atmosphere in the room began now to 
redden as if in the air of some near conflagration. The 
larvEB grew lurid a^ things that live on fire. Again the 
room vibrated ; again were heard the three measured 
knocks; and again all things were swallowed up in the 
darkness of the dark Shadow, as if out of that darkness 
all had come, into that darkness all returned. 

As the gloom receded, the Shadow was wholly gone. 
Slowly as it had been withdrawn, the flame grew again 
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into the candles on the table, again into the fuel in the 
grate. The whole room came once more calmly, health- 
fully into sight. 

The two doors were still closed, the door communi- 
cating with the servants' room still locked. In the 
corner of the wall, into which he had so convulsively 
niched himself, lay the dog. I called to him — no move- 
ment ; I approached — the animal was dead; his eyes 
protruded; his tongue out of his month; the froth 
gathered round his jaws. I took him in my arms ; I 
brought him to the fire ; I felt acute grief for the loss 
of my poor favorite — acute self-reproach; I accused 
myself of his death ; I imagined he had died of fright. 
But what was my surprise on finding that his neck was 
actually broken, Had this been done in the dark? — 
must it not have been by a hand human as mine ? — ■ 
must there not have been a human agency all the 
while in that room ? Good cause to suspect if. 1 can- 
not tell. I cannot do more than state the fact fairly ; 
the reader may draw his own inference. 

Another suiprising circumstance — my watch was 
restored to the table from which it had been so mysteri- 
ously withdrawn; but it had stopped at the very 
moment it was so withdrawn ; nor, despite all the skill 
of the watchmaker, has it ever gone since — that is, it 
will go in a strange, erratic way for a few hours, and 
then come to a dead stop — it is worthless. 

Nothing more chanced for the rest of the night. 
Nor, indeed, had I long to wait before the dawn broke. 
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Not till it was broad daylight did I quit the haunted 
house. Before I did so, I revisited the little blind 
room in which my servant and myself had been for a 
time imprisoned. I had a, strong impression — for 
which I could not account — that from that room had 
originated the mechanism of the phenomena — if I may 
use the term — which had been experienced in my 
chamber. And though I entered it now in the clear 
day, with the sun peering through the filniy window, I 
still felt, as I stood on its floor, the creep of the hoiTor 
which I had Erst there experienced the night before, 
and which had been so aggravated by what had passed 
in my own chamber. I could not, indeed, bear to stay 
more than half a minute within those walls. I descended 
the stairs, and again I heard the footfall before me ; and 
when I opened the street cioor, I thought I could dis- 
tinguish a very low laugh. I gained my own home, 
expecting to find my runaway servant there. Eot he 
had not presented himself; nor did I hear more of him 
for three days, when I received a letter from him, dated 
from Liverpool, to this effect: 

'■ HoNOKEiJ Sir, — T humbly entreat your pardon, 
though I can scarcely hope that you will think I 
deserve it, unless — which Heaven forbid! — you saw 
what I did. I feel that it will be years before I can 
recover myself; and as to being fit for service, it is out 
of the question. I am therefore going to my brother- 
in-law at Melbourne, The ship sails to-morrow. Per- 
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haps tlie long voyage may set me up. I do nothicg 
now but start and tremble, and fancy it is behind me. 
I humbly beg you, honored sir, to order my clothes, 
and whatever wages are due to me, to be sent to my 
mother's, at Walworth — John knows her address." 

The jotter ended with additional apologies, somewhat 
incoherent, and explanatory details as to effects that had 
been under the writer's charge. 

This flight may perhaps warrant a suspicion that the 
man wished to go to Australia, and had been somehow 
or other frauduiantly mixed up with the events of the 
night. I say nothing in refutation of that conjecture ; 
rather, I suggest it as one that would seem to many 
persons the most probable solution of improbable occur- 
rences. My belief in my own theory remained unshaken. 
I returned in the evening to the house, to bring away in 
a hack-cab the things I had left there, with my poor 
dog's body. la this task I was not disturbed, nor did 
any incident worth note befall me, except that stiil, on 
ascending and descending the staii^, I heard the same 
footfall in advance. On leaving the house, I went to 

Mr. J 's. He was at home. I returned him the 

keys, told bim that my curiosity was sufficiently grati- 
fied, and was about to relate quickly what had passed, 
when he stopped me, and said, though with much 
politeness, that be had ao longer any interest in a 
mystery which none had ever solved. 

I determined at least to tell him of the two letters I 
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had read, as well as of the extraordinary manner in 
wbieb they bad disappeared, and I then inquired if he 
thought they had heen addressed to the womaa wlio 
had died in the house, and if there were anything in her 
early history which could possihly conlirm the dark 

suspicions to which the letters gave rise. Mr. J 

seemed startled, and, after musing a few moments, 
answered, "I am bat little acquainted with the 
woman's earlier history, except, as I before told you, 
that her family wore known to mine. But you rerive 
some vague reminiscences to her prejudice, I will 
make imiuiries, and inform you of their result. Still, 
even if we could admit the popular superstition that a 
person who had been either the perpetrator or the 
victim of dark crimes in life could revisit, as a restless 
spirit, the scene in which those crimes had been com- 
mitted, I should observe that the house was infested 
by strange sights and sounds before the old woman 
died — you smile—what would you say ? " 

" I would say this, that I am convinced, if we could 
get to the bottom of these mysteries, we should find a 
living human agency," 

" What ! you believe it is all an imposture ? for what 
object ? " 

" Not an imposture in the ordinary sense of the word. 
If suddenly I were to sink into a deep sleep, from which 
you could not awake me, but in that sleep could answer 
questions with an accuracy which I could not pretend 
to when awake — tel! you what money yon had in your 
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pocket — nay, describe your very thoughts — it ii 
necessarily an imposture, any more than it is n 
supernatural. I should be, unconsciously to myself, 
under a mesmeric influence, conveyed to me from a 
distance by a human being who had acquired power 
over me hy previous rapport." 

" But if a mesmerizer could so affect another living 
being, can you suppose that a mesmorizer could also 
affect inanimate objects; move chairs — open and shut 
doors ? " 

" Or impress our senses with the behef in such effects 
— we never having been en rapport \vii\i the person 
aetiog on as ? No. Wbat is commonly called mesmer- 
ism could not do this ; but there may be a power akin 
to mesmerism, and superior to it — the power that in 
the old days was called- Magic. That such a power 
may extend to all inanimate objects of matter, I do not 
say ; but if so, it would not be against nature — it would 
be only a rare power in nature which might be given 
to constitutions with certain peeullarities, and cultivated 
by practice to an extraordinary degree. That such a 
power might extend over the dead — that is, over cer- 
tain thoughts and memories that the dead may still 
retain — and compel, not that which ought properly to 
bo called the SoiiL, and which is far beyond human 
reach, but rather a phantom of what has been most 
earth-stained on earth, to make itself apparent to our 
senses — is a very ancient though obsolete theory, upon 
which I will bftzfifd no opinion. Bnt J do not conceive 
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the power would be supernatural. Let me illustrate 
what I mean from an eKperiment which Paracelsus 
describes as not difficult, and which the author of the 
Cariosities of Literature c\Xe& as credible: — A flower 
perishes ; you burn it. Whatever were the elements 
of that flower while it lived are gone, dispersed, you 
know not whither; you cati never discover nor re-col- 
lect them. But you can, by chemistry, out of the burnt 
dust of that flower, raise a spectrum of the flower, just 
as it seemed in life. It may be the same with the 
human being. The soul has as much escaped you as 
the essence or elements of the flower. Still you may 
make a spectrum of it. And this phantom, though in 
the popular superstition it is held to be the soul of the 
departed, must not be confounded with the true soul; 
it is but the eidolon of the dead form. Hence, like the 
best-attested stories of ghosts or spirits, the thing that 
most strikes us is the absence of what we hold to be 
soul ; that is, of superior emancipated intelligence. 
These apparitions come for little or no object — they 
seldom speak when they do come ; if they speak, they 
utter no idea above those of an ordinary person on 
earth. American spirit-seers have published volumes 
of communications in prose and verse, which they 
assert to be given in the names of the most illustrious 
dead — Shakespeare, Bacon — heaven knows whom. 
Those coram unicati on H, taking the best, are certainly 
not a whit of higher order than would be communica- 
tions from living persons of fair talent and education ; 
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they are wondroualy inferior to what Bacon, Sbate- 
speare, and Plato said and wrote when on earth. Nor, 
what is more noticeable, do they ever contain an idea 
that was not on the earth before. Wonderful, therefore, 
as such phenomena may be (granting them to be truth- 
ful), I see much that philosophy may question, nothing 
that it is incumbent on philosophy to deny — viz., 
nothing supernatural. They are but ideas conveyed 
somehow or other (we have not yet discovered the 
means) from one mortal brain to another. Whether, 
in BO doing, tables walk of their own accord, or fiend- 
like shapes appear in a magic circle, or bodyless hands 
rise and remove material objects, or a Thing of Dark- 
ness, sach as presented itself to me, freeze onr blood — 
still I am persuaded that these are but Agencies con- 
veyed, as hy electric wires, to my own brain from the 
brain of another. In some constitutions there is a 
natural chemistry, and those constitutions may produce 
chemic wonders — in others a natural fluid, call it elec- 
tricity, and these may produce electric wonders. But 
the wonders differ from Normal Science in this — they 
are alike objectless, purposeless, puerile, frivolous. 
They lead on to no grand results; and therefore the 
world does not heed, and true sages have not culti- 
vated them. But sure I am, that of all I saw or heard, 
a man, human as myself, was the remote originator; 
and I helieve unconsciously to himself as to the exUet 
effects produced, for this reason: no two persons, you 
sav, have ever told you that they experienced exactly 
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the same thing. Well, observe, no two persons ever 
experience exactly the same dream. If this were an 
ordinary imposture, the macbinery would be arranged 
for results that would but little vary ; if it were a super- 
natural agency permitted by the Almighty, it would 
eurely be for some definite end. These phenomena 
beloDg to neither class ; my persuasion ia, tbat they 
originate in some brain now far distant; thatih at brain 
had no distinct volition in anything that occurred ; that 
what does occur reflects but its devious, motiey, ever- 
ehifting, half-formed thoughts; in short, that it has 
been but tbe dreams of such a brain put into action and 
invested with a semi-sub stance. That this brain is of 
immense power, tbat it can set matter into movement, 
that it is malignant and destructive, I believe; some 
material force must have killed my dog; the same force 
might, for aught I know, have sufficed to kill myself, 
bad I been as subjugated by terror as that dog — had 
my intelJeet or my spirit given me no countervailing 
resistance m my will," 

"It killed your dogl that is fearful! indeed it is 
sti-ange that no animal can be induced to stay in that 
house; not even a cat. Eats and mice are never found 
in it." 

"The instincts of the brute creation detect influ- 
ences deadly to their existence. Man's reason has a 
sense less subtle, because it has a resisting power 
more supreme. Bnt enough ; do you comprehend 
my theory f " 
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" Yes, though imperfectly — and I accept a.ny crotchet 
(pardon the word), however odd, rather than embrace 
at once tbe notion of ghosts and hobgoblins we imbibed 
in our nurseries. Still, to my unfortunate house the evil 
is the same. What on earth can I do with the house?" 

" I will tell you what I would do. I am convinced 
from my own internal feelings that the small unfur- 
nished room at right angles to the door of the bedroom 
which I occupied, forms a starting-point or receptacle 
for the influences which haunt the house ; and I strongly 
advise you to have the walls opened, the floor removed 
— nay, the whole room pulled down. I observe that 
it is detached from the body of the house, built over the 
small back-yard, and could be removed without injury 
to the rest of the building," 

"And you think, if I did that " 

" You would cut off the telegraph wires. Try it. I 
am so persuaded that I am right, that I will pay half 
theespenseifyou will allow me to direct the operations." 

"Kay, I am well able to afford the cost; for the rest, 
allow me to write to you." 

About ten days afterwards I received a letter from 
Mr. J- — ■, telling me that he had visited the house 
since I had seen him; that he had found the two letters 
I bad described, replaced in tbe drawer from which I 
had taken them ; that he bad rend them with misgivings 
like my own; that ho had instituted a cautious inquiry 
about the woman to whom I rightly conjectured they 
had been written, It seemed that thirty-six years ago 
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fa year before the elate of the letters) she had marriefl, 
against the wish of her relations, an American of very 
suspicious character ; in fact, he was generally believed 
to have been a pirate. She herself was the daughter 
of very respectable tradespeople, and had served in the 
capacity of a nursery governess before her marriage. 
She had a brother, a wictower, who was considered 
wealthy, and who had one child of about six years old. 
A month after the niarri^e, the body of this brother 
was found in the Thames, near Loudon Bridge ; there 
seemed some marks of violence about his throat, but 
they were not deemed safficieat to warrant the inquest 
in any other verdict than that of " found drowned." 

The American and his wife took charge of the JittJe 
boy, the deceased brother having by his will left his 
sister guardian of his only child — and in event of the 
child's death, the sister inherited. The child died about 
six months afterwards — it was supposed to have been 
neglected and ill-treated. The neighbors depo.?ed to 
have heard it shriek at night. Tbe sui^on who had 
examined it after death, said that it was emaciated as 
if from the want of nourishment, and the body was 
covered with livid bruises. It seemed that one winter 
night the child had sought to escape — crept out into 
the back-yard — tried to scale the wall — fallen back 
exhausted, and been found at morning on the stones iu 
a dying state. But though there was some evidence of 
cruelty, there was none of murder; and the aunt and 
her husband had sought to palliate cruelty by alleging 
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the exceeding stubbornness and perversity of the child, 
who waa declared to be hiilf-witted. Be that as it may, 
at the orphan's death the aunt inherited her brother's 
fortune. Before the first wedded year was out, the 
American had quitted England abruptly, and never 
returned to it. He obtained a cruising vessel, which 
was lost in the Atlantic two years afterwards. The 
widow was left in affluence; but reverses of various 
kinds had befallen her ; a bank broke — an investment 
failed — she went into a small business and became 
insolvent — then she entered into service, sinking lower 
and lower, from housekeeper down to maid-of-all-vrork — 
never long retaining a place, though nothing decided 
against her character was ever alleged. She was con- 
sidered sober, honest, a.nd peculiarly quiet in her ways ; 
still nothing prospered with her. And so she had 

dropped into the workhouse, from which Mr. J had 

taken her, to be placed in charge of the very house 
which she had rented as mistress in the first year of her 
wedded life. 

Mr. J- — - added that he had passed an liour alone 
in the unfurnished room which I had urged him to 
destroy, and that his impressions of dread while there 
were so great, though he had neither heard nor seen 
anything, that he was eager to have the walls bared 
and the floors removed as I had suggested. He had 
engaged persons for the work, and wonid commence 
any day I would name. 

The day was accordingly fi.xcd, I repaired to the 
haunted house — we went into the blind, dreary room, 
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took Up Uie skirting, and then tlie floors. t7ndei' tbe 
rafters, covered witii rubbisb, was fouad a trap-door, 
quite large enough to admit a man. It was closely 
nailed down, with damps and rivets of iron. On 
removing these we descended into a room below, the 
existence of which had never been suspected. In this 
room there had been a window and a flue, but they had 
been bricked over, evidently for many years. By the 
help of candles we examined this place ; it still retained 
some mouldering furniture — three chairs, an oak settle, 
a table — all of the fashion of about eighty years ago. 
There was a chest of drawers against the wall, in which 
we found, half-rotted away, old-faabioued articles of a 
man's dress, such as might have been worn eighty or a 
hundred years ago by a gentleman of some rank — 
costly steel buckles and buttons, like those yet ivorn iu 
court-dresses — a handsome conrt-sword — in a waistcoat 
which had once been rich with gold-lace, but which 
was now blackened and foul with damp, we found five 
guineas, a few silver coins, and an ivory ticket, probably 
for some place of entertainment long since passed away. 
But our main discovery was in a kind of iron safe fixed 
to the wall, the lock of which it cost us much trouble to 
get picked. 

In this safe were three shelves, and two small 
drawers. Ranged on the shelves were several small 
bottles of crystal hermetically stopped. They contained 
colorless volatile essences, of the natnre of which I 
shall only say that they were not poisons — phosphor 
and auiaionia entered into some of them. There were 
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also somo very curious glass tubes, and a small pointed 
rod of iron, with a large lump of rock-crystal, and ano- 
ther of amber — also a loadstone of great power. 

In one of the drawers we found a miniature portrait 
set in gold, and retaining the freshness of its cobra 
most remarkably, considering the length of time it had 
probably been there. The portrait was that of a man 
who might be somewhat advanced in middle life, per- 
haps forty-seven or forty-eight. 

It was a remarkable fa«e — a most impressive face. 
If you could fancy some mighty serpent transformed 
into man, preserving in the human lineaments the old 
serpent type, you would have a better idea of that 
countenance than long descriptions can convey; the 
width and flatness of frontal — ttie tapering elegance of 
contour disguising the strength of the deadly jaw — the 
long, large, terrible eye, glittering and green as the 
emerald — and witha! a certain rnthless calm, as if from 
the consciousness of an immense power. 

Mechanically I turned round the miniature to examine 
the back of it, and on the back was engraved a pentacle ; 
in the middle of the pentacle a ladder, and the third step 
of the ladder was formed by the date 1765. Examining 
stilJ more minutely, I detected a spring ; this, on being 
pressed, opened the back of the miniature as a lid. 
Within-side the lid was engraved, "Mariana, to thee — 
Be faithful in life and in death to ~ — ," Here follows 
a name that I will not mention, but it was not unfamiliar 
to me. I had hciii'd it spoken of by ok! men in my 
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childhood as the name home by a dazzling charlatan 
who had made a grea.t sensation in London for a year 
or so, and had fled the country on the eharg'e of a double 
mnrder within his own house — that of his mistress and 

bis rival. I said nothing of this to Mr. J , to whom, 

reluctantly, I resigned the miniature. 

We had found no difficulty in opening the first drawer 
within the iron safe ; we fonnd great difficulty in open- 
ing the second ; it was not locked, but it resisted all 
efforts, till we inserted in the chinks the edge of a chisel. 
When we had thus drawn it forth, we found a very 
singular apparatus in the nicest order. Upon a small, 
thin book, or rather tablet, was placed a saucer of crys- 
tal; this saucer was filled with a clear liquid — on that 
liquid floated a kind of compass, with a needle shifting 
rapidly round ; bnt instead of the usual points of a com- 
pass were seven strange characters, not very unlike 
those used by astrologers to denote the planets. A 
peculiar, but not strong nor displeasing odor, came from 
this drawer, which was lined ivith a wood that we 
afterwards discovered to be hazel. Whatever the cause 
of this odor, it produced a materia! effect on the nerves. 
We all felt it, even the two workmen who were in tho 
room — a creeping, tingling sensation from the tips of 
the fingei-s to the roots of the hair. Impatient to 
examine the tablet I removed the saucer. As I did so 
the needle of the compass went round and round with 
exceeding swiftness, and I felt a shock that ran through 
my whole frame, so that I dropped the saucer on the 
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